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Reclassification of the United States 1920 Occupation Census, by ' 
Industry. 


By Cart Hooxstapr. 


the employees in the United States by industry. The Federal 
Census of Manufactures is good as far as it goes, but unfortu- 
nately it covers only one-third of the employees of the country. 

The United States occupation census is primarily a classification by 
occupation ae these occupations are arranged in 9 large in- 
dustrial groups. The occupation census, moreover, includes all per- 
sons over 10 years of age “gainfully employed,’ and in many cases 
does not distinguish between employers or independent workers and 
bona fide employees. For example, such occupations as blacksmith, 
dressmaker, shoemaker, carpenter, architect, etc., include all three 
types of “gainfully employed.”’ Furthermore, many of the occupa- 
tions contained in the census classifications are not limited to the 
industrial group im which they are included. For illustration, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, machinists, and stationary engineers and 
firemen are placed in the manufacturing and mechanical industries 
group, although such occupations are common to practically all the 
census industrial groups, including agriculture, mining, transporta- 
tion, and trade. An attempt has here been made therefore to un- 
scramble the Federal occupation census, first by separating the 
employees from the employers and independent workers and second 
by redistributing the census industrial and occupational groups into 
the standard industry classifications formulated and adopted by the 
committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions.’ That industry classification was prepared for the purpose of 
standardizing industrial accident statistics and consequently the 
industries and occupations were classified primarily from the stand- 
point of hazard. One of the great weaknesses in the accident 
statistics compiled by the various States is the lack of accident 
frequency and severity rates. This lack has been due almost wholly 
to the imability to obtain exposure, i. e., the number of employees 
in the several industries. It was for the purpose of assisting in 
obtaining this exposure that the following redistribution of the 
census occupation Classifications was attempted. 

It is desired at the outset to emphasize that this reclassification is 
not entirely accurate. In many cases the separation of the employees 
from others gainfully employed and the redistribution of certain 
occupations was merely a matter of judgment and estimation, 
although the census index to occupations was used to good advantage 


1 Published in Bul. 276 of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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in interpreting the various occupational groups. The lack of detail 
in the census classification made it impossible to include under the 
respective industrial groups all the workers employed in them. 
For example, such items as ‘other not specified industries” contain 
occupations belonging under different industries. And, of course, 
the clerical workers are employed in all industries. Despite its 
inaccuracies and estimations it is hoped that this study will form 
the basis of a more accurate standard industry classification of 
employees in the United States. A detailed explanation of the 
methods and processes used is given at the end of this article. 
Although the primary purpose was to classify employees only, 
the following tables also include employers and independent workers. 
Officials and managers are shown separately because in some States 
officials are excluded from the scope of workmen’s compensation 
acts. 

Table No. 1 shows the number of employees, officials and managers, 
and employers, etc., classified according to the census industria! 

roups. 
: Table No. 2 shows the number of employees, officials and managers, 
and employers, etc., reclassified according to the main industrial 
classifications adopted by the International Association of Industria! 
Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Table No. 3 shows the number of employees, officials and managers, 
and employers, etc., arranged according to the International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions’ industry 
classification, but in more detail than Table 2. 

Table No. 4 is in still greater detail and includes occupations as well 
as industries. 

Tables 3 and 4 may appear to be a duplication, but they are given 
separately because they may be used for different purposes. It will 
be noted that the subtotals in the manufacturing groups in these two 
tables do not agree. This is because the proprietors, officials, and 
foremen were given as a separate group in Table 4 but were allocated 
among the several subindustry groups in Table 3. 











TABLE 1.—UNITED STATES CENSUS OF OCCUPATIONS, 1920, CLASSIFIED BY 
EMPLOYEES, OFFICIALS AND MANAGERS, AND EMPLOYERS. 














Officials | Employers, 
Industry. Employees. jand man-|independent; Total. 

agers. | workers, etc. 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry........... 2, 699, 064 2,095 18,251,999 | 10,953,158 
Extraction of minerals... ...............-020eeeeeee scene 1, 055, 898 16, 991 17, 334 1, 090, 223 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries. ............-. 11, 869, 506 | 249,950 699,068 | 12,818, 524 
Bibel igsttcceccctcsscdecenadldecdinphiecse 2,857,796 | 73,172 132,614 | 3, 063, 582 
EES EAT on 65 0 oesaendsb bbe - <euldee Jhb) $+ ovgee 2, 439,673 | 342,120 1, 461, 186 4, 242, 979 
i aiathe tires cod én ass chassecscoppecpececan 614,270 | 156,190 |...........-- 770, 460 
Professional service.............2---+-0-ceceeeeeeeeeeee 1, 434, 487 ; 697,747 2, 143, 889 
Domestic and personal service.................---+-++- 2, 871, 115 56, 021 477, 756 3, 404, 892 
ss occncapastassedbeses stgrecsqceces Sp a OEE To sdeccecse AOE DS Cele 3, 126, 541 
Dekh sy diGin in noc beeh hs ons 64n6hs0esgnsse ss oan 28, 968,350 | 908,194 | 11,737,704 | 41,614, 248 

















1 Includes 1,850,119 home farm laborers. 
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TABLE 2—UNITED STATES CENSUS OF OCCUPATIONS, 


1920, 


GENERAL INDUSTRY GROUPS. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF ‘1920! OCCUPATION CENSUS. 


RECLASSIFIED BY 
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| Officials 





| 
Employers, 
independent 
workers, etc. 












Total. 


























18, 251, 999 | 
17, 334 
531, 043 
175, 942 
132, 614 | 


Tere eee eee eee eee eee 


1, 195, 251 | 
1, 433, 521 | 


612, WU 153 65.4 5bs Hicdnrenccsedned 





10, 953, 158 
1, 090, 223 
10, 158, 253 
2, 468, 039 
3, 023, 854 

177, 784 
3, 295, 066 
9, 835, O85 

612 ?’ 7386 














Industry. Employees. |and man- 
agers 

Agriculture and forestry..........-.-+++-++-+-+++-+-+-+- 2, 699, 064 2, 095 
Extraction of minerals. ......2.........2220----eee seen 1, 055, 898 16, 991 
Manufacturing.........-.... Peete pe vy ee ore rer 9,372,595 | 254,615 
Construction .......-..- deans Tan*>shome Meee tpesarceatss GGG 15585656000 
Transportation.............. yer he ree | 2,818,068 | 73,172 
i ol Ss) Sos scchunee kas > + s0egs Ohi 5 2 177, 784 
i as an es ons cages opapee Lames =e aeat Sees 1, 893, 217 206, 598 | 
Clerical and professional.........................--....- 8, 046, 841 | 354,723 
RENE hee SEER EEE EES Sy CSET CF 

airs. ds inn Chane oh cae spe an * ose + eo 28, 968, 350 


908, 104 | 11, 737,704 | 41,614, 248 








1 Includes 1,850,119 home farm laborers. 


TABLE 3.—UNITED STATES CENSUS OF OCC UPATIONS, 
SPECIFIC INDUSTRY. 


1920, RECLASSIFIED BY 


















Employees. and 


Industry. 


Officials 


man- 


agers. 


Employers, 
inde “pendent 


workers, etc. ‘ 









Total. 













Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry: 
























ins haa ttn eee nbamadnes odes s axs% 2, 442, 544 |. .cccccce -| 18,240,400 | 10,682,944 
Fisheries ( inctuliing ee a GTN Lctencadcas 5, 284 52, 836 
a ipenncnedeatnitenek diuwamncces des oat | 208, 968 2, 095 6,315 217, 378 
— MERRECE CE ELE Bet Ean Rb | 2699,064| 2,005] 18,251,999 | 10,953, 158 
Extraction of minerals: | 

LE ERE Sie et ee Pawan apeet 760, 526 12, 233 12, 480 785, 239 
i nichedineesces=s6b4uhdgth>s<sdasednes 154, 017 2) 378 2, 426 158, 821 
prides ig, cae TR Tipe ao 47, 008 849 868 48, 725 

Oil, gas, Cie, i vtndgchsdnscvvess6.decsuead 94, 347 1,531 1, 560 97, 438 































I. tie tie aiaiitnadiiienspmatue tlle «a-00do oo eema | 1,055, 898 16, 991 17, 334 * 090, 223 
Manutactesing: wii 
Food and kindred products— 
Food........ tanita enntbeenencegesoeecs 481, 526 12, 997 13, 638 508, 161 
Rint 6. 4bneGbentees dean caey<eccdeseccce 186, 527 4, 999 3, 668 195, 194 














550 














28° 407 








17, 856 








731, 762 

















pS eee er eee 6, 621 314, 762 
ON Recties voc vcwrvowrwouwsrecccececccccuve 733, 810 19, 996 14, 671 68, 477 
aes cay, and stone = Cs iiare i tvety- praiettiatitieas 250, 443 7, 499 5, 502 263, 444 

NNN iis oon alan bo whids 609 cep sssssseenes 377,961 | 10, 248 46, 949 435, 158 
Paperacd = products... ee eae ee 110, 621 2, 999 2, 200 115, 820 
nt netcinaseeeetecccccesssatces 24,758 750 550 26, 058 
‘Textiles. = allied revere ae 193, 747 249 3, 851 202, 847 

ORR RRR EEE EEE EE OEE EEE HEHEHE HEHE HH , * - 


ee ee eee eee eee 


Cl 
aektert and com 





is shatoncccestocesncs 

inn — steel (including foundries and machine 
am pe Ditnntheescdeascegadegneosesecocecesocceses 2, 977, 165 80, 984 
Me OSE ee ere 446, 953 12, 248 
ce and not specified metal.............. 1, 276, 916 32, 993 
Total (manufacturing) ......... ee aa 9,372,595 | 254,615 

























59,417 | 3,117, 566 
16, 904 476, 105 
56,410} 1,366,319 

531,043 | 10,158, 253 








Construction 

















Sind end ctrest ES Se ee 19D, S50 |. cecencocsienvesence _— 129, 829 
Building erection.............-.+.--- Uevwwseuoovece 2, 162, 268 |..cc-cee0e 175, 942 2, 338, 210 
Total rere ee eevee eeeeeeeerer eer eeee eeerter ere ee ee ee ere 2, 292, 097 eeeeeee eee 175, 942 2, 468, 039 

















1 Includes 1,850,119 home farm laborers. 
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TABLE 3.—UNITED STATES CENSUS OF OCCUPATIONS, 1920, RECLASSIFIED Bb) 




























































































SPECIFIC INDUSTRY—Concluded. 
Officials | Employers, 
Industry. Employees. |and man-|independent| Tota! 
agers. | workers, etc. 
Transportation: 
Water (all occupations except longshoremen)....... TROUT fecccéccece 2, 632 98, 499 
ELAS 4... . 1.540 686s abated AU Ws ceneoee- ED hss cn ital nanenthoned R5 
IER... 1... one. onob SUND 4400 db 0cceccceee 858,335] 20,334 127,982} 1,006 
SP ND. 6nd ig 5 60k ho. ob baies 4046 65000000200 1,224,191 | 32,426 |............. 1, 256, 617 
SEOOS BRUIT ONS. 000060000 000008 dutb sds sco ececccece 1 691 2 ae 177, 
PTOSS OOCIMANICS. . os ses 5 oa Seids Sb bs one cece eee ii cuis peksdibhbesdédehnes 23, 
Telegraph and telephone companies................ 333, 476 | 10, 403 1, 200 345, 79 
oye pb i ddebelats conckat coh GREE b00 0 dacescen DEY Bisechenaedieceduccetacenn 7, 369 
Other transportation..................2..2.2.00-- 15, 491 6, 554 800 22, 
Matha 2 odtdh ttetesstaghlatitssst..cdaccosds 2,818,068 | 73,172 132,614] 3,023 
Public utilities: 
I i cas cen cceuceoune ED di nit oid acid omaamiia 28, 307 
Electriclight and powel.......ccccccccccceccecccece Dp eee ae eee ai 
§ CEEGE GOT DORSs ois ive ie kas eeesccscascccs- BOONE [Scvicecrdulacvvececcécss 16 
Mi NOEs Sivnccddscsccccstas TO TITiT Tt Tee og ee Seer 101, 
DMamsiinnadonicatansabnatesscccecadacecace WWE... 177 
Trade (commercial) i 
eaters dheeetidbvadacecconinédecseens 1,761,775 | 206,598] 1,195,251] 3,163 
, RE Acne amie en Sia gil <pipeee oe BSc 13 
a 1, 893, 217 206,598 | 1,195,251 | 3,29 
Clerical and professional service: " 
Clerical and Y Seeman employ ments— 
A , Salesmen, and inspectors............... 648, 444 64,723 158, 082 866, 249 
Office employees. ............. Sintec Ge bonwes fy | eS ee eee 2, 950), 769 
Profi employmients..............0.+----- 1, $36,952 | 218, 385 805, 600 2, 460, 937 
a ee 5,031, 165 | 283, 108 963,682 | 6,277.9 
Care and custody of buildings and grounds......... OTB, 100 4. i. ciicsscheseccewe les c $73, 160 
Miscellahéous occupations— = 
Domestie and personal service.................. 2, 474, 157 51, 356 466, 315 2, 991, 828 
Policemen, i ila dabshechscchibadoscessc 147, 133 5g FETT e OPP eee 167, 392 
Othe? OCCUPATIONS... 2... cnccccccccccccdacccees «eee 3, 524 24,750 
Subtotal ..... 54060 066 0 cc hb Hdl odccdecccese 2, 642, 516 71, 615 469, 839 3, 183, 9 
Total (Glefical and professional service)........... 8,046,841 | 354,723 | 1,433,521 | 9, 835, 
Miscellaneous occupations... .........2.+20--.---------- fea Saye See 612, 7% 
COMI |. .c cacnnece. +s cvenns —— ent 28, 968,350 | 908,194] 11,737,704 | 41,614, 2:5 








TABLE 4.-UNITED STATES Camere OF OCCUPATIONS 


TRY AND OCCUPATION. 


1920, RECLASSIFIED BY !).- 





== = = — 


== 





























| Officials Employers, | 
Industry and occupation. Employees. and man-|independent Total. 
agers. | workers, ete. 
Agficulture and animal husbandry: 
pratt tlle?) marae eee eee eee eee ee ee ewe eee eee ee ese eetee 6, 201, 261 6, 201, 26! 
Farm laborers. ree seers eweeesasere eaeeeee beweeeee 2, 191, 508 tee eeeeee 11, 850, 119 4, 041, 627 
ce Oe ceemnen ee es eeewess Pate wewanet eee eee rg eee eben eel ee ee eee 5234. a es 
and | lie nn rn ee eee ee ee ee , OD 
oresters, et TCC Oo OS CREB | epee Ree 50495" 1.8653 
ners, growers, etc. COP ee Oe eee Pee ee eee eee eee od 
aden, ett:, Rarutibe seavsevus hve eee eewe eeeee , Seeeeeeeee suaeisaetend 137,019 
I ope ade - ee 205, 315 poongsgagdi-sooeee aa wr OTT 
Josess ed ed 8, ) 
fSMStsiiraen.... 0,978 |.......... 19° 621 40, 569 
RRB SET TE LS Re 2,690,064] 2,005] 8,251,999] 10,953,155 
1 Home farm laborers 











Ta! 





261 
627 
D4 
x) 
BAS 
399 
DLO 
315 
$10 


mY 








ee see ae 
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TABLE 4.—UNITED STA 














Subtotal (food and kindred products) 


Printing and publishing— 
TT ou atslbaudmneban 
Electrotypers, etc 











U 

id inteectmned Mite. <.><dseseos 
Lumber and furniture (laborers)............... 
Lumber and furniture (semiskilled ) F 
Broom and brush (laborers).................... 
Broom and brush (semiskilled ) 
AE EI 1S SS TE 
‘Deamis (ocmmisiilied)...... .. 0.5255. sic... eee 


EE SD 2s See 


Glass, clay, and stone products— 
Glass blowers 


ll eld te te ne ee ee a 





Leather products— 
Harness, etc. (laborers).................-....... 
Harness, etc. (semiskilled) . 
Shoe factories (laborers)........................ 
Shoe factories (semiskilled)..................... 
Shoemakers, etc. (not in factory) 
Tanneries Seamer ewe i) Bey Ses ee 
Tanneries (semiskilled)...................-..20. 
Beltsand cases (laborers). ................ ees ° 
Belts and cases (semiskilled) 


Subtotal 














3 + 4,102 676, 206 
j 

it Ne ae ae er ee oe 140, 165 
* | a pene 13,716 
Ly Cae 753 15, 053 
LS 6 es ey 11, 436 
fk | eee See eer | 18, 683 
_  ( =eeee Pere eae 80, 403 
eee 11, 603 


ee See | 46, 531 
Se Pree ir 45, 502 

|? Ere ret genngene ere 19, 431 

| RSS SLAC ak 18, 634 
_ ) eres: re 33, 809 
SAT... oo. ok, ee Ene 29, 605 

gg SRR apg ket 3,025 
wd OEP ee A RS 320,613 
566,790 1.........- deh Ag 168,719 
Sg SRE Se. er helt eh ALS 2, 800 

ST eco dan vpalititicdsmniniéais 12, 606 

ds Cee) 2 eee ee 2, 486 

5, 456 |......--.. S enedam sand 5, 456 
| "ee SEER ER. | 909, 217 

i 

6, Bt |2b, cei f ost vonwnsr 9, 144 
ih cendsdiolicise s occneiad 124, 544 
85, 434 | ra ap ag eee - 85, 434 
MM lars prarerhccceesdviseke 22,099 


TES CENSUS OF OCCUPATIONS, 1920, RECLASSIFIED BY IN- 
DUSTRY AND OCCUPATION—Continued. 












































Officials | Employers, | 
Industry and occupation. Employees. |jand man-|independent) Total. 
agers. aS, So 
traction of minerals: | | 
a crema inspectors, et0...--.-.-.------.----ene-e | | a a en ee 36, 931 
Managers and officials.............................. ss eitheasveall SE Cannctacaameial 16, 91 
eee nen Sn ae Sepebtoureettiveds sq sees 17,334 17,334 
ORM Raph chascnccasanccccenccccee cesses .* | eee ae yertey yt | 733, 936 
Operatives (other miming).......................... PN i ucanucndlocrsdesbbbeee 148, 847 
Operstivel CGMMETy).-. 2... cccccccceee-.-.-.- SEED. 6 gwodkeadabavewsees 45, 162 
( )peratives oil, gas, etc.) ecccccces weecsecccoccccicccces 91 9  __, eS Seer oe | 91, 022 
GMT ccs ben beak tee cccccnccoss | 1,055, 898 16, 991 17,334 1,090, 223 
Manufacturin J r ee — | aos — 
Food ani kindred products— 
Food products (laborers)................-...... | TE TAME ataeet SS 159, 535 
Food products (semiskilled).................... a Be 188, 895 
pS TES a — < eee | 96, 002-}.......... 2, 938 97, 940 
iS Ts es! SoS ee 8 OD eS 1, 164 23, 272 
ERPS FSS Ce ee 465,540}. | 4, 102 469, 642 
Tobacco (laborers)..-.....2...0.220.222--000ee- ~ (EER. Seo loinr hot ge age 
Tobacco (semiskilled)...............-...-22.4.- 145,293}... ERS | 145, 222 
—— —— ! a —_— — — ——— 
ee ee PTET Ter eee eS i ln 180,379 
Liquors and beverages (laborers)............... ag 10, 530 om 7 te pore i < ee" m 1 ), 530 
Liquors and beverages (semiskilled)............ iS ipa PGR... 15, 655 
ME ES ae er llc ee eee... ; 

























































291 J 059 
































241, 221 


















Se CP, La Aer 1, 885 
Te, See peta She T5363 | 18) 135 
10,200 fs. pea 828 19, 210 
206, 225 eng e ieee We Pet} | 206, 295 

ge RSE. 39, 430 78, 859 

27, 480 Mie dec S. | eae nee 27, 480 

| | Ss eee eset ' 32, 226 

co 2 Pee | ccs ddieh eoke 3, 578 

17,199 {00 (Dupe eae e 17, 189 
965,357 |.......... | 39,430 | 404, 787 
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“TABLE 4.—UNITED STATES CENSUS OF OCCUPATIONS, 1920, RECLASSIFIED Ry 
DUSTRY AND OCCUPATION—Continued. 








Industry and occupation, 














Manufacturing—Continued. 


rd as 9 and pulp products— 
eS ee ee ery herrea ieee 
Semiskilled . 


eee |e. | ee 


Paper goods— 
8 
Paper boxes (semiskilled) ...................... 


EE Lae ee ee a ee as 


ES Eis ois as hte ch nese Wha ss% 0 shannon 


Charcoal and coke (laborers). .................. 
Charcoal and coke (semiskilled)................ 
Petroleum refineries (laborers). ...............- 
Petroleum refineries (semiskilled).............. 
Turpentine distilleries (laborers 
Turpentine distilleries (semiski 


REEL It ete IR ee cee ae 


Textiles— 
GE A ES TN A ps 


Clothing— 
NR SoS isc SSe il ceas Gace sc cces cece 
Nae 6 sdawerausveap cost acbecsndsccicé 
SS SERRE Pr cos ry erry ere eee 
idles ide elses des cE Abs oveccncesee 
DS <ccndesniesestehdte dhcoscoeeccdes 


ge a a edeae eh ck Bh «xn cedleeacan 


Rubber and composition goods— 
Rubber (laborers 
Rubber (semis 
Buttons t «nc nsx 0h dike Mile on <cdeecees 
Buttons (semiski ed) Reece 2 Se EERE? Se 


RET RE So” I 


Iron and steel (including foundries and machine 
shops)— 
Anneal 


Carpenters (70% of 17% oftotal)................ 
Electricians (60% of two-thirds of total)........ 
Furnace men, etc. ....... ae ! a ee 
—— 


ee 


Palatern, fastecy (75% oftotal)................. 
Pattern makers (one-halfoftotal).............. 
Rollers and roll hands.......................... 
Agriculturalimplements (laborers)............. 
fast furnaces and raling eee 

and 


et eee eee eee eee ene eee ee 


skilled 
Not + pieced ara hewdes 


Employees. 


Officials 
and man- 
agers. 


Employers, | 
independent 


Tot | 
workers, etc.| 























ee ee ee 





























14, 354 
118, 301 








132, 655 











61, 679 
19, 925 


73, 009 
12, 776 


409, 361 b 





676, 750 








51, 467 
86, 204 

1, 407 
12,977 





152, 055 














Oe 


ee ee ee ee ee 
eee eee eee 

ee eee 
ee ee ee 
ee ee ee ee 
eee eee eee ee ee 
Se 
Ce ee eee ee ee 
Oe ee 
eee ee eee ee eee 
COR eee eee eee 
ee 




















92,263 


54, (69 § 4 


~— 


3, 384 
20, 452 


15, 961 
153, 310 
792,397 
961, 668 


15, 109 
134, 407 





149, 516 








106,932 























AES ENR SA erase 
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TABLE 4——UNITED STATES CENSUS OF OCCUPATIONS, 1920, RECLASSIFIED BY IN- 
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Industry. 


Employees. 


| Officials 
and man- 





Manufacturing—Concluded. 
Iron and steel—Concluded. 

Not specified industries (semiskilled)........... 5 ee eee 16 942 
Automobiles (laborers). ...............2.seeeee- _< | ee eer 83, 341 
Automobiles (semiskilled)..................-..- i 8 RS ener rn 121, 164 
Car and railroad shops (laborers) ..............- | | = Seer 53,643 
Car and railroad shops (semiskilled) ........... ff ee eee one 97,979 
Wagons and carriages (laborers)................  * 2 Sea 9,817 
Wagons and carriages (semiskilled ............. i - ee ern ee 9, 430 
Shipbuilding (laborers)... .........cccccccccess ees: f30c.8 ctesd Aw deex 69, 196 
Shipbuilding (semiskilled) ...................- 4 ae eer ees 97 , 666 

oe een saeneleiitnartmmnentiontananed ST <0ccdiditecesen _....| 2,877, 563 

Metal goods (not iron and steel)— 

er er BMP tacccccdecadebectepeamnae 5, 233 
Electricians (40% of two-thirds of total)........ ke SRAARES Sete 59, 341 
ES el Ina i dette Entec hai ERE el Pape 2 fe ee 7,918 42,225 
Aelia a aE i FO A, Se Pa se EERE SEE re 67, 887 
a el ep plE i is Fay oe CLS SS a, aT, Ett a 9,650 
Tinsmiths and sheet-metal workers............ MEE Bvcsccecess Sh. 72, 551 
Di: a scpanisenencaunmeampesetoede sane ee a | eet Be Eh 91, 291 
Electrical supplies (laborers). ................-- ES ASO oe. 26 , 789 
Electrical supplies (semiskilled)................ eG See ls casaneoeumee 64, 841 


Miscellaneous industries (manufacturing )— 
I, URTINUIN s+ > cadasuamntinnesc cna as ssa gt SERS Ot 47, 885 
EE SRE ENE Be ls OT Ee _ . «eee 19, 525 224, OR2 
Cranemen, hoistmen, etc. (one-half of total) ...-. i FERRY CO eek oe 18, 944 
Filers, grinders, buffers, and polishers (metal). . ig SRS OA 59, 785 
SII R EERO Uitte pS nei | SRE RER ES PERSE RL 84, 337 
Mechanics, n. 0. s. (90% of total) ..............- ae 12,678 | 253, 567 
tl RE BE et TS AA be dh HELO DO CE Sabndhoe dan 24,612 
Pattern makers (one-half of total).............. 8 eee eee ee 13, 860 
ES ee eS eee ce ) Se EE | 121, 968 
Pees GOCUIMGSIONS, T1. 0. Bo. ccdcccvccccccccccces || GSS SER A eee 6,410 
ivadnnsnamadebdgehscoescheamon | RRA SE Sone 577 
ENE TN FEE OE DE ss ste pinnahedanese elena 14, 102 
Not specified industries (laborers).............- 6 aa ea 191, 364 
Not specified industries (semiskilled)........... EE Ln<.natvatiirehd> dnagqmnsarn 207 , 047 
et BIG ianandnchilNbalineses+concnca 1,206,387 |.......... | 32,203 | 1,268, 540 
| 
Proprietors, officials and managers, and foremen... 307,413 | 249,950 | 183, 386 | 740,749 
Total (manufacturing) . . ........2..2.c2.0--ee00-- 9,372,595 | 254,615 531,043 | 10,158,253 
Construction: 

Engineering construction—Road and street build- 

PE DENEE cn ccrcccoceunegazegsccesctocens OE 129, 829 


Building erection— 
Ee ee eee eee ee Seer re 90, 109 90, 109 
Brick and stone Masons.........0.2----eeeeee-- EE incnnay clas aandineen 132, 698 
Carpenters (83% of total)............----.------ 8 aaa it 44, 369 740, 512 
Cranemen, hoistmen, etc. (one-half of total) .... PE Biwi x00 wibetreeren sent 18, 944 
Electricians (one-third of total)................. I Tish dette nenls+deieeiwenan 74,175 
ie idtietniatinkihieeiintnes«60ssended | SEER See a 623, 203 
Helpers (building and hand trades) ............ Sth andcdiecenammmiiiiedl 63, 519 
Mechanics, n. 0. s. (10% of total)............... Site dena ad 1, 409 28,174 
in adoeeds hamne tie tntsnenséeeene EE Baixneen den 16, 152 250, 113 
i hktthadneedesereveresecns 10 48e BOE Vise aunsdea 937 18, 918 
Plasterers and cement finishers............--...  ° | ae 2,294 46, 274 
Plumbers and gas fitters................-.-++- 108, 482 |.......... 20, 672 214, 104 
no wan daliiiaEnsccccetepses 5 | ME rs 11, 628 
Semiskilled (building-and hand trades)........ i iiediineducloaseahese oan 7,003 
Structural-iron workers. ...... ot ental LS CR eae 18, 836 
Subtotal fee Sete eee eee eee eeeereeeeet ee 2, 162, 268 “eee eee eee 175, 942 2,338,210 
Total renga gmereen mam ceammean tena Rn = eeeeeneeaeee 175, 942 2, 468, 039 
Sain: es 
ater transportation— 

All occupations except longshoremen........... gar 2,632 98,699 
Longshoreme (PPP RRR RRR RE REE ERE RE EERE RSE SSS 85, 928 eee eee ewe elwn ree eee eee eee 85, 928 
Subtotal *-eeeee SOCCER HEE E HH 181,995 ee ee ee 2,632 184,627 


ES tet er any at eR GRAS as 





Employers, | 
independent) 
workers, etc. 














Total. 







































































439, 808 
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TABLE 4.—UNITED STATES CENSUS OF OCCUPATIONS, 1920, RECLASSIFIED BY IN. j + 
DUSTRY AND OCCUPATION—Continued. : 
Officials | Employers, Fs 
Industry. Employees. !and man-|jindependent} Total. 
agers. | workers, etc. 
Transportation—Concluded. | A 
: Road and street transportation— [a 
, Carri Re hE ST SE a FED beicewewsinnis 1, 8il 9, 057 
/ OO EE SSS ee a eee 20, DEL, lowcccessei 28, 504 285, 04 
i ES ee oe ee Ge 370,019 |.......... 41, 113 411, 1 
H Se oY Se ae I Reeser ere 3, 868 
} Garage keepers and managers. ..........-.-...-|..-----se.--- 16, 860 25, 291 42,1 
Se Se ee oon 18, 976: |. .e0- mare Serre eye éveus 18, 9765 
i LODGROES (GOERES) boss ns UES 2d. 2 22. oc bnncce 0 ee Eee ee een 31,4 
Livery-stable keepers and mafiagers............|.....+.+----- 1, 124 10, 116 11, 24 
jl Proprietors and managers (transfer compamies).|......-...-.- 2,350 21,147 23, 497 
| Deliverymen (stores, laundries, and bakeries). - - NE thie. vine aula evkincadimmni 170, 2 
j Subtotal ltd ee ewe eee ewe ween 858, 335 20, 334 127, 982 & 006. 6: 
Steam railroad transport ation— 
; Baggueeition . . .............60 veveebecccees beste | REAL, KALA ASA TAS. 16, 819 
i Boiler washers, ete........... Miivedbcssechbseete PEE El rindtvwnsldéeose coven 25, 305 
BI Acc sccabechecocadsde SegeWeccrecbocces a ae SESE EAN. 114, 107 
Conductors ee ee | ee ee eee ee eee 74, 539 @eeececceecs “eee eee eneee 74, XK ’ 
MONIES « bcd cc ocho cc dc ctads +6 WARNE Se ps TEES CES TFRs 73, 046 
Railway mail clerks... 2.2.22. cc. cee... eeeeeeee SEE taicsccrvesloorsceqnanens 15, 867 
ee hae ae oe i ibescokub sctee a, EM, ited 470, 199 
i dccsechieuccosstdetibempcesethsss ss SO Big oe ren Celebeoecnes 109, 899 7 
sine RD CREE St 4d aS CE Bi ilsd.¢ss.csiesekdtchenees 91, 34° ; 
SS Se ne eee eee aided 3, 56/ 
Officials and superiritendents...................|.--..-------- NED Wc ovis a camaraere 32, 426 
Switchmen, flagmen, etc......................- Sg SME SS 101, 91; 
” _ (+$( Set eee a seegeye fore MUN Tindb 44 6ccnlevemremaanen 7, 148 
Ticket and station agents REET. 60% 3.alevocelannmnn 26, 585 
B) MEE «occ ccbeccccccccdog RR teh le a IS Sian 42, 721 
og eS ee eaer ee lll, At tg 28, 621 4 
Railroad porters............. Bite Gite s<cccbocces UPR ss cinco ok én cacupoatan 22, 513 ; 
| EEE Sey 8 adh egeecsbsbess ot 20a; TOT See... ee 1, 256, 617 : 
Street railroad transportation— : 
Conductors... .. Cyeweees yuvvetivedeerccccbueves a em tee 63, 76 
Foremen..............-.-.0-. CF puews 6, 248 
if Laborers eee ew eee eee eee wwne seewereeee oeeeee 25, 51 } ' 
a ne eee ee eee 62, 959 : 
! Officials and superintendents 3455 
| Switchmen and flagmen............ y 2, 500 
MIIN 8os.06-0-caccs-cdengheasacaecs : 3, 451 
, Other occupations..........2...ccccecececeveees 9,259 9, 259 ( 
. i DIPS S55 ooo Siec tte debblccevoccccsveves 173, 691 BAGO ele eu 177, 146 : 
Express companies— | = 
[A eeeeree 5, 293 “eee e eee ee lan www www 5, 293 j ; 
Messengers.......-......2..20.2ee see see wap (LOS sateen 9133 fa 
Laborers ......... Oe ES SE ree b endvies EE SERS aera 9, O89 
| Subtotal.......--.---- 1 Eien "PEE Beer hy 23, 520 
Telegraph and telephone companies— a ee . 
MI he 5 02 coco hu cnt sweets 440064050608 euveee ye 4 ewes Viet lscel crises 37, 917 
eT ee ee eee ovever G,4038 1b. wees fiw Wovws ovoue 9, 403 
Telegraph Operators.........-...0cs0-.0ssceeees 79,434.|....00.00- bo algal duabind 79, 434 : 
Telephone operators.......... a doves LS a 2 lel iesbecceesle 190, 160 
Foremen, ete..... PbuLectasiehce Sa goveere 6,822]. ......... ae bbevewlsd 6, 822 
Inspectors:..........-........ Seto occchbbees ) ee lpoogeponetee 2, $21 
EEE OE eee dpe vecseduveee 5, 088 }.......... | ow weed bebe 5, 088 
Proprietors, officials, and managers.............. annua waeter* 10, 403 1, 200 11, 603 
Other occupations.............. on oeeees 1,331 j..... eee lnccosnceetittl 1,831 : j 
Subtotat....... puuseeis ne P* Sa eee 333,476} 10, 408 | 1,200 345,079 
Pipe lines~Laborers...........-.. OS ee ew x | See SOCPAEG AF Pes f 7, 369 
Other transportation— c bo 
POPCMOCR, O6C......0 0. cceweceeevcceweowrocees eneeee 6, 127 ST Teeter eee eee eee eee 6, 127 % 
‘eee ween Od ee ee ee ee 1 eee ee ee eee eee ee 1, 240 
it tate tated ee el 5, ee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 5, 920 ‘ " 
Proprietors, officials, and managers........-.-.-|..----------- 6, 554 800 7, 354 4 
Other oceupations.........+.0se0eseseeeees eeree 2, 204 eee . eel ewer meee ene 2, 204 , 
MEET dokecdlp chasesetdiveseescoesoube sees 15, 491 6, 554 300 22, 845 i. 
Total (transportation)........-.siseee.-.---.----- | 2,818,068 | 73, 172 132,614 | 3,023, 854 hi 
£ 
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ABLE 4.——UNITED STATES CENSUS OF OCCUPATIONS, 1920, RECLASSIFIED BY IN- 
































































































































. DUSTRY AND OCCUPATION—Continued. 
Officials Employers, 
Industry. Employees. and man- independent Total. 
agers. | workers, etc. 
Public utilities: 
Gas, water, and steam (550)—? 
i. - nischecditenwesbedbaseed BB, BED jensen ceccclooewissswoeud 18, 845 
Gas works (semiskilled).................0s00--- OFEE occc cc cccclencnesieniwes 9, 462 
RE etietmtcassrvesebdiiesessedeecers |) =o nevoetet 28, 307 
Electric light and power (551)— | ee — 
Electric light Gaborers).................------- gy ee hegeatea leet ne 15, 417 
Electric light (semiskilled).................... 15, 949 | er eee, ES eee 15, 949 
Ce 1. 2... «le deasanecetdbescast | ree SR 31, 366 
Sewage and garbage (552)— [_—_—=— _ ee 
Laborers (earbaga, Otc.) ....6.ccccccccccccweesse GES ies. ic,. cee hee dd 5, 481 
Laborers (street cleaning)....................-- BR, FE ose. . din cease. SEE 11, 196 
DUNNE eas os ces cs sssscosvessaessscsee....- ER SeaTac a 16, 677 
Miscellaneous (553)— ne —" 
TDs) .ccccusscbmpiumececestssces 0 eee oss Saree 101, 434 
Total (public utilities)...................0000---- Se eee a 
Trade: aay ae 
Commercial (33)— 
Stores (570)— 
— awe ee ERSee SSeS ap esse Undue deed EE OES $2.0 650.800 Mitt n-e teaiwden 413, 918 
Es GEE vice os 6 ok Hote bbe cccecicocecs CO er ee 8, 853 
Floorwalkers, QW i 5555 STF Es ese. 2 0 ol NEE oS 20, 604 
tle ad antl soe cwekbee>cns IS OST |. settee) Aivnseniesse2 cu 125, 007 
ee P0000 0 6008) WHEE cc cc cecevovedues im .-| 199,241 1, 129, 084 1, 328, 275 
ee eee BD. de-ccccwts 0b] sé seed eeeew 1, 125, 782 
OPEL, PPT EELS ee ee sdheonaniatl 7, 357 66, 217 | 73, 574 
SPE DULCE 6.600 20.0008 Sevesttccccocoreses ft ano | osotebebstses 67,611 
Se ee eee 1,761,775 | 206,598 | 1,195,251 | 3,163,624 
Warehouses (576)— <7 _ 
Foremen (warehouses). .-............-....- I Tins 5k i cciaeeesetess can 5, 833 
Laborers (coal, lumber, and warehouses)... 35 TE 125, 609 
SN. ch cuccoeceebienebenesthesses sg eeieeeeee |-------0----- 131, 442 
a SST, pa 1, 893, 217 | 206,598 | 1,195,251 | 3,295, 066 
Clerical and professionali service: —— 
Clerical and professional employments (34)— 
Agents, salesmen, inspectors (outside) (602)— 
Officials and inspectors (city and county)..}............. , WEEE Ucisessosscced 55, 597 
Officials and inspectors (State)............-|.....---..... (2 ee 9, 126 
Commercial travelets............+...«..+++- BIR TED. betwwar bb 000] ecccccccccces 179, 320 
Is 6.5004 ste cicldeestbet coeseedsd 9, | ee re 13,714 
nd. cdndudeswoewudecnass yg Ser 59, 959 119, 918 
GRUNGE ol. & cwpncade -deonanceeeccmeds coe OF ED Lcccadepediesohsecbhb inks 91, 451 
Newsboys......... 52 SSS ALLS OD 990 |. 20, 971 27, 961 
Realestate agents...............-..--.....- GT AM docs cvicsas 74, 567 141, 678 
Sales agents, auctioneers, and demonstra- 
Ble ctdececcs «9.009 peGaek deem ad Mdbbe OB 1987 fois .s ceed 2, 585 51, 712 
Agents, canvassers, collectors..............- RENEE Sicetce veanlonestastscdane 175, 772 
Bubtotabiisia.) seswssaaeck we luisvsonr seen: 643,444 | 64,723, = 158, 082 866, 249 
Office employees (603)............c00-seeeeeeeee 2, 960, 769 |.......... ae BS j.. 2, 950, 769 
Professional employments (604)— Bere ‘i Te _ cL, 
All oneal employments in census | 
At Getonsuts). ........+.--..-------- 1,433,175 | 11, 655 697,747 | 2, 142, 577 
chitects’ apprentices. ................... oD eres rrr tt oe 3,777 
NR aw dRienigadsh oobap an aGbhh os0i- wieetryat 80, 806 80, 807 161, 613 
BLA os Suv rev eeebn sn cts lihvFs dotvhoSd oC | | Spa teae sees 31, 985 
Other o bop ended sass an¢¢6 ye wepven segs Lens ab dag tanh igh indices teal 39, 273 
Mstranee officials................0----.-00- Dna tennaniiedon SRM Esahecccccecee 15, 060 
P , Offic and managerts, n. 6.3 .| ‘db osewdad we»| 26, O82 8, 694 34, 776 
Gntate CMON, <0... ..ncncccwschaeesi-- eer yrs hw + | Gere 7, 457 
MOte det Woden. etd. <deuen.. | payepeastl ape 6) 117 18,352 24) 469 
Subtotal........ Rae Ty a eT aw | 1,436,952 | 218,385 805,600} 2, 460, 937 


.* Numbers within 
ciation of Accident 





[9] 





arentheses refer to the schedule and group designations in the International Asso- 
oards and Commissions industry classification. 
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TABLE 4.—UNITED STATES CENSUS OF OCCUPATIONS, 1920, RECLASSIFIED BY jn. 


































































































DUSTRY AND OCCUPATION—Concluded. TAE 
= omen me = W 
Officials | Employers, 
Industry and occupation. | Employees. | and man-\indepencent Tota! 
agers. | workers, etc. 
Clerical and professional service—Concluded. | eal 
Care and custody of buildings and grounds (35)— 
Buildings (622)— Agi 
iidtinteercscodag ele dt soccccdanenes oar a Te 36, 803 
Guards, watchmen, etc... ...............------  }_ aaa RE oe 115, 553 
Lighthouse keepers... . ..........2-.2-2--e-e0s- (aa se 1, 463 
ee es Sees ee ee 178, 628 |.......... ee Serr eee 178, 628 Mal 
POTS... .. ssbhiniemeccceneneusee! pera I-53. POY Die 1th L 40,713 
SEE eee a TR | 373,160 }.......... QS | 373, 160 
Miscellaneous occupations (8)— 5 er —_ 
Domestic and personal service in census (ex- 
cept charwomen, janitors, elevator tenders 
laundry workers in factory, and railroa 
PE er grecvcervwiwergeceverowsy sss +. 2,474,157 | 51,356 | 466,315 | 2, 991, 428 
Policemen, firemen, etc. (652)— x 
Ds rondiernceneeebammpenne ee sene copes EE Bnkiaksckn oleae andictede 50, 771 
ee ea Sn eee | tg eee Aver eae 82, 120 
i ihvacsahabshenee ppeese encsnes | | eee ere oe 11, 955 
Marshals and constables..............--.2--|+--eeceeeeee- eg SeeteperiGh 6, 897 
iti. < 26 tia endctocamseewksclsettehinemes's' BY Bissiisseccnes 10, 683 
Probation and truant officers............... laa ceppieemen«'s EOD 1. . ceddk scons 2, 679 
ey SM: SOARES Spa ee ee te 2, 287 Tr 
NS 368 2 Ye | 247,133 | 20,250 |... .....0....- | 167 
Other occupations (653)— | 
RE el ee | . {oa = 3, 524 7, 047 
Other occupations... ..........22-.eeee0-e- > [ae eee 17,7 
ER SRS SEE CFT, Weeeee Seen OY 3, 524 | 24, 750 rT 
Total (clerical and professional service )— 8,046,841 | 354,723 | 1,433,521 9, 835.05 
Miscellaneous occupaticns: 
nt ohhnneseneniannssebanh ieee concer esine ED he ed eee 1,312 
SSE EEISIEL CAA TIES A _ - | Syeegoue pt EDGES 242. 006 sal 
PRON RURRENOIOE Poin cc cwcccccccanscceesccocececes BED Be ow ccpseca ae SNR HO 143, 875 
Soldiers, sailors, and marines......................- eee losaapepseusos 225, 503 
Total Se See ee eesesesesesresseseseeseseseseseseeeseseses 612, 786 5696066008 Boos == «| Bais be 612, 786 pe 
ONT  N AIRS fer SE 28,908, 280 | 908, 194 | 11, 737, 704 | 41, 614, 248 Ww 
~~ -—— — —__*t—_——_— ' —____ ti 
. U 
Explanation of Methods Employed. 
[N ORDER that the reader may know just how the results shown 
in the ae tables were arrived at, a description and explana- a 
tion of the methods employed are here given. cl 
Separation of Employees from Other Gainfully Employed Persons. 
As already stated, the Federal census does not always distinguish 
between employees and employers or independent workers, and it was , 
therefore necessary to separate the bona fide employees from the h 
other gainfully employed persons. The status of many of the occu- | 
pations in the census 1s definite and obvious, while other occupationa! ™ 
oups include both employees and employers or independent workers. 4 
ose occupations which include both types of persons are listed in 4 
the following table: y 








[10] 
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TABLE 5.—ESTIMATED PER CENT OF GAINFULLY EMPLOYED PERSONS IN UNITED 
sTATES OCCUPATION CENSUS OF 1920 WHO ARE EMPLOYERS OR INDEPENDENT 


WORKERS. . 








Per cent Per cent 
employ- Industry and occupation. employ- 
ers, etc. ers, ete. 








— 


Agriculture: Trade—Concluded. 
~* Fishermen and oystermen Real estate agents, etc 
Corn shellers, etc ED dia doncbibiorooaccideds 
Other and not specified pursuits. -.- . Auctioneers, etc 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries: ak ccaldeadécsoeeser 
"Bakers Wholesale dealers, etc 
Blacksmiths Professional service: 
Carpenters : Actors, etc 
Dressmakers, etc. (not in factory).... a itn ca idee ed wnkhlecend 
Artists, etc 
Editors and reporters. ...... Ve 
Chemists, etc 
College presidents, etc 
a ee a ee Soe 
Musicians, etc 
SNE 0s biciid Shih) scaspheathses 
EE cagbenctpesvutedecetan 
Physicians, etc 
Teachers, athletic, etc 
Technical engineers.................. 
Piano tuners, etc Trained nurses.............- » dag titan 
Tailors, ete Veterinary surgeons 
Transportation: Other professional pursuits. ......... 
Captains, ete Semiprofessional pursuits............ 
Carriage drivers, ete Domestic and personal service: 
Chauffe Barbers, etc 
Draymen, etc Billiard room, etc., keepers.......... 
Garage keepers and managers Bootblacks 
Livery stable keepers, etc Hotel keepers, etc 
Proprietors, etc., transfer companies. . Launderers, etc. (not in factory) 
Proprietors, etc., Nn. 0. s Laundry o 
Trade: Nurses (not trained) 
Bankers, ete : Porters (except railroad and stores). . 
Insurance agents : Restaurant, etc., keepers 
Newsboys Other pursuits 
Proprietors, etc : 


SRS 


— 


~I 


Engravers 
Jewelers, etc 
Mechanics, n. 0. S 


J to 
OOo ara oaaaaow 


Milliners, ete 

Painters, ete 

Paper hangers 

Plasterers, etc 

Plumbers, ete 

Shoemakers, etc. (not in factory) 


one 
eosso 


$s 
SESSreBSBSSER SuBSSSRSSSHanBSRS BRARS 

















The percentages given are the percentages of employers or inde- 
pendent workers for each group. As stated before, these percentages 
were adopted after careful examination of the census index to occupa- 
tions. It is freely admitted that they are based almost entirely upon 
judgment. 

Officials and Managers. 


Officials and managers, although employees, are given apart from 
other employees. In some of the census industry and occupation 
classifications these occupations have been given separately; in other 
classifications they have been included with employer groups. For 
example, retail and wholesale dealers, bankers, undertakers, etc., 
include a certain percentage of managers. Where officials and mana- 
gers have been given in toto for the entire industrial group, as in 
the case of manufacturing and mechanical industries, they have 
been redistributed among the several subindustry groups prorated 
on the basis of the number of employees in the several groups. It 
will be noted that no officials and managers are given for some of 
the industries as shown in Tables 3 and 4. This does not mean 
that there were no officials and managers for these groups, but that 
it was difficult or impossible to allocate them for these industries. 


[11] 
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Redistribution of Occupations in Census Classifications. 


In order to classify the employees in the United States according 
to the standard industry classifications it was necessary to pedis. 


tribute the industry and occupation classifications as given in {hl | 


census. Some of the occupations, such as farmers and m 
obviously can belong only to one industrial classification. Ot)ers. 
however, such as blacksmiths and stationary firemen, are comioy 





to several industrial classifieations. The 1910 Federal censu- o{| — 


occupations contained a classification of occupations by indusiry. 
and the distribution therein shown was followed as far as practic.})|, 
in allocating the occupations in the 1920 census. 

Agriculture and extraction of minerals.—No changes were made jy 
the reclassification of the occupations in agriculture and extrac)» 
of minerals. 

Manufacturing and mechanical establishments.—Most of the occ. 
tional groups included under manufacturing and mechanice! in 
tries have been retained under manufacturing in the new classi 
tion although it was necessary to allocate these occupations amony 
the several subindustry groups. A number of the oecupations wo 
transferred to other Le a classifications in the new sched 


For example, boiler makers, molders, and machinists were trans-| 


ferred to the subclass “‘iren and steel’’ under manufacturing; cabine- 
makers and coopers were transferred to wood products; dressma |); 
and tailors were transferred to clothing onauaita stil ; COMposil ors 
were transferred to printing and publishing; blacksmiths, filers a1! 
polishers, and oilers of machinery were transferred to miscellane: 
manufacturing. 

All of the following occupations were transferred to construction: 

Builders and contractors, masons, building laborers, helpers in 
building and hand trades, building painters, paper hangers, plasi«r- 
ers and cement finishers, plumbers and gas fitters, roofers and slaivrs, 
structural-iron workers, and the semiskilled in building and bhuud 
trades. 

Electric light and power plants and gas works were transferred io 
public utilities. 

Piano tuners and architects’ apprentices were transferred ‘) 
clerical and professional service. 

Stationary engineers and stationary firemen were transferred t» « 
separate new classification, inasmuch as these occupations were cv10- 
mon to practically all of the industrial groups and it was not feasi!)le 
to redistnibute them. 

Proprietors and officials and foremen for the entire manufacturing 
and mechanical industry group were distributed among the new 
subindustry groups on the basis of the number of employees in ea! 

up. 
wr rentices as shown in the census classification were combin! 
with their respective trades. 

The following occupations, because of their numerical importai 
and also because they were common to several industries, were 
redistributed among jseveral industry classifications. They wee 
allocated only among those classifications which contained a piv- 
ponderating number of these occupations as shown by the 1910 
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RECLASSIFICATION OF 1920 OCCUPATION CENSUS. 13 
occupation census. The occupations and the per cent which were 
allocated to the several industry classifications are as follows: 

Carpenters: Eighty-three per cent to construction; 30 per cent of 
17 per cent (5.1 per cent) to wood products; 70 per cent of 17 per 
cent (11.9 per cent) to iron and steel. 

Cranemen, derrick men, hoist men, etc.: Fifty per cent to mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing; 50 per cent to construction. 

Hlectricians: Thirty-three and one-third per cent to construction; 
60 per cent of two-thirds (40 per cent) to iron and steel; 40 per cent 
of two-thirds (263 per cent) to miscellaneous manufacturing. 

Mechanics, n. o. s.: Ninety per cent to miscellaneous manufactur- 
ing; 10 per cent to construction. 

Painters, glaziers, varnishers, enamelers (factory): Twenty-five per 
cent to wood products; 75 per cent to iron and steel. 

Pattern makers: Fifty per cent to iron and steel; 50 per cent to 
miscellaneous manufacturing. 

Transportation.—Of the occupations included under transporta- 
tion in the Federal oecupation census, road and street building and 
repairing were transferred to construction; street cleaning to public 
utilities; and mail earriers to clerical and professional service. All 
of the other groups were retained under the new transportation 
classification. 

Trade.—The following occupations under the census “‘trade”’ 
classification were transferred to clerical and professional service: 
Bankers, brokers, and money lenders; commercial travelers; inspec- 
tors, gaugers, and samplers; insurance agents and officials; newsboys; 
proprietors, officials, and managers, n. o. s.; real estate agents and 
officials; auctioneers, demonstrators, and sales agents; undertakers. 

Delivery men (stores, laundries, and bakeries) were transferred to 
transportation. 

All of the other occupations were retained under the new “trade” 
classification. 

Public service (not elsewhere classified).—Laborers were transferred 
to public utilities; soldiers, sailors, and marines were transferred to 
a separate classification under the new schedule. All of the other 
occupations under public service were transferred to clerical and 
professional service. 

Professional service.—Aeronauts were transferred to a separate 
classification under the new schedule. All of the other occupations 
under the eensus professional service group were transferred to 
clerical and professional service. 

Domestic and personal service.—Steam railroad porters were trans- 
ferred to transportation; laundry operatives, owners, and officials 
were transferred to the submanufacturing classification, ‘‘laundries, 
dyeing, and cleaning.” All of the other occupations under the 
census domestic and personal service group were transferred to 
clerical and wor Rca pri ee 

Clerical occupations.—All of the occupations under this group 
were transferred to clerical and professional service. 
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Comparison of Census of Manufactures with Reclassified Census of Occupations, 


[XN ORDER to ascertain how the manufacturing classification of the 
reclassified census of occupations of 1920 compares with the 
ensus of manufactures of 1919 these two classifications have been 
arranged in parallel columns as shown in the following table. The 
census of manufactures contains only wage earners, whereas the 
census of occupations contains all employees, including salaried 
workers as well as wage earners. The total number of salaried 
employees has been added to the total of the census of manufactures. 
The stationary engineers and firemen, which were not allocated in 
the census of occupations, were added to the total. It will be noted 
that in most of the classifications the number of employees in the 
census of manufactures approximate those in the census of occupa- 
tions. The two eda exceptions are the food and chemical 
industries. 
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TaBLE 6.—COMPARISON OF CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES OF 1919 WITH RECLASSI- 
FIED CENSUS OF OCCUPATIONS OF 1920. 






































Census of Census of 
manufac- occupations 
Industry. tures (wage (qqaghovees . 
earners). Table 3. 
fms and ~— products. ...... 654, re ” 523 
iquors an verageS............ 55, 44: , 857 
Tobacco iit Soethabe’ + odede ceed esebe 157, 097 191, 526 
Textiles and their products........| 11,611,309 1, 021, 864 
Lh Blas cbuedhsgdssoeee ao clavebddecdakyed 719, 109 
Tron and steel................-..-- 1,585,712 | 23,073,095 
Vehicles and land transportation. - GG, DO No cecccccecesd< 
Railroad repair shops............. TA Seer 
Lumber and its remanufacture. ... 839, 008 761, 578 
Leather and its finished products. -. 349, 362 388, 
Printing and publishing...........].....-.....-.- 308, 141 
Paper and pulp products. ......... 4 509, 875 113, 620 
Nandi ecddddvedoocccedecle cock sdsnbeupe y 
Chemical and allied products. .... - & 427, 008 198, 996 
Glass, clay, and stone............. 298 , 659 286, 639 
Metal products (notiron and steel). 339, 469 467, 571 
Rubber and composition goods. ...|.............. 161, 530 
Laundries, dyeing and cleaning. ..|...........-.- 137, 320 
Miscellaneous industries. .......... 6 1,227,111 7 1, 250, 124 
a Tee thks. ES teed 9, 096, 372 9,627, 210 
Salaried employees................ 1467, FBT fo oes. vc dcbce 
Stationary e eers and firemen 
(not allocated)........ CP ICAL i= AER 385, 971 
as copashodareciee 10, 543,599 | 10,013, 181 
1 Includes clotbing. 


2 Includes vehicles and railroad repair shops. 


8 Includes cobblers not in factory. 


4 Includes printing and publishing. 


6 Includes gas works. 


6 Includes rubber and composition goods, electrical supplies, 


shipbuildin 


g- 
7 Includes not specified metal industries. 
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ARBITRATION IN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING INDUSTRY. 15 


History of Arbitration in American Newspaper Publishing Industry. 
By Davip Weiss, A. M., Member or THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 
Introduction. 


RIOR to the invention of the linotype machine American 
p newspapers were small in size, limited in edition, and did not 
nearly begin to cover the large news field which they do to-day. 
This was due not so much to a lack of enterprise on the part of the 
management as to the inability of the mechanical department to 
produce a sufficient quantity of type. Moreover, composition by 
oan was not only a slow, Sd cetons process, but very expensive. 
Only the prosperous newspaper could afford to set more than about 
two-thirds of its type in its own office. 

The prohibitive cost of composition necessitated the use of “boiler 
plate.” + These stereotyped plates were obtained from newspaper 
syndicates located in New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and other large cities advantageously situated, where they did a 
profitable business in such ready-to-print matter. This matter con- 
tained principally ‘feature’? material—short and serial stories and 
special and timely articles contributed by well-known writers, 

reachers, teachers, politicians, stage celebrities, and other persons 
in the public eye. Without the aid of these ‘‘plates’’ daily news- 
papers would have had either to reduce their already limited number 
of pages or to employ such a large number of compositors and quan- 
tity of type as to make newspaper publishing financially beg eaten 
These “‘ plates’? came, by fast freight, to the publisher for his own 
personal use, after which they had to be returned to the original 
owner. 

With the perfection of the linotype machine, however, a revolution 
in newspaper publishing was effected. One linotype operator could 
now set four to five times as much type as a hand compositor. In- 
stead of picking up one type at a time, he sat before a keyboard, 
and with speed and accuracy that were formerly almost inconceivable 
composed a whole-line at a time without moving from his seat until 
his tray was full of type, when he would get up and empty it onto a 
galley.2. Type was thus set with greater ease and at a much lower 
cost than before, with the result that ‘boiler plate” lost favor with 
most editors. 

The adoption of the typesetting machine produced considerable 
anxiety in the printing Bid vg Printers, unable to see the long-time 
effect of cheap composition, dreaded the day when the linotype would 
be in general use. Some already imagined themselves thrown out of 
work, walking from shop to shop, begging for a day’s employment. 
Furthermore, they feared that within a short time the compositor’s 
trade would be reduced to the status of semiskilled labor, gradually 
being filled with women and children. 

The immediate result was precisely what the printers feared. For 
by October 8, 1894, more than 3,500 members of the International 





1 Metal plates, having a flat surface, about 24 inches wide and 20 inches long. 
2 A zinc, steel, or brass tray of various widths and lengths used to hold type. 
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Typographical Union had been displaced by 1,450 linotypes then iy | 
use,* while the number of nonunion men fohersed was never learne|. | 3 
Faced with this grave situation, a few printers, like the Ludditys. | 
urged that the union either destroy the machines or prohibit th.» | 
use. Others demanded that the wnion secure control of the exist: 
patents or offer attractive inducements for the invention of new onc<. 
to be rented to publishers and other employers. Both of thi. 
suggestions were disregarded, being considered either impossible 
impracticable. But there still remained another plan of action |.» 
the organization to pursue, namely, to obtain control of the operati 
of the linotype through agreements with the publishers that t 
printers already employed should be given the first opportunity ‘, 
qualify as linotype operators.’ ‘To this most employers readily su')- 
scribed, thereby reducing displacement to a minimum. Throu 
agreements with publishers the union secured for its members a qua<i- 
monopoly. Union men not only operated the new machines bu: 
acted in the capacity of machinists and machine tenders. And wii 
the aid of the new machines all-home print was made economic: 
thus permitting editors to inerease the number of their pages a: 
editions. 

Following the installation of the linotype, there was a short perio: 
of merciless Gorpetilion between contiguous newspapers. Fa 
publisher strove, by incorporating in his paper new features an 
special departments, to win not only the advertising and circulati: 
from his rivals but their most efficient. printers. And when negoti- | 
ating a new contract with a subordinate union, he would not in- 
frequently insist on a more favorable agreement than had bec: 

anted to his competitors. Obviously this precipitated man 

isputes between unions and proprietors, often resulting in strike- 
or loekouts. 

It was not long, however, before progressive publishers realiz«. 
that if their busmess was to prosper they had to have some sort « 
safe d against strikes, boycotts, and other imterference wit! 
publication. . Such stoppages not only were irritating but involve: | 
an irreparable loss in money and prestige. A newspaper is unlike | ~ 
most other commodities. It has to be produced daily and sol 
daily, or it is worthless. Moreover, a newspaper plant was no 

er a small, inexpensive enterprise, but a business in whic): 
thousands or hundreds of thousands of dollars were invested. Con- 
sequently it was to the interest of both publisher and employee t. 
effect some sort of an agreement which would guarantee the pro- 
prietor against strikes and boycotts on the one hand and_ protec 
printers against lockouts and sudden reductions in pay on the other. 
hus in T399 and 1900 we find various branches ri the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association discussing the practicability 0: 
lecal and national arbitration, with just such a purpose in view.* 











ee eae Porat 











3 gre , George A.: History of the International ‘Typographical Union. Indianapolis, 1913, p. 497. 

4This fe-spaanes fon by soaetee! ot-tiae printers whom the writer met during his 16 yea: 
of experience at the trade in about 10 States. ‘ 

+ American Publishers’ Association Bulletin on Organization, Indianapolis. 
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ARBITRATION IN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING INDUSTRY. 


First Agreement, May |, 1901, to May I, 1902. 


HE first fruitful attempt to effect an arbitration agreement 
between the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association and 
the International Typographical Union was made by Frederick 
Driscoll, of St. Paul, Minn., who, as representative of the former 
organization, was invited to address the printers’ convention at 
Milwaukee, August 14, 1900.° Encouraged by the friendly recep- 
tion accorded him by the printers, Mr. Driscoll pressed the question 
at. the publishers’ convention held in New York in February, 1900, 
but received little support. Nevertheless a committee of seven was 
appointed to investigate the feasibility of the plan, with instructions 
to report at the next annual meeting of that body. 

The majority of the publishers were not as yet convinced of the 
osuitiaabliiter of an arbitration agreement. For when the committee 
of seven reported in favor of arbitration, they voted it down, not 
because they were opposed to the principle, but because they 
believed that the subordinate unions would not live up to their 
contracts, especially as no national union officials had been con- 
sulted about the proposed plan.° However, a majority of the 
attending delegates agreed to test the project, ened that only 
members in favor of it should be requested to sign an arbitration 
contract, A standing committee of three was selected “to take up 
labor questions affecting the members of the association, with all 
power to protect the interests of the publishers who may be in 
trouble with labor unions.’”’> The delegates, furthermore, voted 
that no local member or association should decide a question 
“mvolving the jurisdiction of a national union,” or make changes 
affecting members at large, until such matters had been passed upon 
by the special standing committee. The convention also gave the 
special committee power to negotiate with each of the allied organi- 
zations in order to establish joint arbitration boards for the purpose 
of adjudicating all disputes between its members and local unions 
which could otherwise not be settled peaceably. 

Upon adjournment the president appointed Alfred Cowles, of 
the Chicago Tribune, chairman; Herman Ridder, of the New York 
Staats Zeitung; and M. J. Lowenstein, of the St. Louis Star, members 
of the special standing commiutiee, and instructed them to bring 
before the International Typographical convention the question of 
permitting the employment of nonunion persons as proof readers. 
At that convention the representative of this committee argued that 
since linot machinists were not printers there was no reason why 
they should be compelled to become members of the typographical 
union. Complaint was also made that the “International Typo- 
graphical Union does not at all times respect as sacred contracts 
made between local unions and publishers,’ and that a great deal of 
friction was caused by loeal unions, which at secret meetings drew up 
new wage demands without first consulting the publishers in the 





5 American Newane r Publishers’ Association Bulletin on Organization, Indianapolis. 

6Iidem. It shoul Spee at this point, however, that Alexander A. McCormick, then manager 
of the C Record Herald, and Ev Post, was the first to propose such a plan, which was to be 
worked out through a labor bureau, in a talk before the publishers’ asseciation in convention at Chicago 
the previous year. 
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jurisdiction affected. Another point of contention to which reference 
was made was the fact that foremen were compelled to be members 
of the union. 

At this time it was reported that the 200 publishers having agree- 
ments with typographical unions had more than $20,000,000 invested 
in their mechanical plants and employed about 20,000 persons, of 
whom approximately 60 per cent were members of labor unions. 

On assuming the office of labor commissioner of the publishers’ 
association, Mr. Driscoll drew up a tentative agreement at presented 
it to James M. Lynch, at that time president of the International 
Typographical Union. The proposed agreement provided for the 
submission of all disputes affecting wage scales to arbitration boards 
composed of one representative of each contending party, with a 
third to be chosen by the two arbitrators. 

At the printers’ national convention in 1900 the national union 
advised that subordinate bodies adopt conciliatory measures at all 
times when revising their scale of prices; that they submit any new 
demands to the pdbtinbints interested before attempting to put them 
into effect; and that unions, when requested, allow a representative 
of the publishers’ association to be heard on important changes 
affecting their interests. The delegates, furthermore, adopted 
resolutions providing for an amicable adjustment of all differences; 
they agreed to submit to arbitration all disputes, te and future, 
between members of the typographical union and of the publishers’ 
organization; and to print these resolutions and send them to all 
vebuedianste unions, which, if indorsed by 50 of them, should then be 
submitted to a referendum of the entire membership. President 
Lynch named an executive council consisting of C. E. Hawkes, J. W. 
Bramwood, and himself, which later met Messrs. Cowles, A. A. 
McCormick (proxy for Herman Ridder), and Lowenstein, representing 
the publishers, at Chicago, on November 16 and 17; there they drew 
up and signed an arbitration agreement. On referendum to the 
printers in March, 1901, the agreement was indorsed by 9,014 votes 
out of a total of 16,074 cast.? The contract, which consisted of 16 
sections and went into effect May 1, 1901, provided substantially 
as follows: 

(1) Publishers with arbitration pacts employing union labor in any or all mechan- 


ical departments were to be protected against strikes, walkouts, boycotts, or any 
other concerted interference with the peaceful operation of departments so contracted 


or. 

(2) If conciliation between publisher and union failed the case was to go to the 
local arbitration board. Upon the failure of the local board to agree or to reach a 
satisfactory decision, the differences were to be settled by the national board. 

(3) In case of an appeal from the local board of arbitration, the national board was 
to take evidence only upon a majority vote of the board; but the appellant and appel- 
lee might be required to submit records and briefs and make oral or written arguments 
in support of their several contentions. 

(4) Pending a decision under such an appeal work was to be continued. Ifa change 
was finally made in the wage scale, it was to be retroactive. 

(5) Any number of newspaper publishers in a city might form a local publishers’ 
association and enter into a contract, verbal or written, with the typographical union. 

(6) An employer of union labor could demand the services of the national board 
of arbitration when the local board failed to render a satisfactory decision. 

(7) Local unions could demand the services of the national board when they were 
dissatisfied with a decision of a local board. 


7 Tracy, George A.: History of the International Typographical Union. Indianapolis, 1913, p. 647. 
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(8) A union department was construed to mean only one composed wholly of union 
employees, in which union rules prevailed, and in which the union had been for- 
mally recognized by the employer. wir 

(9) The agreement was to apply to individual members of the American News- 

aper Publishers’ Association or to local associations which had accepted it at least 
30 days before the development of a dispute. 

(10) The national board of arbitration was to consist of the president of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union and the commissioner of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, or his proxy. If they could not reach an agreement, the 
were to choose a third member, who was to act as chairman of the board. The deci- 
sion of a majority of the board was final. 

(11) In the event of the refusal of either party to a dispute to accept and comply 
with the decision of the national board of arbitration, all aid and support to the firm 
or union was to be withdrawn by both parties to the agreement, and acts of such 
recalcitrant were to be publicly disavowed. 

(12) The national board of arbitration was to act when its services were required, 
and do so at the earliest possible moment. 

(13) All expense attendant upon the settlement of any dispute, except personal 
expenses, were to be borne equally by the parties to the dispute. 

(14) Conditions obtaining before the initiation of a dispute were to remain in effect 
pending arbitration. 

(15) Section 15 contained 10 minor clauses, which are to govern the procedure of 
arbitration. 

(16) Section 16 contained the contract in full. 

Having adopted a tentative arbitration compact, the publishers 
and the national union set about to construct a permanent instru- 
ment which would be both equitable and practicable. This marks 
the genesis of industrial arbitration agreements in the United States 
and will stand out as a landmark in labor history. 

The arrangement provided for a local board of three arbitrators: 
One representative of the publishers, one of the union, and a third 
chosen by the other two. This board was to judge all disputes in its 
an award was made. 

f, however, in the opinion of either party the judgment rendered 
was unsatisfactory, an appeal could be taken to the national board, 
pees | of the labor commissioner of the publishers and the presi- 
dent of the international union; and if they failed to agree, a third, 
disinterested, person was to be selected to preside. A majority 
decision was binding on both parties.* 

With the consent of both the publishers’ association and the union, 
the national tribunal was later increased to six members. If this 
body failed to agree after two meetings, a seventh person could be 
added, who was to be chairman of the committee. The local boards 
were ordered to increase their membership to four, each side choosing 
two, with the power to add a fifth, if they did not agree.’ 

With arbitration an established institution, a more conciliatory 
attitude was manifested by both sides whenever a controversy arose 
over a new wage scale or working conditions. Publishers were now 
assured continuous publication; they were protected against strikes, 
walkouts, and other stoppages, to which many of them had hereto- 
fore been frequently subjected, and which envoy 4 resulted in an 
retrievable loss to both employer and employee. Now, instead of 


rare asa with status quo torre. unti 





* At the printers’ convention held at Birmingham in 1901 an attempt was made to annul the compulsory 
feature of the agreement, but this proposal was defeated by a large majority. The delegates then adopted 
a resolution pledging the union whole-heartedly to the principle of arbitration and emy ov ering the execu- 
tive council to make such additions and changes asit deemed necessary in framing new agreements. (The 
Bulletin, Indianapolis, June, 1917, supplement, p. 270. Organ of International ographical Union.) 

*Itis interesting to note that at this time the Mailers’, the Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’, and the 
Photoengravers’ unions were affiliated with the International Typographical Union. 
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resorting. to strikes, lockouts, boycotts, or blacklists, difficulties wor. 


amicably settled. In fact, so successful was arbitration during 
first year that not a single strike or lockout occurred in an of! 


> 


which had an arbitration agreement, whereas seven strikes occur | 


in newspaper composing rooms which had no such compacts. | 1 
questionably this record had considerable influence on the skeptical 
employer. Moreover, it dispelled the suspicion of some union -\- 
who had always held that compulsory submission of disputes {o 
arbitration would materially peek den their organization. And aj (er 
a year of industrial peace, during which 20 newspaper offices \ 
unionized, both sides were unequivocally committed to the princ 
of industrial arbitration. Conciliation replaced hostility; good \\\\| 
superseded suspicion; and cooperation 84 collective efforts follow od 
destructive competition and individual bargaining. 


Second Agreement, May |, 1902, to May 1, 1907. 


NOTWITHSTAN DING the success of the initial arbitration ag 
; ment, it was not long before both parties realized that the now 
instrument lacked elasticity and comprehensiveness. It provid (| 


for controversies arising over existing wage contracts, but contain | 
practically nothing as to means for adjusting disputes which miv i: | 


result from the negotiation of new wage scales. Nevertheless bot! 
parties were willing, with certain amendments, to renew the covena'it, 
and this was done, but this time for a period of five years, to take 
effect May 1, 1902. 

At the Cincinnati convention in 1902 it was brought to the atten- 
tion of the delegates that the publishers’ association strongly objeci« 
io what was then known as section No. 142 of the Book of La 
of the International Typographical Union. This section provici! 
for the abrogation of a contract in the event of trouble with a un: 
affiliated with the allied trades council. As this provision had loi 
been regarded as a dead letter—only one attempt having been made |» 
enforce it—the delegates readily annulled this clause. The co- 
vention, however, peremptorily refused the request of the publish: 's 
that the laws of the international union be subject to arbitrati 
and instructed the executive council not to allow such a proceeding \ 
occur in the deliberations of the national board of arbitration. 

Peace and a most cordial relationship marked the first two ye. 
of the second arbitration agreement. The few minor differen :s 
which arose were easily +e: ar in a manner satisfactory toe boii 
parties. In the summer of 1903, however, two serious labor < -- 
turbaaces broke the peace. 

Qn the expiration of their contracts, the Seattle and the Spokane 
unions presented demands for an increase over the old scale of wags. 
These were unomediately followed by counterpropositions froin 
the publishers’ associations in both cities, demanding that wages |» 
reduced and the number of working hours be increased. ‘T\v 
publishers’ demands provoked indignation among the printers 2) (| 
were summarily rejected by them. The disputes went to lov: 
arbitration. e unions declared that their demands were “jusi. 
and, therefore, should be granted. ‘The publishers, on the other hand. 


zeplied that their counterproposals were equally “just” and should | 
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be given consideration along with the printers’ demands. A deadlock 
followed. Neither side would yield. The local boards in both cities 
struggled to effect a conciliation, but in vain, for the contending 
proposals were so divergent that arbitration was impossible. Finally, 
josing faith im the local boards, the printers in both cities struck and 
completely tied up the papers parties to the arbitration. An imme- 
diate call was sent to the national arbitration board, which, on 
arriving at the scene of the strike, ordered the men back to work, 
pending arbitration. Both disputes were finally settled in favor of 
the umions. 

In reporting this rupture at the printers’ convention of 1903, held at 
Washington, D. C., the special committee which had been appointed 
to investigate both strikes declared that the “‘ publishers precipitated 
the trouble by a display of bad faith in the outset.’ This charge, 
however, was vigorously denied by Commissioner Driscoll in an 
address to the delegates. President Lynch, in summarizing the con- 
troversy, asserted that both disturbances were caused by the fact that 
there was no code of procedure to guide the arbitration boards. 

The provision which bound the local union to arbitration, through 
the national organization, and at the same time left publishers 
free to accept or reject the agreement, caused considerable dissatis- 
faction among local umons. President Lynch pointed out this 
disparity in an address before the publishers’ association, and 
requested that the organization take action that would equally bind 
the employer to the principle. According to reports of local unions, 
it was the practice a rtain publishers to refuse arbitration until the 
time arrived to negotiate a new wage scale, then hurriedly execute a 
contract, and use every effort to avoid the 60-day clause.“ To 
remedy: this evil, the executive council suggested that a change be 
made in section 8 of the covenant, so as to read: 

Section 8. This agreement shall bind only those individual members of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association and local associations of publishers entering 
into the ‘contract’ as herein set forth, and this contract shall bot apply to disputes 
having their inception within 60 days after such agreement has been countersigned 
and guaranteed by the president ef the International Typographical Union. The 
inception of a dispute is the date that notice is given of the desire in any way to change 
existing conditions; provided, that the International Typographical Union executive 
council must accept or reject any contract submitted to them within 30 days aiter the 
receipt. 

This amendment was submitted to the Washingt®n convention 
and received the unqualified indorsement of the delegates, but was 
later turned down by the publishers’ association. And as a result 
of this action the executive council was empowered to draw up a 
code of procedure, to meet with the special standing committee of 
the publishers, and to adopt a code which would definitely outline 
the steps to be followed by an arbitration board. Both committees 
met shortly after and agreed upon a code which was required to be 
followed in all disputes arising in union composing rooms, 

Addressing the printers’ convention at St. Louis in 1904, Mr. 
Driscoll urged that the delegates amend their laws so that unskilled 








© Tracy, George A.: History of the International T aphical Union. ledsielbindia, 1913, p. 728. _ 

The Rest (1901) agreement, as shown on p.18, pro ded t that signers of the contract were entitled to the 
benefits of the agreement only in disputes arising after the expiration of 30 days from the time of signing. 
On renewal of the agreement in 1902, this period was exten to 60 days. 
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labor might be performed by nonunion men; it was also his opinion 
that a foreman should not be compelled to be a member of the union, 
but that he should be free “to fulfill his duty to his employer,’ 
‘and not “trammeled with priority lists, ‘sub’ lists, and appeals 
and fines by the union.” ” In reply to this appeal the delegates 
ointed out that there was no national priority law on the statute 
ooks, and that there was no provision which forbade nonunion men 
to perform unskilled labor. The convention, however, did not allow 
the publishers’ request that foremen be nonunion men. Moreover, 
it was explicitly declared that the union rules were never intended to 
deprive the foreman of a “free hand,” or prevent him from fulfilling 
his obligation to his employer. | 
The national arbitration board, at a meeting held July 21-24, 1904, 
rendered an important decision, dispelling the erroneous idea hel 
by some printers and publishers that a foreman could not discharge 
an employee for ‘‘just cause.’’ The case grew out of the dismissal 
of a compositor by the foreman of the Denver News-Times, and the 
demand oi the chapel * that the discharged worker be immediately 
reinstated. The board ruled that the foreman of a composing room 
had the unqualified right to dismiss an employee for causes enu- 
merated in the union laws," but held that the chapel could not be 
denied the right to demand his reinstatement. But should the fore- 
man refuse reinstatement, the decision continued, the chapel must 
take its grievance to the local union, through the usual channels; and 
if the local sustained the chapel’s action the foreman, under the 
typographical laws, had the right of appeal. Even when the foreman | © 
complied with the demand of reinstatement, he still had the right of [| ~ 
appeal. Should, however, the foreman refuse to reinstate on the | ~ 
demand of the chapel indorsed by the highest court, then the estab- 
lishment would be liable to reimburse the man or men for all time lost. 
.. An entirely unexpected move had occurred in the latter part of 
| 1901, when the Photoengravers’ Union withdrew from the Internationa! 
Typographical Union, organized an international body of its own, 
and appeared before Commissioner Driscoll, demanding recognition 
as an independent union. Mr. Driscoll refused the request on the 
ground that he did not want to encourage factional disputes within | © 
the parent body. But, in December, 1905, when the engravers had | — 
established a permanent organization, he negotiated an arbitration | — 
agreement with them to expire May 1, 1907.° 


Third Agreement, May |, 1907, to May I, 1912. 


A® A result of six years of experience with arbitration, it was | — 
found necessary to incorporate radical changes in the third 

agreement, which became effective May 1, 1907. Under previous 
contracts the national court had consisted of the commissioner of the 
publishers’ association, the president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, and, if these two failed to reach a satisfactory 
agreement, a third member. Local boards were also composed of | 
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6 American N: per Publishers’ Association Bulletin on Organization, Indianapolis. 
12 Tracy, George A.: History of the International Typograp Union. Indianapolis, 1913, p.773. | 
13 Union rules require that compositors employed in each office form a chapter, or chapel, elect a chair- 
man, and meet at least once a month. 

14 International Typographical Union. General Laws, sec. 108; Book of Laws, 1917, sec. 121. 
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two representatives, one from each party, and if they disagreed, a 
third person was added. This arrangement, however, had not 
vol out as expected, and had proved to be a disappointment to 
both groups. Experience had demonstrated that the third person, 
who generally presided, was usually chosen not for his technical 
qualifications but for his supposed impartiality. This condition 
often gave rise to decisions that were acceptable neither to the pub- 
lishers nor to the union. So finally, after several conferences between 
the special standing committee and the executive council, it was 
agreed to incorporate in the new contract a provision eliminating all 
outside persons and providing that the national arbitration board 
should consist of three members of the special standing committee 
and three members of the executive council of the typographical 
union. Moreover, a stipulation allowing disputes to be net directly 
to the national board was included in the third pact. It was also 
ruled that local boards should consist of four arbitrators, two from 
the publishers and two from the union. 

The new contract was indorsed by the delegates at the Colorado 
Springs Convention held in 1906. It was broader in scope than any 
of the preceding documents. It provided for disputes arising over 
wages, hours, and working conditions, excepting such as were 
governed by international union laws, with a further provision that 
the union laws adopted during the life of the national arbitration 
contract should not affect that contract. Moreover, the pact 
declared that all conditions in effect at the initiation of a dispute 
should remain in force unchanged until the question in dispute was 
finally settled. 

By mutual concurrence, amendments were made to the arbitration 
agreement and the code of procedure at meetings held by the national 
board during June and September, 1909. Slight alterations were 
made in sections 4 and 5 of the arbitration pact and in sections 7 
and 18 of the code of procedure. These modifications greatly facili- 
tated the labors of the board, in that cases involving wage disputes 
were required first to be considered by the local board and could 
reach the national board only in the form of an appeal. Differences 
arising over the interpretation of contracts, however, were permitted 
to come directly to the major body. Otherwise, disputes had to be 
adjusted in the jurisdiction in which they arose, except when the 
local board could not agree and had appealed the case. 

What was regarded as the most serious stoppage since the adoption 
of the arbitration plan occurred in Chicago, when 200 men employed 
on the Chicago Examiner and Chicago American suddenly walked 
out without first submitting their grievances to arbitration. The 
strike arose over the measurement of type set on the linotype machine. 
The ruling of the local union, which backed both chapels in their 
walkout, was that the line should be measured 13 ems wide, whereas 
the office sought to pay the men on the 124-em basis, the actual 
width of the slug.’ When the news reached the national office, the 
members of the executive council hurried to Chicago, and after 
publicly disavowing the strike, ironed out the differences and cen- 
sured the men who had left their machines. The strikers then 








% Type is measured by a unit called a pica, which is one-sixth of an inch. 
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returned to work. Once more the national board proved its meii|. 
a aneaaadieeet in maintaining peace after the local beard },a\ 
ailed. 

On the death of Mr. Driscoll, the publishers’ association selec 
H. N. Kellogg, then business manager of the New York Tribune, 
fill the vacancy on the special standing committee. And upon |\ic 
resignation of Alexander A. McCormick the former was made chair- 
man of the special standing committee, thus eliminating the ). st 
formerly held by Mr. Driscoll. 


Fourth Agreement, May 1, 1912, to May 1, 1917. 
SINCE the industry had now experienced 11 years of satisfact.ry 


contractual relationship, a period marked by a gradual reductivy, | 


in the number of working hours to eight per day and a general incre... 





in wages tarengnceh the entire jurisdiction of the International Union | 
t . 


(resulting, with the aid of the linotype, in more than doubimg p 

duction in the newspaper composing reom), it was no longer necess:: \ 
to argue the practicability of arbitration. It was now an establisie 
institution in every progressive newspaper office, for it demonstrai« 
conclusively that a secure and well-paid worker could set more ty)» 


in 8 hours than a dissatisfied and underpaid man in 10. Moreover, | 


there could no longer be any doubt that the principle of arbitration, 
was waquesisonehiy sound and that it was indispensable in the pu) 
lishing industry, if industrial peace and good will were te be main- 
tained. That arbitration had proved its worth was attested by ic 
fact that by the close of 1912 the American. Newspaper Publishers 
Association had in operation a total of 416 individual arbitration 
contracts—217 with typographical unions, 108 with stereotype). 
unions, 47 with mailers’ unions,’ and 44 with photoengrave: 
unions. ° 
Fundamental changes were made in the code of procedure inc: 

porated in the fourth agreement. The experience of the past {\: 
years had proved beyond cavil that a radical revision was needed | 
the code. The local arbitration boards not only failed to agree 01: 
cases brought before them, but they often refused to consider ev 
minor disputes arising in their jurisdictions, preferring that the cas 
go directly to the national board, and thus enable them to eva: 
responsibility entirely. This shifting of disputes from the local 
the national board produced many perplexing difficulties, for ‘| 
latter board found it impossible to cope with the large number »/ 
requests for arbitration, most. of which were of a purely local char- 
acter and could have been adjusted more panseny and with greate: 
dispatch by the local body. Amendments, therefore, were made |i 
sections 5, 7, and 12 of the code with but slight modifications in i! 
arbitration pact, ostensibly to end this abuse, by providing for coi 
pulsory local settlement of cases which were subject to local adjuci- 
cation. Under the new provision local decisions were assured, a! 
responsibility for the conduct of a case would rest mainly upon tic 
local parties to the arbitration. 





5 American Newspaper Publishers’ Association Bulletin en Organization, Indianapolis. 
26 Mailers’ unions are affiliated with the International Typographical Union. 
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To prevent deadlocks and stimulate satisfactory awards by local 
boards, representatives of the publishers and of the typographical 
union agreed to imerease the membership of local boards, making the 
number five—(1) adireet delegate of the union; (2) a direet delegate 
of the association; (3) @ .persen, not a member of a trade-union, 
selected iby the union delegate; (4) a person not connected with the 
industry selected -by the publishers’ delegate; and (5) a chairman, 
selected by the other four members. Thus the board was to consist of 
two delegates and threeimpartial men, thereby eliminating the funda- 
mental cause of nondecisions. Consequently, appeals from local 
boards to the national tribunal were reduced to a minimum. 

After the fourth agreement became operative, a few subordinate 
unions refused to renew their contracts. This hostile attitude 
embarrassed the remaining locals, whose delegates had indorsed 
the principle of arbitration. Subsequently, the executive council 
pubhely stated that it was the fixed policy of the international 
union ‘to submit all disputes to arbitration. The council believed 
that in plants where an agreement was in force the machinery for 
arbitration would eventually be worked out to the satisfaction of 
beth parties; whereas in those offices where there was no such 
agreement and arbitration was offered as a last resort, arbitration 
would ‘be Jocal m nature and conducted under the rules and methods 
formulated for the particular case to be adjusted. The officials, 
furthermore, declared that a trade-union should not, m defiance of 
public opinion, refuse to accept the principle of arbitration. More- 
over, ‘the unions subscribing to the prinectple felt that they should 
not be taxed to support strikes and lockouts which arose over wage 
scales, which could have been settled amicably by arbitration." 

So firmly was arbitration established in the newspaper industry 
that numerous subordinate unions and publishers without arbitra- 
tion contracts repeatedly applied to the chairman of the special 
standing committee or to the national union officers for assistance 
in adjusting differences regarding wage scales, hours, or working 
conditions. But the decision of the chairman of the committee 
had not been binding upon the publisher, if he refused, until Decem- 
ber, 1914, when the chairman, with the sanction of the board of 
directors of the association, ruled that when .a publisher without an 
arbitration agreement applied to the special standing committee 
for assistance, and received it, he had to abide by the decision of 


the board. 
Fifth Agreement, May |, 1917, to May 1, 1922. 


\XJ/ITH but a single important modification in the code of pro- 
“™ cedure the agreement adopted five years ‘before was allowed 
to remain in force when the time came to renew the agreement. 
The new amendment struck out the words “one such representative 
of each-contending party to befree from personal connection or direct 
mterest in any newspaper or any labor union.” 

At a joint conference of the publishers’ representatives and the 
executive council, it was further agreed that the laws of the inter- 
national union in effect January 1, 1916, should not be subject to 





a Bulletin, Indianapolis, June, 1917, supplement, p. 291. Organ of International Typographical 
nion. 
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arbitration, but that any changes made in those laws relating io 
wages, hours, and working conditions should not become operative 
in existing individual contracts without the concurrence of both 
parties, and should not affect the international arbitration agreement 
until approved by the national board of arbitration. 

The text of the agreement, which expired on April 30, 1922, and [> 
of the code of procedure, are as follows: tite 


ARBITRATION AGREEMENT. hoa! 


Section 1. On and after May 1, 1917, and until April 30, 1922, inclusive, any mem- 
ber of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association conducting a union depart- 
ment under the jurisdiction of the International fa ey Union shall have the 
guaranties hereinafter set forth when the requirements of this arbitration agreement 
are observed. This agreement shall cover all contracts with local unions, whether in 
writing or oral understandings. Oral understandings shall be understood as applying 
to instances wherein union scales are being paid, but where there are no written 
agreements covering bee periods of time. Such oral understandings which are 
not for a definite period may be terminated by either side on 30 days’ notice in writing. 
This agreement shall embrace all contracts of either form which are in effect on April 
30, 1917, and contracts of subsequent date which have been approved by the president 
of the International Typographical Union. 

Sec. 2. To acquire the protection of this agreement an individual arbitration con- 
tract must be executed in quadruplicate in the form oe in this agreement. 
The holder of such individual arbitration contract shall be entitled to the protection 
guaranteed by the provisions of this agreement and the terms of the individual arbi- 
tration contract in respect to any contract such member may have with a local union 
of the International Typographical Union. 

Sec. 3. Any publisher who holds an individual arbitration contract under the prior 
agreement between the parties hereto which terminates May 1, 1917, shall be protected 
hereunder if, before May 1, 1917, he shall have secured an individual arbitration 


Bdate 
SI 


contract in accordance with the provisions of this agreement, as set forth in section | | te 
of the code of procedure. _ Bad 
Sec. 4. Subject to the conditions hereinbefore prescribed, every member of the - 


American Newspaper Publishers’ Association holding an individual arbitration con- 
tract shall have the following guaranties: 

(a) He shall be protected against walkouts, strikes or boycotts by the members of 
the union or unions with which he has contractual relation under this agreement and 
against any other form of concerted interference by them with the usual and regular to fu 
operation of any of his departments of labor. : Bt her 

(b) In the event of a difference arising between a publisher having an individual o- 
arbitration contract and any local union a party thereto, all work shall continue with- Att 
out interruption pending proceedings looking to conciliation or arbitration, either local Rati 
or international, and the wages, hours, or oe conditions prevailing at the time he; 
the difference arises shall be preserved unchanged until a final decision of the matter Spart 
at issue shall be reached. Baisp 

(c) All differences which can not be settled by conciliation shall be referred to app 
arbitration in the manner stipulated in this agreement. Doi tl 

Src. 5. All differences arising under an existing written contract, or an oral under- Bnati 
standing, which involve the application of the international arbitration agreement, lance 
the code of procedure, or any clause or clauses in contracts, or the interpretation to be of st 
placed upon any part or parts of any agreements which can not be settled by con- 
ciliation shall be referred to local arbitration if so required by the local contract, but 
if not shall be submitted to the chairman of the special standing committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association and the president of the International | “mney 
Typographical Union, ther with the arguments and briefs of both parties, and =| “here 
an agreed statement of facts in the controversy, accompanied by a joint letter of 


transmissal certifying that each party is familiar with the contents of all documents. 


DAS Sl 
$1 
Vaete 
Pinte 





In case these two officials can not reach a decision upon the issues involved their Bee 
differences shall be submitted to the international board of arbitration. ance 


Sec. 6. All differences other than those specified in section 5 of this agreement, 
including disagreements arising in negotiations for a new scale of wages, or for hours 
of labor, or in renewing or extending an existing scale, or in respect to a contract, which 
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4 .an not be settled by conciliation, shall be referred to a local board of arbitration in the 
> ,anner stipulated in the code of procedure as set forth in exhibit “B.”’ 
sec. 7. The question whether a department shall be union or nonunion shall not be 
-Jassed as a “difference” to be arbitrated. Union departments shall be understood to 
Fy ean such as are made up of union employees and in which the union has been formally 
Brecognized by the employer. hh  * bs best 
> Sec. 8. If either party to a local arbitration shall be dissatisfied with a decision by a 
Focal board, appeal may be taken to the international board of arbitration to be con- 
tituted as hereinafter — Such appeal may also be taken to the international 
| Moard by either party if for any cause a decision shall not have been rendered by a local 
“Shard within 90 days after the questions to be arbitrated have been duly determined 
Jnder the code of procedure. 
® sec. 9. Local union laws not affecting wages, hours, or working conditions and the 
Waws of the International Typographical Union in effect January 1, 1916, shall not be 
Peubject to the ——— of this arbitration agreement, but all changes in and any new 
International Typographical Union laws thereafter adopted that affect wages, hours 
Bor working conditions shall not be operative until accepted by the international boar 
Woiarbitration. All differences regarding or arising under such laws shall be referred to 
The international board of arbitration: Provided, That international or local laws 
nacted subsequent to the execution of an individual arbitration or local contract 
Yehall not affect either contract during its life, except by mutual agreement. 
> sec. 10, The international board of arbitration shall consist of three members of the 
executive council of the International Typographical Union and the three members 
{the special standing committee of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
rtheir proxies. This board shall meet at such time and place as may be determined 
yy it. Due notice of time and pare of meeting of the international board shall be 
Weiven all interested parties. Ifthe board as thus constituted is unable, after consider- 
Bing a case at two meetings, to reach a decision, the membership of the board may be 
Bincreased by unanimous vote, by the addition of a seventh and disinterested member, 
vhoshall act only on the matters that made his selection necessary, and who shall have 
thesame standing as the other members, and shall act with them at the earliest possible 
ate after his appointment. 
* Sec. 11. The award of the international board of arbitration in all cases shall include 
a determination of all the issues involved; it shall cover the full period between the 
aising of the issues and their final settlement; any change in the wage scale may be 
made effective from the date the issue first arose at the discretion of the board. An 
Yaward by the majority of the international board shall be final, and shall be accepted 
as such by the parties to the dispute. , 
= Sec. 12. At the request of either party to an arbitration the international board shall 
Wdetermine whether evasion, collusion, or fraud has characterized either the local or 
international proceedings, or whether either party has failed to comply with, or refuses 
o fulfill its obligations under a decision, or has omitted to perform any duty prescribed 
herein, or has secured any unfair or fraudulent advantage, or has evaded any provi- 
sion of thisagreement or any rule of the code of procedure, or is not acting in good faith. 
At the cieedicion of such inquiry it shall be wholly within the power of the inter- 
ational board toreject allthat has been previously done and order a rehearing before 
_ Sthe international board, or before a new local board; or it may find against the offending 
“#party or annul the individual arbitration contract. In the event of either party toa 
dispute refusing to accept and comply with a decision of a local board which is not 
appealed, or with a decision of the international board, or with any of the provisions 
i this international arbitration agreement, as determined by a decision of the inter- 
national board, all aid and support to the employer or the local union refusing accept- 
ence and compliance shall be withdrawn by both parties to this agreement. The acts 
Sof such recalcitrant employer or union shall be publicly disavowed and the aggrieved 
party shall be furnished by the other with an official document to that effect. 
> Sec. 13. The form of individual arbitration contract set forth in exhibit “A” and 
the code of procedure set forth in exhibit ‘‘B”’ are hereby made a part of this agree- 
} ent and shall be as binding on the parties hereto as if the same were set forth at length 
herein. 
> Sec. 14. This agreement shall remain in effect from the first day of May, 1917, to 
the 30th day of April, 1922, inclusive, but amendments may be proposed at any 
meeting of the international board of arbitration by either party hereto, and on accept- 
)ance by the other party to this agreement shall become a part hereof. 
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Exhibit A. 
INDIVIDUAL ARBITRATION CONTRACT. 


It is between. ........... , proprietor of the ............ , party of the firg 
part, edveewccecdio<s Union No wy acs¥eccvas ; of eek et owonks eo 5 ry of the second 
part, by its president duly authorized to act in its behalf, as follews: 

Section 1. In the event of any difference arising between the parties to this cop. 
tract which can not be adjusted by conciliation, such difference shall be subm itiog 


to arbitration under the code of procedure provided by the international arbitr tinh 


agreement, effective May 1, 1917, between the American Newspaper Publisher: \.. 
seciation and the International Typographical ‘Union. 

Sec. 2. This contract shall cover any contract between the parties of the first and 
second parts whether the same is in writing or an oral understanding, subject io {!, 


conditions pees in the international arbitration agreement, effective May 1, 917 


between the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association and the Internationa! |). 
graphical Union. 

Soc. 3. It is expressly understood and agreed that the international arbitra;ioy 
agreement and the code of procedure, both hereunto attached, between the Amer io; 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association and the International Typographical Union -)\/\| 
be integral parts of this contract and shall have the same force and effect as thouc); s: 
forth in the contract itself. 

Ssc. 4. The parties hereto specifically authorize the executive council of the | 1), 
national ‘T'y ical Union and the special standing committee of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association to give public disavowal of any failure to con))|; 
with this contract as provided im section 12 of the international arbitration agree :\, 

This contract shall be in full force and effect on the ...... day of 
19...., and continue until the 30th day of April, 1922, inclusive. 


Exhibit B. 
Cope or PRoOcEDURE. 


Szcrion 1. lia publisher holding an individual arbitration contract under the pric: 
agreement between the peste hereto, which terminates May 1, 1917, desires to secur 
continuous protection, he shall, not later than March 1, 1917, notify the preside): oi 
the unien operating in the department he wishes the contract to cover of his d:<ir 
to secure an individual arbitration contract to be effective from May 1, 1917, to 4 pril 
30, 1922, inclusive. If the issuance of an individual arbitration contract as abo: is 
satisiactery to the said union, the pariies shail execute in quadruplicate an iii. 
vidual arbitration contract, assetforth in exhibit “A,” before May 1, 1917. Publis\cn 
of this class securing individual arbitration contracts effective from May 1, 1917. 0)! 

id 30, 1922, inclusive, shall have continuous protection for the departmen': ' 
rch said individual arbitration contracts apply. 

Suc. 2. ifa publisher shall not have had an individual arbitration contract of |.» 
prior to May 1, 1917, but shall have secured a contract on that or some date su bseq 1.1 
thereto, this code ef procedure shall apply to ali differences between such pub)i~ | 
and the union covered by the individual arbitration contract. A publisher desi: 1 
an individual arbitration contract shali notify the of the union operatin: in 
the department he wishes the contract to cover of his desire to secure an indivi! 1 
arbitration contract to be effective untal April 30, 1922, inclusive. If the issuan:« 0! 
an individ ual arbitration contract as set forth is satisiactory to said union, the pa: :: 
aes in quadruplicate an individual arbitration contract as set forth in | \. 


See. 3. An issue is raised at the time a written request is made by either pari: f 


presenting in detail changes in conditions . 

Sec. 4. The two parties in interest must have a conference as soon as possible «1! 
net dater than thirty-five (35) days after an issue is raised, at which conference «' 
continuations thereof) every effort te agree shall be made. The party upon whom ‘| 
original demand is made should, if it contemplates presenting a counterproposilion. 
formulate it in full and in detail as soon as possible after the receipt of the dem: | 
of the proponent party, the said counterproposition to be presented io the party m) 
ing the original demand with as little delay as possible, and in any event within | 
same period of thirty-five (35) days. The propositions ef both sides should be «)- 
sidered, discussed, and earnest efforts made to arrive at an agreement by conciliatio'. 
If no agreement is reached within sixty (60) days after an issue is raised, upon the ‘c- 
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mand of either party the statements required by section 5.of this cede shall be pre- 
ared.and forwarded within five (5) days. If arbitration isdecided upon, arbitration 
to be conducted on the sections of the propositions originally submitted, which are 
approved for arbitration.as provided in section 5 of this code. 

Sec. 5. Upon failure to agree, each party shall prepare its statement, embracing 
the conditions that it,seeks to establish. Each statement must be complete in itself 
and copies thereof shall be forwarded to the chairman of the special standing com- 
mittee of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association and the president of the 
International Typographical Union, accompanied by a letter of transmittal, to be 
signed jointly by the parties in interest, certifying that they ave acquainted with the 
contents of both statements. The chairman and president shall thereupon-determine 
the questions or subjects which can be properly submitted to arbitration, and shall 
promptly notify by joint letters the interested -parties of their decision. In case the 
two officials can not agree, their differences shall be submitted to the international 
board of arbitration. 

Sec. 6. After:the questions to be arbitrated have heen determined, a local board of 
arbitration must be formed, composed of residents of the locality in which the con- 
iroversy arises, two members thereof to be named by each side. The board as thus 
constituted shall select .a secretary from among its members. The four members of 
the board. shall then choose-an additional member, who shall be a disinterested person 
and shall act.as chairman.of the board. lithe chairman.of the local board shall not 
have ‘been selected within thirty (30) days aiter the questions to be arbitrated have 
been determined, he shall be named by the chairman of the special standing com- 
mittee.of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association and the president. of the 
International Typographical Union, or their proxies, upon the request.of either of the 
interested parties. The two.officials named, or their proxies, may for this purpose 
visit the locahty if they deem it necessary. Any expense thus incurred shall be de- 
frayed equally , the parties to the controversy. The chairman of the local beard 
shall preside, put. motions, etc., and shall be entitled to vote on all propositions which 
may properly come before the board in opensession. Heshall declare a. motion earried 
only when at least three of the arbrtrators shall have voted affirmatively thereon. 
At the conclusion of the hearing the chairman shall retire and the other members 
oi the board shall.go into-executive session and immediately take up a consideration 
of the issues involved. Ifin executive session.a tie vote occurs On any proposition, 
or if there are any differences, questions.or propositions which.do not receive the votes 
of three of the four original membhers.ef the board, the chairman shall ‘be called in to 
cast the deciding votes on all unsettled questions-or propositions. 

Sec. 7. After the local board of arbitration has been organized it shall proceed forth- 
with to conduct its hearings under the following rules: 

|, Itamay demand duplicate typewritten statements of grievances. 

2. It may examine.all parties involved in any differences referred to it for adjudi- 
cation. 

3. It shall employ such stenographers, etc., as may be necessary to facilitate busi- 
ness.and to provide a record for use in the event.of an appeal, said record to be prop- 
erly paged and indexed. 

4. It may require affidavits on all disputed points. 

5. It shall have free aecess to all books and records bearing on points at issue. 

6. Equal opportunity shall be allowed for presentation of evidence and argument. 

7. In event of either party to the dispute refusing to appear or present its case 
after due notice, it may be.adjudged in default, and decision shall then be rendered 
against such party. 

8. All evidence communicated to the board in confidence shall be preserved invio- 
late and no record of such evidence shall be kept,.except for use on appeal, in which 
case such inviolability shall be preserved. 

9. The party making the original demand shall have the right to present its case 
and.evidence without interruption, excepting that when oral evidence is introduced 
cross-examination .of witnesses shall be allowed. The opposing party shall have the 
same right in turn. The first party shall then have the right to present evidence 
strictly in rebuttal and the opposing party shall be allowed to present counterevi- 
dence.strictly in surrebuttal. Oral arguments may be limited to one speech on each 
side after all evidence has been presented. Said oral arguments to be made in the 
same order as.above provided for the presentation of evidence. If objection is made 
by either party to the admission of any evidence offered by the other party, the 

wi, by vote, shall decide as to the admissibility of the evidence in question. 
Written Pleadings, instead of oral arguments, shall be allowed when agreed upon by 
the parties to the controversy, or When ordered by the local board of arbitration. 
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10. In case of the inability of either side to present evidence at the moment, th. 
order may be varied to the extent of allowing such evidence to be presented at such 
session as may be agreed upon by the parties to the controversy, or as may be ordered 
by the local board of arbitration. No evidence shall be received or considered that 
was not presented at a regular open session of the board, except that it shall be allow- 
able for the members of the board, in any case, to visit any office in a body to see the 
operation of labor therein, or for any other necessary purpose, to aid in arriving ai g 
just decision. 

11. There shall be an agreement by at least a majority of the members of the board 
as to the exact time and place of hearing, of which both parties shall be notified jn 
season. The session shall be continuous, except for necessary intermissions, until the 
hearing is concluded. 

Sec. 8. When a hearing is concluded the board shall, without unnecessary delay, 
and as set forth in section 6 of this code, go into executive session, from which |! 
persons except the four original members of the board shall be excluded, for the 
determination of its award. In its deliberation, the transcript of the stenographic 
report shall be accepted as the best evidence of what occurred at the hearing, unless 
it be shown that gross errors exist in said transcript. Should the four members he 
unable to decide upon the award, the chairman shall be called in, as provided in 
section 6 of this code. The award of the board must be formulated and signed by al! 
of the members thereof at a regular executive session, after there has been full oppor- 
tunity for consideration and discussion, the date and time of such session having 
previously been determined at a full meeting of the local board. If any member 
of the local board dissents from the award and wishes to file a dissenting opinion, he 
shall give immediate notice to that effect, and shall, within festy-cight (48) hours 
after the award has been decided upon, and before it has been promulgated, for- 
mulate his reasons for dissenting, and such opinion must be signed by him before 
final adjournment at a regular executive session, arranged for as above provided. 
Such dissenting opinion, when thus signed, must be attached to the award. 

Sec. 9. The local board shall not be compelled to set forth its reasons for making 
the award, but may do so in the written award only. In framing its award the find- 
ings shall be expressed in detail, to the end that no misunderstanding shall afterward 
occur. An award of a local board shall be for at least one year, but a local board may 
provide that its award shall be effective fora longer period, not to exceed three years: 
provided there is no local agreement as to time. 

Sec. 10. All expenses of a local arbitration board shall be divided equally between 
the union and the other interested party or parties. 


NATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


Sec. 11. When either party to a local arbitration shall desire to appeal to the inter- 
national board, written notice to that effect must be given to the other party within 
five ©) deve after the local decision has been rendered, and the appeal shall be filed 
with the international board within thirty (30) days after such decision. When an 
appeal is under consideration by the international board of arbitration it shall not 
take evidence, but both parties to the controversy may appear personally or may 
submit the records and briefs of the local hearing and make oral or written arguments 
in support of their several contentions. They may submit an agreed statement oi 
facts, or a transcript of testimony, properly certified to before a notary public by the 
stenographer taking the original evidence or depositions. 

Sec. 12. The international board of arbitration must act when its services are 
desired by either party to an appeal as above, and shall proceed with all possible 
— tch in rendering such services. 

EC. 13. So far as applicable, the rules of procedure governing local arbitration 
boards shall govern the international board of arbitration. 

Sec. 14. Should either party to a local or international arbitration desire to make 
an allegation against the other as provided in section 12 of the international arbitra- 
tion agreement, the complaint shall be prepared in writing and in quadruplicate. 
A copy thereof shall be delivered by registered mail to the chairman of the special 
standing committee of the American News per Publishers’ Association, to the 
president of the International Typographical Union, and to the party against whom 
the complaint is made. 

Sec. 15. All awards of the international board of arbitration, excepting those made 
under section 5 of the international arbitration agreement, shall be for at least one 
year, but the international board of arbitration may provide that its awards shall be 
effective for a longer period, not to exceed three years; provided there is no local 
agreement as to time. 
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Sec. 16. All expenses attendant upon the settlement of any case before the inter- 
national board of arbitration shall be adjusted in each case in accordance with. the 
directions of the international board of arbitration. 


Sec. 17. These rules and this code may be amended at any meeting of the inter- 
national board of arbitration in accordance with the method prescribed in section 
14 of the international arbitration agreement. 


Agreement Since May 1, 1922. 


THE international arbitration agreement, expiring on May 1, 
1922, has not yet been renewed, although the machinery set up 
has continued to function and relations between the parties appear 
in no way strained. The difficulty in the way of continuation of the 
contract arose over section 9, which provides that the laws of the 
International Typographical Union in effect January 1, 1916, shall 
not be penpecs to arbitration. The publishers contended that all 
issues should be submitted to arbitration and refused to subscribe 
longer to this section of the agreement. 

The particular union law to which the publishers took exception 
concerns the exchange of matrices and reads as follows: 

The interchanging, exchanging, borrowing, lending, or buying of matter ig | 
used, either in the form of type or matrices, between newspapers, between job 
offices, or between newspapers and job offices, or vice versa, not owned by the same 
individual, firm, or corporation and published in the same establishment, is unlawful, 
and shall not be allowed, unless such type or matrices are reset as nearly like the 
original as possible, made up, read, and corrected and a proof submitted to the chair- 
man of the office. Transfer of matter between a newspaper office and a job office, or 
a job office and a newspaper office, where conducted as separate institutions, and from 
separate Composing rooms owned by the same individual, firm, or corporation, is 
not permissible unless such matter is reset as nearly like the original as possible, 
made up, read, and corrected, and a proof submitted to the chairman of the office: 
Provided, 'That where an interchange of matter from an English publication to a foreign 
language publication, or vice versa, is desired, under the provisions of this section, 
such exchange shall be regulated by agreement between the employer and the local 
unions interested. The time limit within which borrowed or purchased matter, or 
matrices, are to be reset shall also be regulated by agreement between employers and 
local unions.'§ 


The publishers contend that this law, which necessitates setting 
up in each office (of the chain papers as well as others) of matter of 
general interest, such as the Sunday magazine section, results in 
economic waste. The printers have held to the law on the ground 
that such exchange would throw out of work a large number of 
printers who had spent their years of 2 Sees and who were 
dependent upon the work for their livelihood. They supported it, 
too, on the ground that the saving resulting from such exchange would 
not be passed on to the public, but would go into the pockets of the 
publishers. They saw, also, possibilities of decrease in work in the 
general use of advertising matter, such as the advertisement some- 
times covering a number of pages used by the department store in 
several Sunday papers. The executive officers of the union were 
bound by the law of the organization which provides: ‘‘It is impera- 
tively ordered that the executive officers of the International Typo- 

ephinds Union shall not submit any of its laws to arbitration.” 

hey were unable, if they were inclined, to accede to this demand 
of the publishers until this law is amended by referendum vote. 





8 Sec. 179, Book of Laws of the International Typographical Union. 
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In some cities the union officials have acceded to the demand «| 
the publishers for the exchange of matrices, because they can 1.) 
supply men to do the work. The present demand for linoty) 
operators so far exeeeds the supply. Therefore harmonious re! ,- 
tions are being maintained without difficulty and the urge for t). 
renewal or revision of the agreement is not insistent. 

Since the expiration of the contract, the international joint ar! - 
tration board has continued its settlement of cases arising prior 
the expiration of the agreement, and now has under considerati, 
questions as to its jurisdiction in cases arising under contracts «» 
egreements which were negotiated under the international arbitrati: 
agreement. 

Most of the local ments between the International Typo- 

aphieal Union and publishers provide for local arbitrativ). 
in some instances where there was no local agreement, or the loc! 
eontract did not provide fer local arbitration, special arbitrati 
agreements have been concluded. Some such agreements speci! y 
that they will be superseded by the international agreement shou | 
such be negotiated. 

Conclusion. 


-O EFFECTIVE has been arbitration between the American New-- 
aper Publishers’ Association and the International Typo- 
graphical Union that durimg the past 20 years, with but fev 
exceptions, there has been practically no serious interruption in the 
publeation of any newspaper having ap arbitration agreement wi! | 
a subordinate union. And by January 1, 1920, the publisher.’ 
association reported a tetal of 288 arbitration contracts with cor - 
posing rooms and 56 with mailing rooms, which employed membe: 
of the typographical unien exclusively. 

Many wage scale negotiations, which, without am arbitration co:- 
tract, would unquestionably have resulted im strikes or lockout- 
have been settled satisfactorily to both parties, thereby preventing 
financial loss to both employer and employee. And since its ince)- 
tion, arbitration has been repeatedly indorsed by both printers an 

ublishers as being the most useful instrument for maintaiming pea: 
m the news r industry. 

Mr. H N Kello , chairman of the special standing committe: 
of the American y Rovere Publishers’ Association, writes a- 
follows: ” 

My view of arbitration contracts is that they have been a great benefit to publish« 
of this country and to the unions of the printing trades that have had such contrac'.. 
They have, almost without tien, brought about.a better understanding bet we 

parties wherever they nea aren putin effect, have operated almost invaria!)| 

to prevent interruptions of business or service, and when differences have occurre 
that were impossible of settkement otherwise have brought solutions which whi! 
not satisfactory to either or beth sides, have im almost every case been ope 
ated under. Another very noticeable effect of these agreements has been that ait. 
signing them, Jocal parties seem much more disposed to adjust their differences }) 
conciBation than before, with the result that while hundreds of members of th: 
association have had arbitration agreements for many years, the total number increa-- 
ing each year, the cases submitted to the international arbitration beard for settle 
ment have notaveraged more than 25 each year, but in quite a number of instances 
cases have been considered at several meetings before fina] settlement. 





19 Excerpt from letter to the writer, Mar. 13, 1920. : 
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The opinion of Mr. J. W. Hays, secretary-treasurer of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, is as follows: ° 


A list of the International Typographical Union beneficial features would not 
be complete if it did not include reference to our arbitration policy and its success. 
Four agreements covering more than 19 years have been effective, and during this 
period we have made continual advancement as to hours, wages, and Ne ate 
In 95 per cent of the cases coming before the arbitration boards our members have 
secured betterments. While the arbitraiion agreement has been with the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, this policy has permeated all of our dealing 
with employers. An era of industrial peace almost, if not entirely, unprecede ore 
in industrial annals, has been ours under the arbitration agreement. 

The agreement was last renewed to be effective for five years from May 1, 1917, 
and we anticipate an additional period of pleasant and profitable relations w ith the 
members of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, and resultant good 
effect in our relations with our other employers. 


The principle of arbitration had been indorsed by the closed shop 
division of the United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America, 
but America’s entrance into the World War in 1917 delayed, until 
a more favorable time, its being put into operation in the shops of 
the members. When ‘arbitration is adopted in the book een 3 job 
branch of the industry, as it is now in the newspaper composing 
rooms, strikes and lockouts and other industrial warfare in the 
industry will have been reduced to a minimum, if not wholly 
abolished. 

In conclusion, it may be helpful te sum up the arbitration history 
of the publishers and printers, and state some of the outstanding 
facts as deduced from the above analysis. 

1. Arbitration agreements between the publishers’ association and 
the typographic al union have practically abolished strikes and 
lockouts in the newspaper composing room. 

2. Publishers are assured continuous publication. 

3. The mere existence of arbitration machinery prevents rash and 
hasty action on the part of both sides, and insures impartial and 
reasonable consideration of the issues involved. 

4. Arbitration has produced a wholesome influence on the relations 
between newspaper publishers and labor unions. 

5. Publishers and unions show a greater desire to settle difficulties 
informally, and directly, rather than resort to the slower and more 
formal process of arbitration. 

6. The success of the five arbitration contracts between the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association and the International Typo- 
graphical Duin presents a strong argument for voluntar y arbitration. 


* Facts concerning the International Typographical Union beneficial ibhigied etc., p. 8. Circular of 
International Typographical Unies, ludianapolis, Ind. 
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Agricultural Wage Earners in France.’ 


By Vicrorra B. TurNER. 


NTIL comparatively recent times France was mainly an agri- 

| | cultural country, the extraordinary variety of sil. climate, 
and general conditions found within its borders being partic- 

ularly conducive to the development of agriculture. The principal 
crops Gorn are cereals, potatoes, sugar beets, tobacco, vegetables, 
fruit, flax, hemp, and hops. Included also among the important 
agricultural industries are cattle raising and grape growing. Only 
a small properwen of the agricultural products of k rance is exported, 
most of the crops being grown to supply domestic needs. The 
effects of the war, however, have been especially marked in the 
case of agriculture, and for this reason no attempt will be made to 
give such production statistics as are available. That heroic efforts 
are being made to restore French agriculture to its former importance 


is well known. 
Land Divisions. 


"THE area of France in 1920, including the Departments of Alsace 
" and Lorraine, was 54,406,620 hectares (134,438,758 acres), 
divided agriculturally as follows: 





Hectares.? 

Arable land (under cultivation, fallow, and meadow). .................. 22, 590, 461 
EGS Ws.a 6 SRW d oa ERS OE Sais Od Od s GSD ~ babi wece SN bi oe db be 5, 022, 690 
I ae aki oe a ed) eae dine enone bbe rds acéaye 1, 722, 610 
als 6 so bts 4 o's Sibi oh FBS An hin RAS en ep ne abe 4, 131, 860 
ee eee RE Raine anos 49s daddar cocctwes cpinaaeeaes 1, 578, 696 
IE 0 occ cc ev athe edt tkbs Estu oh ee Loe Ube ims Lise di doe 295, 960 
aS, hs cin GE SOR Gh SMA os dd Ys die bbc pieb dsb obbl obuenesds 876, 420 
PU. s ox<aubesice nese Mdina e wihentblatdnde commtoairde~s «Cagiva he 10, 328, 251 
I, oi th dain ts oe ann 66 alan te een ee Keeatas ans > neebar 4, 648, 160 
ee hh ce os oi es eerandchecceroctepeqesesee 3, 211, 512 

i Rincti cde eh Che wéabuaianhues coe se edb ditbed «tee «aa 54, 406, 620 


The French peasant has ever striven, above everything else, to 
become the possessor of a bit of land, however sia: And so the 
tendency has been, ever since pre-Revolutionary times, toward an 
excessive subdivision of landed property. Before the World War, of 
some 5,300,000 holdings, 4,500,000, it is said, were less than 10 
hectares (24.71 acres) in size, and more than 2,000,000 of these less 
than 1 hectare (2.47 acres) each in extent. 





1 Except where otherwise noted, the data on which this article is based are from France, Bureau de la 
Statistique Générale, Annuaire ree eo 1921, and Bulletin, July, 1921; France, Ministére du 
Travail, Bulletins for March and Ape, 1920, and January, February, and March, i923; France, Journal 
Officiel, issues of Nov. 1, 1919, and Apr. 23, 1921; L’Information Sociale, Paris, Apr. 5, 1923; International 
Review of Agricultural Economics, Rome, issues of November, 1920, January, ebruary, March, April, 
November, and December, 1921, and January, February, and September, 1922; Fédération Nationale des 
Travailleurs del’ Agriculture, let congrés tenu FS Limoges, Apr. 4-6, 1920 ( Paris, 1920); Association Francaise 
pour la lutte contre le chémage et pour l’organisation du marché du travail, Bul. No. 35, Le main-d’oeuvre 
agricole en France, Paris, 1920; Le paysan francais aprés la guerre, by Michel AugéLaribé, Paris, 1923; 
and Consular Re No. 83500, dated at Paris, Jan. 15, 1923. 

2 Hectare=2.471 acres. 
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This minute partition of French territory was especially apparent 
in what became the ‘devastated regions.’”’ Thus in Aisne, for’ 
instance, out of 66,000 holdings, 31,000 were under 1 hectare; in’ 
Nord a similar condition existed, 42,600 out of 86,500 holdings 
comprising less than 24 acres each. Examples of this sort might be 
multiplied. Among the plots less than 1 hectare in area some were 
extremely small. As a rule there were three or four plots to the 
hectare. 

The awful wreck of war, however, obliterated the original bound- 
aries of many of the small holdings, and as a result it has been found 
both less tedious and less costly to consolidate the holdings than to 
restore their former demarcations. With this end in view a law was 
passed March 4, 1919, providing that if, in any commune, the bound- 
aries of plots of land without buildings had been obliterated or con- 
fused, the prefect, after consultation with the mayor, could issue an 
order for the redistribution of the holdings. Such action could be 
taken, however, only on the advice of a departmental committee on 
redistribution of holdings, which committee in turn must have 
received a request for such action from a communal committee of the 
same character. 

The work of consolidation has already been undertaken in a number 
of places, and the importance of the results obtained thus far from 
the application of the law may be seen in some general figures for the 
Department of theSomme. On the Ist of April, 1922, consolidation 
of holdings had been effected in 30 communes. The total number 
of parcels of land had been reduced from 45,560 to 9,463, the average 
area per plot being increased from 37 ares (0.925 acre) to 1.79 
hectares (4.42 acres). The experiment, though of short duration, 
is said to be proving satisfactory in that a three-fold saving of time, 
labor, and money has been obtained in the cultivation of the larger 
tracts. 

The initial fear of the peasants that in the redistribution of hold- 
ings the large owners would profit at the expense of the small ones 
was not well founded, for several reasons: The number of owners is 
not reduced, but the property of each of them is consolidated. An 
effort is made to give to the small cultivator plots of land near his 
home so that he can use his spare moments most advantageously. 
Many a peasant had from time to time invested his hard-earned, 
slowly acquired savings in a number of small separated pieces of land 
at prices greatly in excess of the amount necessary to have purchased 
originally a tract of land having the same area as the combined 
extent of his several plots. A saving will be made here for those 
willing to undertake the cultivation of larger tracts. And there still 
remain, it is said, a sufficient number of small tracts for those agri- 
cultural laborers who can buy and cultivate only small areas. 

As a means of developing intensive cultivation of the soil, of 
encouraging individual peasant ownership of the land, and of 
obviating the lack of agricultural labor, France has for many years 
maintained a system of agricultural credit, too seliaiented for 
description here, for the purchase and equipment of small holdings. 
The system has always applied to the whole country; but since the 
war even more liberal legislation has been enacted to assist especially 
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the people of the devastated regions in the reconstruction of their 
ruined farms. The law of October 31, 1919, for instance, authorized 
Departments and communes to acquire rural land and estates, to 
divide them into lots, and to resell them on long-term loans at low 
interest under the following conditions: 

(1) The area of the land to be utilized as sites for family dwellinys 
must not exceed 10 ares (0.25 acre). 

(2) The value of the land designed for small farms must not 
exceed 10,000 francs ($1,930, par) whatever the area of the land. 

In the allocation of the lots the character of the applicant and t/\c 
size of his family, as well as the provision he has made for payment, 
are taken into account. Payment must be made in cash. The land 
can not be disposed of for a period of 10 years. If it is purchased as 
a family home, its use can not be diverted to any other purpose: 
if bought for a small farm the purchaser and his family must engave 
to eultivate it themselves, The law provides, further, that tle 
Department or commune making the sale must neither gain nor 
lose on the transaction. 

A law dated April 19, 1921, authorizes mortgage companies to 
grant mortgage loans to individuals to facilitate the acquisition, 
equipment, transformation, and reconstruction of small rural holi- 
ings whese value is not over 40,000 francs ($7,720, par). Whatever 
their size may be the amount of the loans must not exceed four-fift|is 
of the value of the holding, including the price of the dwelling but 
excluding the expenses and the premium on a life-insurance policy 
which the purchaser must take out as security for the repayment of 
his Joan in the event of his death. The loaning companies may }e 
assunilated to the regional agricultural eredit banks and obtain 
special advances from the State. 

Other recent legislation testifying to the French Government's 
interest in this matter provides for the establishment of mutual 

icultural loan banks to finance agricultural loans, grants special 
pia to the Departments and communes from the agricultural 
loan fund, encourages the settling of large families on the land, and 
reduces the rate of interest paid from 2 per cent to 1 per cent in case 
the purchaser is a military pensioner or a civil victim of the war. 


Number and Classes of Agricultural Workers. 
THE ene of the part of the population engaged in French 
agricult 


Cc 


—s 


ural pursuits is a natural corollary to the foregoing. Un- 
fortunately the latest complete oceupational statistics available for 
France are those of the census of 1911. At that time the total 
number of persons employed on the land was 8,517,230, as compar« 
with the national population of 20,103,067 persons. The number 
one oon status of each class are shown in the following 
table: 
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FRENCH AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN 1911, BY CLASS AND SEX. 


(source: France. Buremt de Ja Statistique Générale. Réaultats statistiques du recensement général de 
la parmation, 1911. Paris, 1913, part 2, pp. 60, voici 





Class. | Male. Female. Total. 
Employers: 
7 














Owners, tenant farmers, and persons working on shares. . 2, 802, 601 2,317, 224 5, 119, 825 
EINE ee Rl Epa” ET PR > 70, 334 | 29, 395 99, 629 

Tee aed. el 2 SO lide oil). tava docs aibd.s | 2, 872, 935 2, 346, 529 5, 219, 464 

Employees: 

SG £2 250s 0064s dhdess ahh dg Si ssh 000 Me eT en Pe 1,749, 193 654,418 2, 403, 611 
POUND « 5)555 53 occ adabbs hb céamclee se Anda bids «to odd 524, GYS 223, 373 | 748, O76 
TEE. 10k ao obitinns iinnase iemegaces Sheet en cee | 29,693 |..... perrarecrorn 29, 693 
SEs cb Date + ad atinin od stds bclda ede ad Raab <dichiveesee 102, 956 13, 480 | 116, 386 

ES eee oe chlaatee ee eaee cars caecatee Titesnt 2, 405, ba j 801, 226 13, 207, 765 

Grand total a hl dic ala a te Mela a ar cea ae ln balsee: br dati Tach dp i Sn. a 5, 279, 475 3, 237, 755 517, 30 


| Includes 4,851 unemployed at the time, as follows: Day laborers, 266; farm servants, 3,139; carters, 98; 
gardeners, 1,348. 


Exodus From the Land: Its Causes and Suggested Remedies. 


AGRICULTURAL man power suffered great losses from the war, 

but in the absence of official data it is impossible to ascertain 
the present number of agricultural workers. [Exc luding 250,000 
who replaeed workers in urban industries, it is believed that owing 
to the war there was a less im killed, disabled, and missing of from 
1,100,000 to 1,300,000 persons. 

To this enonmous decrease may be added the gradual drift of 
workers froma the rural districts which has continued over many yea 
and which French economists attribute to the attractiveness of the 
higher wages and shorter hours prevailing in city industries, but 
especially ‘to the lack of comfortable and sanit: iy housing and 
lodging accommodations and their accompanying mortality. Aecord- 
ing “to a report made by the French Chea “fF Dwelling Society (La 
société frangaise des habitations & bon marché) in 1914 and quoted in 
the Technical Survey of Agricultural Questions (pp. 470-480), issued 
by the International Labor Office in 1921, farm help hired by the 
year was usually ledged with the oe ers’ families. Deser ibing 
the accommodations furnished, the report states 

“* * * Almost everywhere the beds provided are of the most primitive kind,” 
either a rough wooden framework or boards nailed together with a mattress filled with 
straw or hay; sometimes a feather bed. As a rule the farmer supplies for each bed 
two blankets; he also provides two sheets, but these are rarely changed. on) ORT ae. 
~ w farms may be found where it is customary to change the sheets once a fortnight. 

Usually in the better kept farms the farm servant has his sheets changed after the 
have been in use for one or two months, although in a considerable number of cases 
the rule ef ence in three or four months \egg-rmer * * * “The majority of the 
rooms are small and ill ventilated,” and the furniture is of the rudest “dese ription; 
indeed it would appear that furnishing, in the ordinary sense of the word, is not even 
attempted. * * * 

* * * Generally speaking, there is no arrangement made to clean ihe workers’ 
sleeping quarters, and only farms where they were found io be satisfactorily kept 
are those in which a servant or the farmer’s wife berself takes charge of the ¢ leaning. 
Elsewhere care of the sleeping quarters is left to its occupanis, and all the replies to 
the inquiry are agreed that in these conditions the elementary rules of health and 
cleanliness are disregarded. The cieaning of the reoms is nexlec ted, the beds remain 
unmade for a week and more, and too frequently the tired worker goes to sleep in his 
clothes without giving a thought to the condition of his quarters. 
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While woman farm servants fared slightly better than men in 
respect to lodgings in that they usually occupied some room in the 
farmhouse and had better furniture, there was, the report says, 
plenty of room for improvement in their housing conditions. The 
shepherds, carters, cattlemen, drovers, and farm boys slept in the 
stables, the cowsheds, and the sheep folds, which are described as 
follows: 

“In the stables or cattle shed a bed is set up usually without even a dividing parii- 
tion. In other cases it is hung from the roof over the stalls or is raised on four posts 
and is reached by a ladder. The atmosphere which the sleeper breathes is therefore 
tainted with the exhalations of the animals.’”” The report goes on to state that the 
mattress and bedding provided, both of the meanest description, soon becomes filthy. 

Though the housing conditions just described are said to be the 
average furnished, some exceptions were found. 

* * * Here and there farmers have housed their stockmen in small rooms, which 
although actually in the cattle shed are completely partitioned off from it; or at any 
rate have put up a match boarding to divide the bed from the rest of the stall. 
* * * Jn a few districts the farmers have gone a step further and have broken 
through the custom of the men sleeping in the sheds at night and have housed their 
laborers in special buildings adjoining the sheds. 

Until just before the war a laissez-faire policy was pursued in 
respect to the unsatisfactory living conditions in rural areas, not- 
withstanding their recognized effect upon rural life. Recently, 
however, the workers themselves have awakened to the desirability 
of improvement and have demanded it through their organizations. 
The presence of a large number of foreign workers has further empha- 
sized the necessity of more sanitary housing. The Agricultural 
Labor Commission at its meeting on July 19, 1920, under the chair- 
manship of the Minister of Agriculture, made the following demands: 

(1) That a separate walled room with roof and having an outside window for light 
and ventilation be provided for men in charge of stock in or near the stable or cattle 
shed, with which it may communicate by a door having a glazed pane; 

(2) That farm servants not in charge of stock be lodged apart from animals; that 
each married couple have a separate room; that unmarried men and women never 
sleep in the same room; that they be lodged either in separate rooms or in dormitories; 

(3) That all bedrooms and dormitories have a sufficient cubic air space, be sufii- 
ciently wind and water tight, and have such windows as are necessary to insure 

ventilation and lighting; 

(4) That their floors ved or cobbled or of concrete or be otherwise rendered 
damp-proof; that their walls be painted or whitewashed, and that they have ceilings 
of contiguous boards; 

5) That there be latrines near age. used as dwellings; 

6) That each worker have his own bed, preferably of iron; 

(7) That for seasonal workers employed for a short time, in whose case these rules 
can not be strictly observed, clean and healthy sleeping places, in which sexes are 
separated, be provided. 

The French Government, cognizant of the situation, is also en- 
deavoring to do its part in making the land more attractive to the 
younger people. s is evidenced in the legislation encouraging 
the ownership of small holdings, in the granting of family allowances, 
the application of workmen's compensation to agricultural labor, 
and in the experiments in home colonization. By a decree of October 
17, 1922, a return-to-the-land committee was created in each depart- 
ment under the authority of the Minister of Agriculture. The work 
laid out for these committees as published in the Internationa! 
Review of Agricultural Economics, October, 1922, pp. 679, 680, 


follows: 
[38] 
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This committee is formed with the object of issuing or encouraging the issue of the 
necessary propaganda on the return to the land, of assisting farmers and agricultural 
laborers to find land they can cultivate or posts they can fill. It gets into touch 
with the public labor exchanges and employment bureaus, wherever they exist. It 
gives support when required to farm workers, male and female; spreads a knowledge 
of the laws as to thrift, social insurance, and the acquisition of land. Finally by 
seconding the efforts of the public offices for erecting cheap dwelling houses, it engages 
in the work of insuring convenient and healthy accommodations for the families of 
farm hands. In a general way, it encourages all public and private initiatives that 
can help to bring about the return to the land and the well-being of the rural classes. 


Foreign Labor in French Agriculture. 


FOR a long time French agriculturalists have found it necessary to 
import seasonal labor. Foreign workers regularly offering their 
services for farm work include Belgians, Spaniards, ftalians Portu- 
cuese, and Poles. And there has been a discussion recently of an 
arrangement for bringing in unemployed British workmen and 
Bulgarians. 

Spain sends from 40,000 to 50,000 farm workers to France each 
year. The migratory movement from Portugal is of recent origin 
and the number going from there to France annually is still small. 
selgium and Italy furnish an annual contingent of about 40,000 
agricultural laborers each, and these workers seek employment gen- 
erally in the Departments nearest their respective borders. Since 
the war immigration of harvest labor from Belgium has naturally 
been somewhat arrested, but the recent restrictive immigration 
legislation of the United States has served to redirect Polish labor 
to the harvest fields of France. Spanish and Portuguese workers 
migrate to every part of France. They are found in 54 Depart- 
ments, but are most numerous in the Departments nearest to Spain. 
Immigration from Spain and Belgium is free, the frontiers being 
open to all laborers of good moral character provided with con- 
tracts. Before the war migration from Italy was also free, but in 
accordance with a Franco-Italian convention adopted September 3, 
1919, the emigration of Italian workmen to France is controlled by 
the Italian Government, and the French Government is able to 
secure Italian laborers only through official channels. 

The supply of agricultural labor is fairly well regulated through 
a system of local and national employment exchanges. Immigration 
offices on the frontiers of the European countries furnishing seasonal 
workers for French agriculture receive offers of employment from 
agriculturists needing labor and direct foreign laborers to places 
where work may be found. The importation of a considerable 
number of foreign agricultural workmen has necessitated the con- 
clusion of labor treaties for the protection of both foreign and do- 
mestic workers. 


Trade-unionism Among French Agricultural Workers. 


AGRICULTURAL trade unions in France originated about a 

quarter of a century ago among agricultural laborers, wood 
cutters, vine dressers, and horticultural workers. Between 1904 
and 1914 several efforts at unification were made, but local and indi- 
vidual differences rendered a complete fusion of the agrarian unions 
difficult. The exigencies of a long war succeeded in doing what 
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various congresses had failed to accomplish. They brought toget|) > 
imto one national federation (Fédération National des Travaille ys 
de V Agriculture) the remnant of these old unions. In Septembvr. 
1920, the new federation imcluded 328 unions (syndicats) with , 
membership of about 30,000. This number compared with {)\. 
whole number of agricultural workers indicates how slight a hoi: 
trade-unionism as yet really has upon the agricultural workers. , 
condition due in part to the isolation of the workers and in part (o 
the large number of small holders. 

The new organization which allied itself with the C. G. T. ((o)- 
fédération Générale du Travail) advocated equalization of wages as 
between agricultural and industrial workers; the 8-hour day: 
accident insurance for farm workers under the same conditions «s 
those which exist in the case of industrial labor; the settlement 0! 
agricultural disputes in the industrial courts; the establishment .f 
more hygienic conditions on the farm, including the abolition of tlic 
custom of sleeping on straw; limitation of foreign labor; workers io 
have a voice in the psi: wat of agricultural labor; organization 
of apprenticeship and technical agricultural education, etc. Tie 
Travailleur de la Terre is the organ of the federation. "Within | 
past few years trade-unions have been formed among the métayers 
and small holders, in the hope of securing more concerted action i1 
regard to wages, hours of labor and other desirable changes. 


Wages of Agricultural Wage Eamers and ‘Cost of ‘Living. 


PrIOR to the war agricultural wage rates were low, ranging from 

(see table p. 41) 2.25 to 4.50 francs (43 cents to 87 cents, pa’ 
per day in cases of workerswho boarded themselves. These low wave 
scales were due to several causes, among which were lack of orga)- 
zation among the workers, the extent of unemployment, and the 
fact that while to many of the agricultural wage earners the waves 
they received were their sole means of existence, to quite a lary: 
number these earnings merely supplemented their inadequate in- 
come from the small holdings which they worked with the aid o/ 
their families. The class of small proprietors did not naturally sec 
with the same energy as the landless workers an increase in wave 
rates, and actually though unintentionally tended to keep farm 
wages down. ‘The recent wage increases In agriculture therefore 
seem relatively large. 

Owing to the scarcity of farm labor, due to the mobilization of t/ic 
forces in 1914, a movement toward higher rates became apparent |)\ 
1915. In the early fall of that year, at the commencement of thc 
application of a law extending the benefits of workmen’s compens:- 
tion to the forestry workers, both daily and yearly agricultural wave 
rates were fixed in each department by prefectural order, after the 
prefect had consulted with asymixed commission which consisted of «i: 
a number of employers and employees, regarding condition- 
affecting wages in their respective localities. The rates establishe| 
ranged from 2.25 to 5 franes (43 cents to 97 cents, par) per day, a1 
furnished the basis upon which compensation for injured workme: 
was calculated. Benne a? 

According to an inquiry made in 1916 by Ministry of Agri- 
culture, wages of agricultural workers without board had increase! 

[40] 
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about 50 per cent between 1914 and 1916. By 1920 the movement 
for inereased rates had reached much higher levels, the basic daily 
wages of a workman furnishing his own board ranging in general 
between 10 and 12 francs ($1.93 to $2.32 par), although they were 
as high as 15 francs ($2.90 par) in certain Departments (Marne, 
Seine-et-Marne, Savoie), and as low as from 6 to 8 franes ($1.16 to 
$1.54 per) in other Departments (Eure, Vendee, Finistere, Eure-et- 
Loir, Derdogne). The percentage increase from 1915 to 1920 varied 
naturally with the Departments, being as high as 250 per cent in 
some and as low as 100 per cent in others, but taking them altogether 
it was approximately 200 per cent. 

To show the change in the daily wage rates of farm workers in 
France over a period of years wage data were furnished by the 
industrial courts (conseils de prud’ hommes) to the French bureau of 
statistics for 1911 as compared with those of 1921. Since the lower 
rates were not affected by the local variations in wages following 
the declaration of war, this range of wages appears to be a better basis 
for meting the change which _ a really taken place than a 1914 
basis could be, and is therefore used in the table which fellows: 


DAILY WAGES OF FRENCH AGRICULTURAL WORKERS, WITHOUT BOARD, 1911, i921, 
AND 1922, AND INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN AGRICULTURE AND IN OTHER 
OCCU PATIONS, COST OF BOARD AND LODGING, AND RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 
IN SPECIFIED YEAR, BY DEPARTMENTS. 


{1 franc=19.3 cents par.] 


















































Daily wages. | Index numbers (1911—100). 
! > | 
Wagesin |, Waces Board | Retail 
Department. agricul- gen and | prices 
19111 | 19212 | 19222 | turHloccu-| Ne” | lodg- | _ of 
pations. P ing, | food 
I, 4 "1 sam 6 
1921 1922 | 19212 1921. | 1921. 

; Franes.| Franes.| J’rancs. eEoeg 
Bibb innede's «60 o stac eae es =F 3.00 | 16.00 |64,140.00 |} 533 |...... 523 460 | 455 
ES TSR RE ee ba ee OS. 3.50 12. 00 12.00 | 343 343 321 375 | 396 
BN ETE VS eae 3.50 10. 00 10. 00 286 286 430 386 | 466 
The cap sven apie ctetinbadtaness | 8.60 9. 00 9.00 | 360] 360 eS 458 
BR inies Soins Sedutsn dh dadtbadake. ahaa | 8.00 | 110.00 | 6 2, 400. 00 OSB foc nas 275 | 400 482 
aOR tas OEE: « saa eRe | 3.00] 10.00 10.00 | 333 | 333 474 400 | 487 
Boudhes-du-Rhone.................... | 4.00 |116.00 ) 3,600.00 | 400 |...... 354 600 |...... a 
Charente | 3 10. 00 10.00 | 333 | 333 343 425 | 412 
Cher . 10. 30 10.30 | 286 236 351 312 407 
Corse 15. 00 15. 00 667 225 372 273 460 
Creuse f 10. 00 10.00 |} 250 250 351 267 | 433 
Drome . 13. 50 13. 50 386 386 360 433 408 
Eure 12. 00 12. 00 343 343 351 | 317 413 
Gard 110. 00 11.00} 333 | 367 402 554 426 
Herault ..... SRT SO 7 EE z 12. 00 12.00} 400] 400 427 | 357 405 
_ a ~slavind > nace 3. 25 11.00 11.00 | 338 | 338 412 | 338 442 
Sin cegtne a -onndes buat tnpeieods ss 4.00} 10.00 10.00 | 250] 250 371 385 | 43: 
ees AE AE Se IE TG | i SETAE 3.50} 10.00 10.00 | 286 | 286 404 | 538 | 358 
Lot ra ee ee eee 3.00 | 1 14.00 | 3,000.00 Gd Wistn ad 2 ey 434 
NIRS SS as PSS 3.50} 12.00 12.00 | 343] 343 "3 eeenex 448 
0 ee amigas cv sctitietne twaet 3.00 | 10.50 10.50 | 350] 350  » Pee 420 
i, .  “ “et eee 2. 90 11.50 11. 50 397 397 584 | 520 424 
a.) SaaS T 3.25 | 1 16.00 (7) M02 \...... 508 | 429 458 
Pyremoce (Basses). ................000. 3. 00 | 1 12. 00 15.00 | 400 |...... 413 | 329 381 
Pyrenees-Orientales................... 3.50 | 113.00 (7) Se 5 eee 428 
Saone ER OOO 3.50 1115. 60 11. 50 429 329 395 | 358 419 
UN Ss 3. 50 10. 00 10. 60 286 285 359 333 453 
Seine-et-Marne RAG Selec ch Vabaiiierinale a 'acite 2 4.00 15. 00 15. 00 375 375 370 406 410 
ne... cut ae eee 4.50 12. 00 12. 00 267 267 352 412 445 
ek eh ee “a 3. 00 11. 65 11. 65 388 388 503 536 417 
Tarn-et-Garonne » hhiee wa cheb ee rae wed 3.50 | - 12.00 12. 00 343 343 412 326 409 
Var DC nk sa» oaiwla nies oh ot ammieneus 4 3. 50 12.00 12. 00 343 343 347 308 15 
ML Sel nce ccice'ss sdarn chee 3.75 | 115. 00 | § 4, 200. 00 400 a5 cde 455 400 878 
; 0 (ss RARER ROR ot, Re 3.65 } 115.50 |*3,800.00 |} 425 |...... 357 | 293 424 











1 France. Bureau de la Statistique Générale de la France. Bulletin, July, 1921, p. 357. 
2 France. Ministére du Travail. Bulletin, January, February, March, 1923, pp. 37-38. 

3 Based on average wages in 38 occupations of men and 7 occupations of women. 

4 For unmarried workmen in a boarding house or inn. 

6 Thirteen principal commodities. 6 Annual wages. 7 Not reported. 
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In considering this table attention is called to the divergence in 
sources of the material used, which to some extent affects the com- 
parability of the data presented. The wage rates, as stated before, 
and the cost of board and lodging were furnished by the conseils de 
prud’hommes. The wage indexes for the occupations other than 
agriculture are based on data for 38 occupations of men and 7 occu- 

ations of women submitted by these courts. Data for board and 
odging applied to workmen living in boarding houses. Those for 
retail prices were secured by the general statistical office in towns 
containing more than 10,000 inhabitants, and were based on the 
prices of 13 principal commodities. — 

Expenses in both these instances were undoubtedly greater than 
they would have been in purely agricultural sections, but increased 
living costs were severely felt in the country as well as in the towns 
and these statistics, though from a variety of sources and confined 
to 34 Departments, give a relative idea, at least, of how wage in- 
creases in agricultural occupations compared generally with increases 
in other occupations, and with those in the cost of board and lodging 
on the one hand and those of retail prices of necessary commodities 
on the other. 

Minimum daily wages in 1921 showed a slight increase over those 
in 1920, and there was practically no change in basic rates in 1922. 
Average daily wages in 1921 in 34 selected departments are said to 
have represented an increase of more than 300 per cent over the 
1911 rates. Taken as a whole, however, they did not overtake the 
increased cost of living. 

Reports on the wages of individual classes of agricultural workers 
in the different Departments during the period 1915 to 1920 varied 
too greatly to admit of comparison and of presentation in tabular 
form. Basic rates were affected by the class and the sex of the 
worker and by the season. Women received about one-half the 
rate of wages paid to men, and summer wages, especially those paid 


during harvest, were always higher than those paid during the winter 


months. In many cases only average wage rates were reported. 
The rates applicable to some of the classes of agricultural workers 
in a few Departments are given as illustrations: 


Aude. 

Daily wages of laborers in 1915 and 1920: Francs.! 
EEE ee ee 3. 00 
RE IS a 24.00 
I ha 6. Line ee ee Bs dsclecesiwsriedcen 35.00 
NE RN OS ee) oe ee ee > eee eae eee *9.00 
eS I EO. OL cise. sok ead apa owdems av sewee'ed 210. 00 
SPORE OIE) 0 ott ad det dis odncdeccncscccecces 1.75 


Women’s wages in each case were about one-half of the amounts paid men. 











1 Franc at par=19.3 cents. 

2 And 2 liters (2.1 quarts) of wine. 
3 And 3 liters (3.2 quarts) of wine. 
4 And 1 liter (1.1 quarts) of wine. 
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Marne. 
* s Daily wages in 1915 and 1920: Francs.3 
: id DDO Mb 0 Ge dE Hee se dein Lhw be aldth dd we 3 
e ND sree + canis wp bie «pene «beet ma sicie + ods se% 5 
C = EDs Seth dies a rnbns Seay ye onde ocananenaye 4 
—_ RIES F000 ce sb Foc bepec gece acccetisgeccvewceoecce 8 
“ a4 Sawyers and splitters. ................ NUTR. HEPA 5 
] a IN. oy vib v's oo'c vee ols COPbUDS CO 082 Sob we 4 
. . 1920—Average daily wage ..................2.-.-2-22---0e- 15 
S Pyrenees-Orientales. 
eC 
1915—Annual wages (300 days): 1,200 francs. 
1 1920—Daily wages: _ 
: First district—various crops— Francs.! 
: AT METS Neca nukndnaarncnpoens «nas onpete 10-12 
S 4 EY omacctvnashitens pene tesenagebqec sce ccecsccges 5- 6 
| : ME ION. 2s a eG Nice ethic dbvadececcccdand 16-20 
a Second district—work in vineyards— 
intidds «0th sw denhs Fis ob bee coe oq del an ond bec seeres 2 16-18 
= a SE i ee a ed ee ade ee ta 46 
y Harvest time— 
s SL de Vbhs sve eubct¥odycoseede dhebyiver 2 16-18 
SUED NOG SIAL OL cbs Lad ddidd gh csGdalnn swe dedis 48-9 
y : ‘ ce , 
According to Consular Report No. 81700, dated at Paris, December 
30, 1922, the annual cash wages of several classes of farm workers had 
: been fixed as from November, 1922, for the subsequent eight months. 
. From the statement it appears that there is in French agriculture the 
| same detailed classification of farm workers as to duties and wages as 
; is found in other European countries, and that in this particular 
instance farm maids and farm cooks rank among the more highly paid 
. farm servants. In addition to the cash wages, which follow, these 
classes receive also board and lodging. 
Cher (Bourges). 
Francs.! 
r . , 5 900-1, 000 
{ es I OW eee Us ke Sa ee cee { 5700-800 
' csc denane ccs sdast+Ghevevepees ss 4cesneace 1, 200-1, 500 
ee. OVE LER URIs ee Ole oe. A 1, 500-1, 800 
TOU ss tea bGid id ~ Odd b wb tle ce odie Us bess odbc do's 1, 200-1, 500 
Indre ( Chateaurouz). 
I RD FL, Se eae eee 1, 600-1, 800 
i en we ohn 1, 000-1, 400 
Third — DE NEWUUE Drs sce tebe teecccénckcccct acc ceebe” 800-1, 000 
IIR, C CUGUOLAULL LUE. rk 09 ee 1, 200-1, 500 
ING dhs Gi hh SV ib wpdan Suds SK TLW Ses 5 bets o ace owa'eds 700- 800 
EEE a a See Sey eee oe 600— 800 
hp a oma ae pa tata pte eee Bg lea. 1, 200-1, 500 


I os arn aaa s can aah ccs sac s CAa akg be tite gees 1, 200-1, 500 








. ; ) Frane at par=19.3 cents. 

? And 2 liters (2.1 quarts) of wine. 
‘ And 1 liter (1. 1 quarts) of wine. 
* According to age. 
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Wages of Foreign Agricultural Laborers in France.* 9 em 
‘ A oth 





‘THE wages of Belgian laborers who seek work m Freneh agriculture F_ 
are usually, though not always, since Belgiafi emigration is fro. P > 7 
fixed by contract. In 1920 some of the contracts entered ini) PF 
between French employers and these seasonal workers were )¢ 
hectare (2.47 acres) as follows: | - | 
For ridging beetroot (two operations), 100 to 200 francs ($19.30) | 
$38.60, par), with board; for pulling beets, 200 francs ($38.60, pur 7 
with board; for cutting tops, 120 franes ($23.16, par) with board or PP); 
150 francs ($28.95, par) without beard; for other kinds of agricultu:| 
labor, 10 to 12 francs ($1.93 to $2.32, par) per day with board. |) 
the Department of the Seine-et-Marne Larvest rates of from 18 t 
20 francs ($3.47 to $3.86, pat) per day with lodging, soup twice « 
day, and drink were paid also in some instances. 

The Spanish and Portuguese laborers recerved in 1920 for ordin:ry 
farm work from 10 to 12 francs ($1.93 te $2.32, par) per day and 2 
liters (2.1134 quarts) of wine, or 6 francs ($1.16, par) per day with 
full board. Their wages for the grape harvest were 17 francs ($3... 

ar) and 2 liters (2.1134 quarts) of wine y- day for men; 9 fra: 
$1.74, par) and 1 liter (1.057 quarts) of wine for women, ani 5 
frances (97 cents, par) for children. 

The average wages offered Italian agricultural workers in France 
during the same year were from 180 to 200 francs ($34.74 to $38.1), 
par) per month with board and lodging, or 10 to 12 frances ($1.93 io 
$2.32, par) per day with 1 or 2 liters (1.057 or 2.1134 quarts) of wire, 
without board. Exceptional wages paid these workers were: Sawye:. 
15 franes ($2.90, par) day with lodging (Bouches-du-Rhone ; 
carters im forests, 400 francs ($77.20, par) per month with board 
(Corsica); farm laborers, 20 fraties ($3.86, par) per day withou! 
board (Gard). 








Family Allowances. 


FOR # number of years before the World War employees of ecr- 

tain public services, of the great railroad companies, and of im- 
portant industrial establishments received as an addition to thei 
wages allowances in proportion to the number of children im their PF ing 





families. The alarming and continuous increase in prices whicli | © its 
manifested itself while the war was in progress furnished a very press- | — ho 
ing reason for an extension of this practice to State employees of [| © 1 
every class, and upon the initiative of employers workers in many [| 7% hal 


additional mdustries were also made participants im such benefits. [7 cu! 
In 1916, according to an inquiry m by the French Ministry 0{ [ © ag: 


Labor, the number of workmen affected was 2,000,000. me 3 ii 
Daring the latter part of 1920 the system of allowances for family | 7 in 
charges was applied albeit with special difficulty, to agriculturil | 7% of. 
workers, the first compensation bank being established at that time | ' 


by the Regional Union of Agricultural Syndicates of the Hede France, | > sh: 
under the name of Mutual Syndical Bank of Insurance and Thrift | § ti 

* (Caisse mutuelle syndicale d’assurance et de prévoyance). The finances | % tio 
of the bank are maintained by the fixed annual subscriptions of tlie | 9 wa 





3 La main-d’oeuvre agricole, Paris, November, 1920. Quoted in the International Review of Agri \:'- 4 jur 
tural Economics (Rome), March, 1921, pp. 138-140. 
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employers. who. are its members and by donations and subsidies from 


other interested. persons.. 


The allowances‘ paid consist of: 
|) A marriage portion of 100:francs ($19.30; par). 
», A maternity premium. of. 200. francs ($38:60, par) at the birth of any legitimate 


= 


»\ Monthly and progressive premiums for each child after the first as follows: 
Second child, 10 franes ($1.93, par). 

Third child, 10 francs ($1.93; par). 

fourth child, 15-francs ($2.90,. par). 

-ifth and each subsequent child, 20 francs ($3.86, par). 


Since the organization of the first bank, new undertakings of a 
similar character have been started for the same purpose, differing, 
however, in some respects as to the amounts paid and the conditions 


“+ which must be met by the’ families receiving the allowances. For 


instance, one bank pays an allowance of 125 franes ($24.13, par) per 


> month to’ families having six children, but the allowance may be sus- 





} pended for the duration of a strike. The allowance is withheld also 

> if the wife works elsewhere than on the holding, or if a child under 

15 years of age works away from home. 

’ Payments are in all cases eae the compensation banks to the 
) workers’ families, thus simplifying the management of the farms and 

© asserting more clearly the principle of the collective liability of the 
> employers for the allowances. 


Hours of Labor. 


; ALTHOUGH forms of social’ legislation such as workmen’s com- 


pensation and family allowances have been made ree ca gi to 
agricultural workers, they have not benefited by any of the legisla- 


> tion regulating hours of labor. Working hours on French farms are 


long—an average of 134 hours a day in summer, 114 in winter, modi- 
fied to some extent by the locality and kind of work. The weekly 
day of rest is not generally observed, w half day or four or five hours 
* being granted usually about once in two weeks. 
' A mixed commission appointed: by the Ministry of Agriculture to 
inquire into the possibility of ehanging the hours: of labor failed in 
its efforts: because the worker members presented a plan limiting the 
hours of agricultural labor to 48 hours.a week or 2,496 a year (with 
a maximum of 10 hours per day). They demanded also a weekly 
half day of rest and Saturday afternoons off. The Congrés del’ Agri- 
culture Francaise. (an employer organization) has gone on record 
against the 8-hour day en the land on the double ground that such 
a limitation would be followed by a reduced production, which would 
In turn inerease prices and force France to buy a greater proportion 
of her necessities in foreign markets. 

The general attitude toward the 8-hour day in agriculture was also 
shown in 1921,.when French Government and employer representa- 
lives questioned the competence of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion to deal with matters relating tovagricultural labor. The question 
was referred to the Permanent Court for International Justice, which 
decided later that agricultural labor comes properly under the . 
jurisdiction of the International Labor Organization. 
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A feature of French agriculture tending to keep wages down and 
hours long is the presence of the large number of small holders who 
are often both’ ethployers and workers. They work long hours to 
get the most out of their holdings, and, as stated before, being able 
to supplement their wages with the income from their small tracts of 
land they do not organize and are not so aggressive as landless 
workers in their demands for higher pay. The gradual industrializa- 
tion of French agriculture, however, is expected eventually to help 
make possible a shortening of the working-day on farms. 





Shop Committees as a Suggested Means of Improving Indusirial 
Relations on Railroads. 


the Railroad Labor Board, has set forth his interpretation of the 

reasons for the lack of cooperation between railroad employees 
and railroad managements and has suggested a shop-committee plan as 
a method of improving the situation. his plan utilizes tle machinery 
already set up by the trade-unions to settle grievances by enlarge- 
ment of the functions of the grievance committees. The mainte- 
nance of equipment department is suggested as the department in 
which conditions are most favorable for the Selebiidiment of 
‘cooperative’? committees. 

Employer membership the author thinks should consist of the 
shop superintendent and the heads of departments of the shop in 
numbers equal to and not to exceed employees’ representatives. 

The general functions of the joint committees, in which is included 
agreement upon a standard of production, the author suggests 
should be to promote: | 

1. Better understanding by management of the needs, desires, and problems of 
workmen, and by workmen of the objects and problems of management. 

2. Stabilization of forces, reduction of unemployment, and measures to reduce the 
— workmen caused by unemployment. nemplo ment insurance. 

3. The growth of faith, confidence, and trust on both sides. 

4. Ascertainment of and ment upon a fair output. 

5. Increase of production by elimination of waste and improvement of processes 

6. Elimination of causes of grievance and settlement of grievances. 

The last-named subject should be handled by a subcommittee composed of repre- 
sentatives of each side. 

Mr. Hunt would obviate the difficulty of agreement upon an indi- 
vidual standard of output in railroad shops by substituting a mini- 
mum standard of output for the shop. Productivity above the 
minimum should be considered superproductivity, the value of 
which might be ascertained and a part agreed upon, paid by the 
company into an unemployment insurance or other insurance fund. 
This last og pin is ‘practicable probably only after the successful 
operation of the shop-committee plan for some time.”’ 

As a subject for conference a system of unemployment insurance 
at joint expense is suggested, and possible details of such a plan are 
outlined in the pamphlet. Unemployment insurance for shop crafts 


—_— 


IT A pamphlet recently issued,‘ Henry T. Hunt, formerly a member of 





1 Hunt, Henry T.: Means to promote cooperation between railroad managements and employees. 
New York, 1922. 46 pp. 
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is suggested as a starting point. Conference on a jointly supported 
pension fund is pro osed. 

The health, death, and accident insurance and insurance against 
discharge plan, instituted by the Delaware & Hudson Railroad Co., 
is described and commented upon. 

A tentative outline of a plan for a shop committee as suggested 
above, stating alms, means, jurisdiction committees, procedure, etc., 
proper for such a committee is suggested. The present time the 
author believes to be particularly opportune for the institution of 
such a plan. It is recommended that a railroad officer free from 
other duties be charged with the responsibility of handling the plan, 
rather than to leave it to an operating officer already overburdened 
with mechanical problems. 

The railroad industry, in the opinion of the author, possesses fac- 
tors peculiarly qualifying it for cooperative action: 

Railroad employees constitute a highly intelligent and disciplined body of men. 
They are well organized and trained in the technique of democracy. Several of their 
organizations carry on com licated enterprises as well as govern themselves. Their 
leaders have constructive ability and are in general moderate and responsible and are 
aware of the essentials for business success. These organizations, if given an incentive 
to aid railroad productivity, would bring into action forces of enormous power and 
value now suppressed. 


Employee Representation Plans in Cleveland. 


upon employee representation plans in operation in Cleveland, 
based upon a study conducted by its committee on labor relations 
through its research department. The study was continued through 
a number of months, and approximately 600 Cleveland firms were 
canvassed either through questionnaires or by personal visits from 


Ts Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has recently published areport 


the committee’s representatives. Sixteen plans were selected as 
being sufficiently well defined to merit inclusion in the report of the 
study. No mention is made of how many plans were found in oper- 
ation, nor is it stated whether these 16 were the only “ well-defined” 
ones found. It is doubtful whether all of these can reasonably be 
included in a study of employee representation. In one plan, No. 6, 
the body through which the workers make their views known is a 
so-called ‘‘Cooperators Club,” gs nh of one foreman and one 
operative from each department. Every foreman belongs to it by 
virtue of his position; the employee members are elected by the clu 
itself, the names having first been passed upon by a committee 
selected by the club; only club members can vote. Nonmembers may 
bring their grievances before the club by means of suggestion boxes 
provided in the plant. From one point of view, this may be called 
employee representation, since foremen are unquestionably em- 
ployees, but it does not comply with the customary definition of the 
term. Of the other 15 plans, 9 explicitly provide that no one with 
supervisory powers or with the right of hiring and discharging may 
be elected as an employee representative. 
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Only five of the plans reported on were installed before 1917, and «f 
these one was revised in 1918. Ten were installed.in 1917 and 1919 
and: one in 1920. For the most part the plants in which they were 
found were engaged in manufacturing. They differed considera)! y 
in size, the number of employees ranging from 300 up to 6,200; in eac)) 
of 7 plants the number exceeded 1,000. The plans were of varyiny 
degrees of complexity, the simplest consisting only of a grievance con- 
mittee with which one of the officials met at stated mtervals,. while 
ethers provided for two or even three bodies, representing, respec- 
tively, the workers, the foremen and supervisory employees, and tlic 
management, with a varying number of committees more or less 
closely connected with these. In general all the plans provided for ai 
employee body which should meet at stated intervals to consider 
matters on which the workers might wish to express themselves. On» 
plan has already beem mentioned in which the rank and file of the 
workers appear to have little voice in choosing their representatives: 
in another, No. 12, the employees’ body consists of six workers 
elected by their fellows and six selected by the management. Wit) 
the exception of these two plans, there appears to be a distinet desi: 
to let the workers’ body represent their free choice. A few qualifica- 
tions are imposed. Quite generally there is a provision that no one is 
eligible to be a representative until he has been in the company 
service for a specified period, varying from three months to two years. 
Nine plans require citizenship and seven have an age qualification 
three plans have no qualifications of any kind, the whole matter beiny 
left to the judgment. of the workers. Very generally the representa- 
tives are elected by secret ballot, so that there can be no suspicion as to 
the freedom of the workers’ choice. 
The powers of the workers’ representatives are usually limited to 
making suggestions or recommendations. In the simplest form o/ 
ization, such recommendations go directly to the exectitive or 
his representative, whose decision is final. In the more elaborate 
forms, the recommendation passed by the body of employee repre- 
sentatives goes to the body representing the supervisory forces, 
which passes upon it before it reaches the deciding authority. Three 
plans provide for action in case the npr pr representatives 
wish to press their recommendations in spite of the adverse decision 
of the executive. The first of these is plan No. 1, which provides 
for two bodies, one, called the congress, composed of 24 members 
élected by the workers, and the other, called the eabinet, composed 
of the president of the company, the vice presidents, the secretary, 
and the treasurer. If the cabinet approves the recommendations of! 
the congress, they at once become executive orders; if it disapproves 
them, they are returned to the congress with a statement of the 
reasons for disapproval. If the congress is not satisfied with thesc 
redsons, a committee of the cabinet meets with a committee of the 
congress ar a board of arbitration, whose decision must be 
accepted. by both sides. If this joint committee can not agree, the 
matter is referred to the board of directors of the company, whose 
i decision is final. The second plan of this kind, plan No. 2, provides 
_ for three different bodies: The house of representatives, composed 
i, of and elected by workers; the serrate, cotfiposed of one department 
foreman from each section, elected by a secret ballot of all eligible 
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employees; and the cabinet, composed of the general manager, the 
roduction mianager, the technical director, and others appomted 
“ these three. endations passed by the house go to the 
senate, and if oved. by it. are forwarded to the cabinet; upon its 
approval they eome executive orders. If the cabinet does not 
approve, it May returm the recommendation to the lower houses 
with @ statement of its reasons. The language of the report is not 
entirely elear at this poimt, but apparently the two houses, if they 
agree, can override the cabinet. 
In case of failure to agree on @ resolution, the cabinet may call a joint meeting of 
congress, The resulting vote of this meeting is binding upon the management. Joint 
meetings May be called at the request of the house or the senate. 
The third plan of this kind calls for two representative bodies, one 
made up of workers, and one composed of the heads of departments, and 
provides that im case the “house of representatives” and the manage- 
ment cam not agree, some person whom they are both willing to 
accept may be called upon to arbitrate and his decision shall be final. 
In practice, it is stated, there has been very little difficulty over the 
matter. 
The management reserves the veto right but rarely exercises it. Differences of 
opinion regarding recommendations always have been adjusted satisfactorily by 
discussion. 
The report gives no illustrative cases, and does not state whether 
or not arbitration has ever been resorted to under any of these plans. 
It is evident that the workers might hesitate to insist upon some- 
thing known to be distasteful to the management unless they had 
a firm conviction that their action would not lead to discrimination 
against. them thereafter. The same hesitancy might be shown 
about Making recommendations in the first place, even when there is 
no intention or opportunity of urging them in the face of managerial 
disapproval. On this poimt not all of the plans are satisfactory. 
The three just described have no written guaranty against dis- 
crimination, but it is understood that there will be none. 
While there are no written guaranties, it is mutually understood that the company 
will not discriminate against an employee because of any action taken in connection 
with his work as a congressman. 
Thirteen of the sixteen companies concerned have given the 
empleyees to understand that there will be no discrimination; in 
two of these the plan itself contains guaranties against such action. 
The remaining three make no promises. 
Three companies have never given guaranties against discrimination, either verbal 
or written. ‘Two of them stated that the necessity for such guaranties has never 
arisen. The third stated that discrimination is never exercised unless the representa- 
tive is a chronic trouble maker. 
The motives prompting the employers to install these plans are 
given somewhat fully. Most of ma were inaugurated during the 
war and post-war period when labor was hard to get and to keep. 
In general, the purposes were to secure better relations between the 
men and the management, to obtain the cooperation of the workers, 
to promote efficiency, and, generally, te increase the workers’ in- 
terest in their employment. In one plan, No. 8, the workers’ rep- 
resentatives must Be elected from the membership of an employees’ 
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association, and the constitution of this association states that it 
functions through the representative body “to secure for the opera- 
tives a proper share in the management in matters affecting their 
interest—to advance and safeguard the collective and individual in- 
terests of the operatives.’’ This is one of the plans which seems to 
give the workers’ representatives some real power, since it is provided 
that no recommendations affecting the employees’ interests made }yy 
the representatives of the foremen or the management can become 
standard practice unless they are acceptable to the workers’ body. 
In another case, the purpose is stated very frankly: | 


To provide a means for the exchange of ideas and the settlement of grievances 
between the management and its employees, and to establish a method of collective 
bargaining which would remove any necessity of the employees for the closed union 
shop method. 


This is the company which states that it makes no discrimination 
against an employee representative for action in his official capacity 
unless the representative is a chronic trouble maker. 

The employers’ opinions of the results which have followed the 
installation of these plans are given quite fully. In general, they be- 
lieve that relations between the men and the management have been 
improved, and in most cases they ascribe some definite advantage 
to the working of the plans, such as increased efficiency, decreased 
labor turnover, suggestions for improved methods which they would 
probably not have received otherwise, and so on. In one case it is 
specifically stated that the workers’ body had studied methods of 
increasing production, “with the result that the same rate of produc- 
tion is obtained in 8 hours as was formerly obtained in 10.”’ In an- 
other the employers found that in introducing important changes in 
the character of their product they were greatly aided by the rep- 
resentation plan. In two cases, one of the important results is given 
as the development cf capable, intelligent leaders among the em- 
ployees. In another, in which the pan was installed in 1913, the 
employers call attention to the fact that although unrest and indus- 
trial conflicts have been common in their industry, they have had no 
labor trouble for 10 years past. The results are thus summed up in 
the report: 


While it is difficult to measure the results obtained, most executives and employees 
felt that employee representation had created for the employer and the employees a 
better understanding of their mutual problems. In 11 instances it was stated that 
employee representation ppyeonably improved the morale of the working force. 
In seven instances it resulted in dec labor turnover. Six executives felt that 
they had been able to obtain more intelligent cooperation from their employees as 
result of their plans. Except in a few instances, the results of employee representa- 
tion plans have not been directly productive of profit. In five instances the plans 
have stimulated production or increased efficiency. In four they have produced vai- 
uable suggestions. Other results were: In two cases the development of intelligent 
emer | among the employees; in one case the promotion of the employees’ economi« 

ucation. 


It is to be noted that this study is made frankly from the employers’ 
viewpoint. While the introduction states that about 600 firms were 
canvassed, and that “‘in each case the text describing these plans 
has been approved by a responsible officer of the firm which is oper- 
ating the plan,”’ there is nofhine to show that the employees affected 
have been consulted, except as there is such an indication in the first 
sentence of the above quotation. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been 
f received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on May 
15, 1922, and on April 15 and May 15, 1923, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the price of 
fresh milk per quart was 12.5 cents on May 15, 1922; 13.6 cents on 
April 15, 1923; and 13.5 cents on May 15, 1923. These figures 
show an increase of 8 per cent in the year, but a decrease of 1 per 
cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, showed an 
increase of 3 per cent in May, 1923, as compared with May, 1922, 
and an increase of two-tenths of 1 per cent in May, 1923, as com- 
pared with April, 1923. 








‘In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry goods 
from each of 51 cities and for electricity from 32 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals 
in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 

2The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been 
used from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
beef, pork chops, on, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar 
cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included 
in the weighted aggregates for each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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TasBLeE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN? 
Ciel one OR DECREASE, MAY 15, 1923, COMPARED WITH MAY 15, 1922, AN)» 


(Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.) 








Per cent of incr: 
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1 See note 2, p. 51. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices‘of specified 
food articles on May 15, 1913 and 1914, and on May 15 of each year 
from 1918 to 1923, together with the percentage changes in May o! 
each of these specified years compared with May, 1913. For example, 
the price per pound of pork chops was 20.9 cents in May, 1913; 22.) 
cents in May, 1914; 36.7 cents in May, 1918; 43 cents in May, 191°; 
42.5 cents in May, 1920; 35.1 cents in May, 1921; 34.4 cents in May, 
1922; and 30 cents in May, 1923. As compared with the average 
price in May, 1913, these figures show the following percentage 
increases: 7 per cent in May, 1914; 76 per cent in May, 1918; 106 

er cent in May, 1919; 103 per cent in May, 1920; 68 per cent in 

ay, 1921; 65 per cent in May, 1922; anf 44 per cent in May, 1923. 
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4 increase Of 48. per cent. im May, 1923, as compared with May, 1913. 
 yance 2--AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED POOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
| (‘iy INCREASE OR DECREASE, MAY 15, OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED 

ease a WITH MAY 5, 1913. 
oo . e [ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 
ith ro SS —— ~~~ - ES 2 
4 + se Per cent of increase (+) or decrease 
r. 15, 4 Average retail price May 15— (—) May 15 = each specified year 
23. a compared with May 15, 1913. 
; Article. is x ico Ge uk | eo mts 
| | | 
poeapens 1918 | 1919 1920 |1921 1922! 1923 1914 11s} 101 1920 1921 1922 1988 
+2 

4.9 = a. oo - apes a. att: 

+1 Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts. | 

+1 ® Groin steak...... Pound . |25. 6/25. 8} 40.0) 44. 4) 43. 4/40. 1/37.7/38.7) +1 | +56) +73) +70!+-57) +47| +51 

: Round steak ...... ..-d0:.../22. 2/23. 3 ato 41. 6] 39. 9/35. 6/32. 5/33. 0) +5 | +71) +87) +80/+60) +46) +49 

+! B Rib roast....... .,.|.--G0:...|20. 0/20. 3} 31. 8} 35. 2} 33. 4/30. 2/27. 928. 2} +2 | +59] +76] +67/+51) +40) +41 

0 Chuck roast....... .. -40:...|/16. 1)16. 5} 27, 8} 29.7 26. 5/22. 0)19. 8/19. 9 +2 | +73) +84) +65)+37) +23) +24 
Plate beef........- -- -G0..../12. 2)12. 5} 21.9) 22. 5} 18. 8/15. 0/13. 0/12. 8) +2 | +80) +84) +54/4+23) +7) +5 
( Pork chops..-..... .- -d0. .. .|20. 9/22. 3} 36.7) 43. 0 42. 5/35. 1/34. 4130. 0 +7 | +76 +106|+103}+68) +65) +44 
PU RaPon.....oceeber- .. 0. .../26. 9/26. 8} 50. 5) 56. 7) 52. 6/43. 5\3@. 8/391) —0.4) +88)+111} +96)+62) +48) +45 
0 fon... abe. ..do. “"|9¢: 7126: 7 45.6) 54. 5) 55. 5/48: 7/51. 3'45.4) 0 | +71. +104|/+108 +82) +92) +70 
=I Lamb... ....-cbap< |...dO....|19. 4/19. 8} 36. 8} 39.6) 42. 1/34. 7/39. 2/36. 7) +2 | +90) + 104) + 117)+79|+ 102} +89 
; ® Hens....... - |...do....|22. 2)22. 7) 37. 9} 43. 5} 47. 1/41. 3/37. 7/36. 2} +2 | +71) +96/+112)+86) +70] +63 
0 © Salmon, canned, |...do....|....].-..]!29. 6) 131.9} '37.1/37. saa nate =e levees ee oe Jowwnle owe. beets 
( » red. | | | 
0.4 ™ Milk, fresWi....... Quart. .| 8.8} 8.9) 13.2) 14.9) 16. 2)14. 4/12. 5/13.5) +1 | +50) +69) 40dsed +42) +53 
iy Milk, evaporated..| (*)..... ee Pee FES ee OS A Oe ee eee ees Pee Bees eae ae 
0 Duttel’..lsesb<th oe Pound. |35. 9/32. 7} 51. Of 67. 9} 71. 6/42. 5/44. 952.1) —9 | +42) +89] +99)+18) +25) 445 
49 : Oleomargarine....j..-d0O....}....).-..]..... 40. 4 43. 3/30. 8/27. 5/29, 1 - ee EE! SY ee ee ¥ 
Q = Nut margarine. ....}...do....j....|.-..]..-.- 35. 3} 36. 5/28. 2/26. 7/27. 6)...... Peczalescas — ee eee es 
Lig GHBCSC ... vivid.» < ack ..-do....|21. 9/22. 8} 33,4) 42. 2 42. 9/31. 5/30. 8/35. 5 +4 | +53) +93) +96/+44) +41) +62 
0 aoe Tere .- Gan. 15, 8}15. 5} 32, 9} 38. 8! 29. 8:16. 7/17. 0117. 3} —2 |+108'+ 146, +89) +6) +8} +9 
0 ee ce gees Be a cae, “— Ree Pe ae ee ae eee ee Ptr 
0 stitute. 
0.4 Rggs,strietly fresh.| Dozen .|26.3|26.7) 42.4] 53. 1) 52. 9133. 4/33. 5135 1] +2 | +61 +4+102/+101/4+27) +27] +33 
2 Bread. ... sathes <6’ ..| Pound .| 5.6} 6.2) 99) 9.8) 11.5) 99) 8.8) 87/418 | +77) +75)4+105)+77) +57) +55 
a Flour... jb. behead ..-do....| 3.3) 3.3} 6.6) 7.5) 8.7) 567| 5.3] 4.8) 0 = |+ 100 4+127)+164)/+73) +61) +45 
0 Corn meal......... do 2.9) 3.1) 7.0 6.2} 6.7) 4:5) 3.8, 4.0) +7 +R + tet 138 +55 +31) +38 
48 Rolled oats:....... do 216... btuk 8.5} 10. 5} 9.9) 8.7| 8.8)......].-... wee = péciseyoliesacdecees 
+29 Corn flakes: ....... Or ici. en ae es 14.1) 14, 1)12. 6/10. 0) 9, 7|......|.--.. ee are |--ee]e aces Re 
or Wheat cereal...... See ie ith satin 25. 1) 30. 1/29. #/25. 8124. 5)......].--.- ae ee aoe Bets ies 
0 Marcaroni......... Pourd.|....|«---|.--.. ty 20. 7/24. 0/20. 1/19: 4! béawss fies. 45 cavicpewes ofiso. Deke ihexti 
0 RR Fe ...do....| 8.6] 8.7} 12.3) 13.4] 18. 7] 8.8) 9.5) 9.4) +1 | +43) +56/+117] +2) +10) +9 
0) oe Deans, navy...... -G0....1..--|----] 29.8) 22.0) 1G 7. D . Tit: al... ...]..... atra Piao ee -seleald * 
+1 oe = Potatoes.......++ -do 1,6) 1.9) 2.2} 3.3) 9.6] 2.2) 3.0) 2.7/+19 | +38) + 106)+500) +38) +88) +69 
46 i er Soe weer ommrere ) Sw ik ae ee eee eh lee Sepyer 
+(. 1 z. Cabbage... 2.2.20. SE WR OR ee 9.6}. 8,4) 5.6) 5.7 ee | See ie wee ee EER ie = 
0 ™ Beans, baked..._.. cok Oo a SL a 17. 5} 16, 8/14, 6/13. 1/13, of... Bs ded we [oa «vs levesteacad ily 

‘= P= Corn, canned...... coy, =? - es ees cee 19; 1) 18. 685. 9115. 515, 4)... -. ee gee re iss Om ey Fy, 

= Peas, canned...... (5;....._|....|oe--{---c-] 2920 19. 1/97. S117. BHI. 5}......|.....]..-.- ipB se. ae eres tS 

4] > Tomatoes, canned.| (5)... .. ateog ftam oh cas) Se BO. Ales Glee. 719. OF. ..---].-.-.1.--.. ee ces 

4-10 Sugar, gratiulated.| Pound.| 5. 4) 5.0] 9.1) 10.6 25. 4) 8. 4 6.6)11.2) —7 | +69) +96 +370)+ 56} +22)+107 
OR. . .cip gaienn aieeea do... .|54. 4/54. 7| 63. 8} 69:8) 74. 0/70, 0/67. 9169.2) +1 | +17) +28) +36)+29) +25) +27 

+0.2 Coffee... . sees. do. ...|29. 8/29. 7} 30. 1] 40. 5} 49, 2/36. 1/35. 9138. 01 —0.3) +41) +36} +65/+2i} +20) +28 
Praineg) oct do . -| 16:5) 3. 2 28. ZitB: 7/20. 4799. 5}... 2. .).. 2. .]..-..]--- rele ao dene 

= me Raisins: .......2.. > Ae. 15:2) 18.5127. 4161. O24. 2707. St... .. |... J... a mtae a 
Barlanas.......... Dozen. PRiehe - « § 4, & & Be ee ee oe |. iia sly cane 

Ged Oranges........... Maal ob Ne aN Amma 54. 1) 71. 8/46. 7/62, 0155. 3}... ...|..-..]..-.- | . am EYP Pa ee 

3( 
é , All articles com- |.........|.... 1 GE — 4 -c a e ee +1} +64) +91/+123)+50 +44 +48 

rear _bined.6 | | 

y Ol L | Both pink and red. 3 8-ounce package. 5 No. 2 can. 

ple, ; * 15-16-ounee can. 4 28-ounce package. 6 See note 2, p. 51. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 articles of 
food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that could 
be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1922, and in May, 1923. 
































































































































TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOuUN? 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1922, AND IN MAY, 1923. f 
Sirloin steak. | Round steak. Ribroast. | Chuckroast.| Plate beef. | Pork chops. 
Year. Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.; age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.; age | Amt. 
retail | for $1.| retail | for $1. retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | {vr g), 
price. price. | price. price. price. price. | 
| Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. |Pertb.| Lbs. | Per lb. Log. 
ES $0. 254 3.9 |$0. 223 4.5 |$0.198 5.1 |$0.160 | 6.3 |$0.121 8.3 |$0. 210 | 4.8 
WR 259} 3.9] .236) 4.2) .204) 4.9) .167| 6.0} .126] 7.9) .220/ 45 
i dincs otgnas | . 257 3.9 | .230 4.3} .201 5.0} .161 6.2; .121 8.3) .203 | 4.9 
RY diatom, « ten 5 |} .2¢3 3.7 | .245 4.1 - 212 4.7) .171 5.8} .128 7.8] .227 | 4.4 
“ee - 315 3.2 | .290 3.4 | .249 4.0} .209 4.8| .157 6.4] .319; 314 
ao | [389| 2.6] .369| 27] .307] 3.3] .266| 3.8] .206| 4.9] .390| 2% 
BP tener - hans | .417 2.4 . 389 2.6 | .325 3.1 . 270 3.7 . 202 5.0 - 423 | 2.4 
ll Aah cectenes | .437] 2.3| .305] 25) .332] 3.0] .262| 3.8] .183] 5.5] .423/ 24 
, + . 388 2.6 | .344 2.9} .291 3.4 | .212 4.7| .143 7.0] .349 | 2.9 
_ pee . 374 2.7 | .323 3.1 . 276 3.6} .197 5.1 . 128 7.8 | .330 | 3.0 
1923: May...... . 387 2.6 | .330 3.0} .282 3.5} .199 5.0} .128 7.8} .300 | 3.3 
| 
Bacon | Ham | Lard Hens. Eggs. | Butt 
Per lb.| Lbs. Per lb.| Lbs. |Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. |Per dz. Dozs. | Per .| Lbs. 
OS) eae $0. 270 3.7 ($0. 269 3.7 ‘0. 158 | 6.3 |$0.213 4.7 |$0. 345 | 2.9 $0. 383 | 2.6 
Saatiacctn aca . 275 3.6 . 273 3.7 . 156 6.4 .218 | 4.6] .353; 2.8) .362 | 2.8 
Sas 269 | 3.7| :261| 3.8] 1148] 6.8] :208) 4.8| .341| 29] 1358) 25 
ee ee - 287 3.5 .294 3.4 -175| 5.7 - 236 4.2) .375| 2.7) .304! 2.5 
ee GEE . 410 2.4 .382 2.6 -276; 3.6 . 286 3.5 6481); 21) .487] 2.1 
a Se - 529 1.9) .479 2.1 .3383 | 3.0] .377 2.7 - 569 1.8} .577 | 1.7 
_ Saree . 554 1.8 | .534 1.9 | .369 2.7 | .411 2.4 . 628 1.6 | .678 | 1.5 
SS ae . 523 1.9) .555 1.8; .295; 3.4 - 447 2.2 - 681 1.5 701 | 1.4 
pe ee - 427 2.3 | .488 2.0! .180| 5.6| .397 2.5 - 509 2.0} .517 | 1.9 
Ra EF .398|} 2.5) .488/ 2.0! .170| 5.9] .360| 2.8] .444) 23) .479) 21 
1923: May...... . 391 2.6 | .454 2.2 -173 |; 5.8] .362 2.8) .351 | 2.8 - 521 1.9 
Cheese. | Milk. Bread. Flour. Corn meal. Rice. 
Per lb.| Lbs. \Per qt. | Qts. |Perlb.| Lbs. \Per lb.| Lbs. |Per lb.| Lbs. \Per lb.; Los. 
BE. icccateses $0. 221 4.5 |$0.0 11.2 |$0.056 | 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 |$0.030 | 33.3 |$0.087 11.5 
Ne tart: . 229 4.4 -089 | 11.2; .063 | 15.9| .034)| 29.4 032 | 31.3} .088 11.4 
EBS Dee . 233 4.3 -088 | 11.4 - 070 14.3 -042; 23.8; .033 | 30.3 - 091 11.0 
ee . 258 3.9 -091 11.0} .073) 13.7 -044 | 22.7 . 034 29.4 - 091 11.0 
a esks > Aad sti - 332 3.0) .112 9.0; .092; 10.9; .070/| 14.3; .058;| 17.2] .104 9.6 
SS oe . 359 2.8} .139 7.2; .098; 10.2; .067| 14.9] .068| 14.7] .129 7.8 
a erer - 426 2.3 | .155 6.5; .100; 10.0; .072| 13.9) .064| 15.6] .151 6.6 
cus sccguess - 416 2.4 | .167 6.0} .115 8.7) .081 12.3 | .065 15.4 .174 5.7 
ee . 340 2.9 .146 6.8; .099; 10.1 -058 | 17.2] .045 | 22.2] .095 10.5 
Re EE SSE - 329 3.0) .131 7.6 | .087 | 11.5) .051 19.6 | .039 | 25.6) .095 10.5 
1923: May...... . 355 2.8) .135 7.4 | .087 | 11.5 -048 | 20.8] .040| 25.0| .094 10.6 
Potatoes Sugar. Coffee Tea 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Per tb.| Lbs. | Per tb.) Lbs. \Per tb.) Lbs. 
a $0.017 | 58.8 |$0.055 18. 2 |$0. 298 3.4 \$0. 544 1.8 
ies obsosews -018 | 55.6] .059 | 16.9] .297 3.4} .546 1.8 
eee a -015 | 66.7} .066| 15.2); .300 3.3 | .545 1.8 
ear -027 | 37.0] .080) 12.5 . 299 3.3) .546 1.8 
Dh tnailersesd -043 | 23.3) .093|; 10.8) .302 3.3 | .582 1.7 
iis nhenes ood -032 | 31.3] .097| 10.3] .305 3.3) .648 1.5 
De cchvesscoe ss -0388 | 26.3] .113 8.8} .433 2.3; .701 1.4 
a -063 | 15.9] .194 5.2} .470 2.1) .733 1.4 
ee is an oli -031 | 32.3; .080; 12.5| .363 2.8) .697 1.4 
ee -028 | 35.7| .073 | 13.7) .361 2.8) .681 1.5 
1923: May...... -027 | 37.0] .112 8.9 | .380 2.6 | .693 1.4 









































8 Although monthly frices of 43 food articles have been secured sinee January, 1919, prices of only 2 


of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


[N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,‘ by years from 1907 to 

1922 and by months for 1922,5 and for January, February, March, 
April, and May, 1923. These index numbers or relative prices are 
based on the year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the aver- 
age price of each commodity for each month and each year by the 
average price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be 
used with caution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for 
the year 1920 was 168, which means that the average money price for 
the year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than the average money price 
for the year 1913. The relative price of bacon for the year 1919 was 
205 and for the year 1920, 194, wack figures show a drop of 11 points 
but a decrease of only 5 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing the 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in‘ 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used. For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
consumption in 1918, see Montuity Lasor Review for March, 1921 
(p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 57 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in May, 1923, to approximately where it was in April, 1917. 
The chart has been shown on the logarithmic scale,® because the 
percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown than 
on the arithmetic scale. 





4 See note 2, p. 51. 

* For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 

6 For a discussion of the logarithmic chart see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts,’’ 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LaBor Review for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, ‘‘ The ‘ratio’ charts,”” 
wy ‘_ poe Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, 

une, , «4 pp. 
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58 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities 
12 other cities prices are shown for the same dates with the 
bureau until after 1913. 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAy 
[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the Bureau by retail dealers, 
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1 The steak for ee are here quoted is called “‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 


included in this report it would be known as “porterhouse”’ steak. 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 


Cities PMR for May 15, 1913, and 1922, and for April 15, and May 15, 1923. For 
1 the B= exception of May, 1913, as these cities were not scheduled by the 


cipa, ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES, 


dealers. ; As some dealers occasionally fail to report the number of quotations varies from month to month. 
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2 | 
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May 15— ’ 2 y*~ | apr. May | May | Apr. | May Apr.) May 
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23. 2) 15.3) 19. 1 9.8 17. 16. 
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TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCI} 








Chicago, I}. Cincinnati, Ohio. Cleveland, Ohio 





May 15— | 
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————| J, 
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ces.| c1s.| cts 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘“‘rump”’ in this city, but in most of the other ci! 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 








Columbus, | Dallas, Tex. Denver,Colo. | Detroit, Mich. Fall River, Mich. 


Ohio. 
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Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, Fl, 
icle. it. May 15— May 15— | 

Article Unit May Apr. May ay Ape.| Mey ay 15— heeled 

15, | 15, | 15, |——7-———| 15, | 15, 15, 

Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. Ct. Cts.| « Cts 
Sirloin steak.. ............--- Pound...... 32. 5| 30.9) 30.9) 24.7) 35.0) 35.0) 35.4] 26.0) 36.7) 35.0, 313 
ee een ae OP ds st. 31. 6} 30. 2} 29. 9) 23. 3} 33. 2) 33.6) 34. 3) 22. 0} 31.3) 29. 5| 99 9 
MU ed ek ye gi J Bee oe ss ca 26. ! 24. 4) 24.6) 17.9) 26. 1) 25. 5) 25.3) 23.3 27. 3} 27.7| 25 = 
Chuck roast............+-..+-leoe-+ rag 21. 6} 20. 4| 20. 4) 16, 1) 21.0) 21.8) 21.6) 14.0) 18-5) 17.4) 175 
SEM. cy). .Laudouecthuceki dba Odis ssi. 16.7) 16. : 16.0; 12.1} 14.0} 13.9} 13.4) 10.3} 10.2) 10.6) i 
os cw akeahencecesleeties aa se 29. 4 26.6) 27. 8) 21.7] 33.2 ga 28. 3} 21.3} 34.2) 2 29 8 
Bacon, sliced .............--++|..++- ee 50. 2} 46. 2) 45.6) 29.0) 38. 5) 37.8) 37.6) 26.3) 36.0) 37.3. 35; 
SS SORTER RR set Oid6 cin 51. 4) 47. 7 43. 8) 30.3) 55.4) 48.4) 49.6) 28.3) 50.0) 44. 42 5 
Lamb, leg of........2..2.2---- 00-0 DPgads 37. .5| 35.0} 34.4] 20.7] 41.4 39.2) 40.8) 19.3) 39.2) 36.7) ar 
Didhcostddh Jenkin teste od ae Sees * H 7) e 22. 0) 35. 4 ~ rz 7 34. 6) 34.0) 33 
Salmon, canned, red.........-. | oqiee BBs 600 31. 8) 30. 8/ 30. 3)..... | 39. 3) 36.1 36.1)..... | 31.0) 30.5. 31.7 
BN GRO oii bin on 2 220 5 dS ose Quart....... 15. 3} 15.8} 15. 3 8.0} 10.0} 12.0) 12.0) 12.5) 14.7) 17.3 173 
Milk, evaporated............. 15-16-02. can.| 11. 5) 12. 7| 13. 1)..... | 10.1) 11.8) 11.6)... | 11.4) 12.7) 127 
SEs eh aisb ics coaceebboce Pound...... 43, 8) 54.7) 50.7) 34.7) 42.1) 56.3) 48.8) 39.2) 46.1) 59.8 52.9 
Oleomargarine................|....- Pes bs 31 ‘ 32. 5| 31. 7|....- 27.1 7a 29. O}..... | 8} 28.3) 27.7 
EVEIE MIGEOOTIMNG.... . 2.62 ccnnclocces aaa 28. 6; 28.9) 28. ; Re: 26. 2) 26. 8} 27.2)..... | 27.0 %. 3 
Ne Re rere See Po aoe 27. 7| 33. 5} 32. 5| 20.8) 30.9) 35. 5) 34.6) 22.5) 27.8 34.1) 323 
ES pinta tin ship ot0dho 00 08s <5 0s ns'e do...... 18, 1) 19. 1) 19.8) 15.2) 14. 5) 14.5) 14.4) 15.5) 17.3) 18.1 189 
Vegetable lard substitute.....|....- * re 24, 4) 18.7] 18,7)..... | 21, 7} 22.4) 23. 2)..... | 22. 5) 22.0) 22 
Eggs, strictly fresh........... Dozen....... 28. 1) 27.2 7d 21 ‘| 28. 5} 28. 4) 29.3) 28. 5 33. 7 7] 34. 

| 
Rh cadénceothacaeseeceene Pound...... 7.0, 7.2) 7.2) 5.1) 81) 85) 8.5) 6.5) 10.7) 10.2) 1 
a6. dials < wknd edit iitin vciks 2 oleh “PE ee. 5.4 5.0) 5.0) 3.2) 5.0) 4.8) 4.7) 3.8) 6.1) 5. 

ID «dis nty'n cikind> «curds nina ere 3.6) 3.6) 3.6) 2.5) 2.9) 3.2) 3.2) 2.9) 3.0 3 4 
ND is od, obo ocnebhsodalbocids ye 8.7; 9.0} 8.8)..... 7.9 7.5) 7.3)..... 9.7) 9.5) 9 
ES eee ae 8-oz. pkg 10.1; 9.7} 9.7|..... 9.6) 9.0 tl veer 10.0) 9.7) 10.6 
J 2 ae ee son ¢ ape 24. 8) 24.1 id ahmed 26. 3} 24. 8| 24.6)..... 7.41 24.1) Bs 
ee eee ee Pound...... 20. 3} 20. 0} 20. 2)..... 19. 1) 18.5) 18. 2)..... 19. 1| 19.6) 19.4 
hin db ehiban nex dbeih ovo fhs te do...... 8.1} 7.7} 7.8, 92} 10.0) 10.1) 9.9) 66 89) 8.6 &5 
INTs dah o di Kilo ab bas adileic oie pre 9.8} 10.6} 10.6)..... 10. 3) 11.5) 11.1... | 10.5} 11.9 126 
PU < sch nthsconssncdstbadaideage . 4.4) 3.6) 3.7) 1.3) 2.7) L9 a 2.3 ae 3 
SE insacdctncancestdocsccnalocahs BO un ccce 8.7} 7.3) 7.4)..... 9.4) 6.8 9.6)..... 9.9} 7.0 7 
Se eee ee pe 4.4) 5.6) 5.7)..... ST &@ 8 5)..... 8.9) 4.8 49 
Beans, baked................. No. 2 can. . .} 13.7) 13. 5} 13.7)..... 13. 0} 13. 5) 13.4)..... 11. 7} 12.0) 12.2 
CS SR ee ee Duk eeed 14.0) 14.0) 14.0)2....) 14.3) 13.5) 13.3..... 15. 5} 16.2 16.3 
Peas, cammed ..........2..-e-lecee- Bich céee 19. 0) 18.7) 18.7|..... 15. 3) 15. 7) 15. 4)..... 17, 8| 15.8) 16.9 
Tomatoes, canned ............|....- Sos 13 dl 26 I ....- 14.7) 14.2) 14.2)..... 12. 8} 11.4 114 
Sugar, granulated...........-. Pound...... + 10.2} 11.0) 5.6) 7.0) 11.2) 11.6) 5.9) 7.0) 10.8 114 
EN ee a , a 69. 9| 71. 4) 60.0) 74. 2) 76.9) 76.9) 60.0) 86.5) 84.7 S47 
PRN oad onpecdccocisiecsahiices $00eeBBoc cece 30. 8) 34.2 =a 30. 8} 36.6) 38.1) 38,2) 34. 5) 38.2) 39.5 39.2 
SE acinGill Vestbéesashinndchelemete ee 23. 5} 19. 5} 19.2)..... 21. 2} 20. 8} 20. 8)..... 20. 3) 20.6, 19.5 
ids ceMi ake ope neitis soled al ae 24. 3) 18.3) 18.2)..... 25. 8| 18.7) 18. 4)..... 24. 7| 19.6) 19.1) 
EY, odbebiiccesyonkusdous Dozen....... 29. 6} 29. 0} 30. 4)..... 30. 3} 29. 7) 32. 3)..... 26.5) 25. 6) 30.0) 
De > 6nd b dep so ethutiovsbencls ih <<e¢ 56. 4) 44, 5) 47. 5).....) 60.2) 50.4) 50.4)..... sy 40. 5| 48.3) 





























1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the othe 
cities included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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} } | | 
3 May 15 I 5 | 
May Apr. |May ma Apr. May ~~ rn ‘Apr. | May ori Apr. | May me Apr. | May 
15, 1d, | 1Bp Poot ee | 15, ——}, 35, |.15, || 15, | 15, | —— 15, | 15, 
1922. 1923. |1923. | p99 | pqpe |1923- |1923. | 1919! 1999 1923. [1923. 1913 | 1922 |1923. 1923. | 1913 | 1920 | 1928. | 1923. 
! | } ' 
— Tike tk | ie aman. wees hb oe a mee _—— oe 2 wm We —— — = 
Cts. cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.\| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts. 
9.5 32.3) 3B. 2) 26. S| 40. 2) 42. 4} 43.6] 31.6) 45. 8} 47. 8} 48, 2) 22. 0} 32.8) 32.4) 33. b 26.3! 40,3, 40.4) 41.4 
8 SL. 32. 3) 26, 6] 38. 9 38. 9} 40. 6) 28. 4) 37. 9} 38. 9 39. OF 19. 0) 29. 0 28, 8) 29. 2) 25.0! 39,4) 38.7) 39.6 
| 25.8) 26. 2} 27. 7} 2H. 2) 33. 2) 33. 5} 34. 6) 23. 4) 33.0) 33. 6] 34.3) 20. 0) 28. 4) 28. 5) 27. 8° 22.3! 35.5) 35.1) 35.8 
m0. 2, 20,6) Zi. Of 17.6) 19. 2) 20. 5} 21.6) 18.8) 22. 8) 24. 5] 24.8) 15.5) 20.5) 20.2) 19.5 16.3) 20,8) 21. 8 21. 
i fo (6.0) 16.2} 12.0} 11.5) 12.1) 12.3)..... 13.7) 14. 4 14.2) 11.1) 15.8) 15.6) 15.2 14.5! 18,2) 17.8) 18, 
. | 
DF | 44.2 34.2] 38. 8} 22.6] 34.7) 28.9) 31. 5| 23.0! 34. 5 27. 5} 30.2) 22. 5} 37.2! 20.01 30.1 21.8) 36.4 31.0 33.0 
| 39.5 41.0) 40.3) 24.4) 36.1) 36. 3} 37. 5) 28.2) 40.7) 40.6) 40.6) 29.8) 41.1) 39.7) 40.3) 25.3) 37.5) 37.8) 37.5 
© | 67 43.8) 43. 8220. 3/935. 1/226. 31197. 0} 32.4) 58.2} 51. 3} 51.6) 26.0) 52.1) 40.6) 42.1 29.0) 56.7 49.0) 50.7 
© | 33.1 35.0) 36.3) 20.8) 41.2) 36. 7| 39.1) 19.3) 42.2! 36.6) 39.0! 20.1) 42.8) 38.9 38.9 17.6) 37.6) 35.0) 35.4 
© | 37.3 35.0) 35.7] 23.4) 40.6) 38.3) 38. 3) 23.8) 42,2) 39. 5 39.7) 21.1) 38.9) 37.2) 36.5 22.2 39,1) 36.6) 36.8 
| | | | | 
| 31.7 28.8} 28. 8f..... 28,4) 20.9} 27.4)..... 35. OF 33. Of 33.3)..... | 36. 1) 37. 8} 37.2)... 29.6) 27.9) 28.3 
115.0 15.0) 15.OF 9.0} 14.3) 16.01 15.5, 9&0) 14.0) 15.6) 15.0) 10.0 14.7) 14.0140 9.0 13.0 15.0 14.0 
11.5 13.0) 13. H..-.. 10. 2) 11.9} 11.9)..... 11. 1) 12.4] 12.3)..... | 10.7) 11.9) 11.3... 10.6, 11.8) 118 
0.1 61.2) 5B. 9} 36.6! 44.9) 5R 4) 53.0) 35. 8! 44.7] 58. 21 53.3) 35.0) 45.91 57.5) 52.7 35.4 44.6 56.9 51.4 
0.2 30.3} FO. OF. -.. | 28.4) 29.2) 29, te... 28; 3} 31. 5} 31.3}.....| 27.5) 90.0 20.9 ..... 27.4) 30.4! 30.4 
| | | | | 
27.4 27.6) 27.6)..-.. | 05.41 97.0) 27.3)... 98.4) 27. 8| 27.81..... | 26. 2) 28.8) 28.9..... 25.2) 26.7! 26.5 
0.4 35.5) 32.2) 24 5) 33.3) 39.7) 39.3) 22.0) 32.2) 3& 3} 37.7) 22. ¢ 31. 0} 33.7) 33.0 19.4) 32.4) 37.8! 36.9 
1.9 17. 4] 17. Of 15.8} 16. 9) 17.3) 16.9) 15.7] 16.2) 17, tf 17.1) 14.9) 16.3) 16.3) 16.3) 15.7, 17.2) 17.8) 17.7 
1. 19.0 19 Y.....| 21.0) 22.4) 22.4)... 20, 2} 22. 3} 21.8}.....| 23.2} 22. 8) 22.8.2... 21,1} 23.0} 23.1 
2.3. 32. 5} 3. 8 32.8) wt 45. 1| 46.0, 81.3) 40.4} 42.7) 43.6) 23.6) 30.2) 30.8) 30.6) 30,8 41.5} 44.0) 43,3 
| | | | 
9.0) 90 56) 8.6) 8.5 8.5 6.0) 81) 7.9 7.9) fe a1 7.7/7.7) 60 39 96 9.6 
5.5) 5H 36 5.4 47) 47) 3.2) 53) 47 47) 38 60} 59 57 32) 54 49 49 
fr 4.3, 3.3 36} 58 5.9 60 3.2) 58 KM 56 26 2H 3.2 32 34 53) 52 52 
: 1.6, 91) BO... | 7.3 82 &lj..... 9.0 89 87}..... | &7] &5 BS..... 7.8 &2 81 
B97 93) BS...) 8H SO BBL... 9.5 9.6) 9.5).....) 96) 94 O24)... &9 8&7 8.7 
pe | | | | 
125.4 23.5) 25... | 25.2) 24. 1) on, 4! pase 24.8 24.3} 24.1)..... | 24 a 23.9} 24.0. 24.9 22.81 22.9 
{ 20.2) 20, -| 21. 5} 24.4) 20.4.0... 22.2) 22. 2) 22.3)..... | 98 90 BBL. 20.3} 20.4) 20,2 
1&6 & 8.3 92 9.3 93) 95 97] 9.8) 7.4 SS 87) BS BO O11) 95 94 
| 10.4) 12. 9.3} 10.9 11. 1)..... 9.5! 11.4] 11.5}.....| 97} 10.8) 10.9.....| 9.6] IL6! LL.7 
3.8 2. 24) 3.2 3.2) wa 1.8} 24 ZO 3.1) 19 3.9) 29 32 25 43) 3.7) 39 
| 
a8 7. 9.3 7.2 89..... 9.4 6.3] 8.4).....| 49) 65) 4.6..... &5} 63! 7.5 
i 2) 4 5.8 10.0) 7.6.....| 6.4, 10.0} 8.9)..... 5.3} 4.8) 4.3°..... 6.65 84) 8.0 
13.5 12 11.0 10.7) 16.9)..... 11.9) 12.4) 12.1)... 12. 7} 13.1) 12.9..... 1.7] 11.5! 11.5 
15.8) 15, 15.3} 14.4 14.3)... 18. 2) 17. 9 17.8)..... 13.3} 13.7) 13.7..... 3.8 15.3) 15.3 
17.2, 15, 18. 2) 16.6) 16. 7 bees } 21. 5} 21. 3} 21-3)..... 16. 5) 17.3} 17.5... 16. 6} 16.5) 16.5 
i | j j 
113.6, 12, 12.9] 12.0 2.0)... 1220, 522. 1922.11... 13.4) 11.8] 11.8... 12.5} 11.6) 11. 
| 7.2 ILO 5.8) 10. 1) 10.5) 5.2) 6.4) 10.2} 10.9) 5.1) 6.2) 10.2) 10.6; 48 5.8! 9.3) 10. 
173.4 76. 5.9 54.6) 54.9) 55.0) 56.7) 58. 0} 58.6) 62.1) 72.5) 70. 1) 69.0) 43.3 49.3) 54.2) 55, 
| 34.7 37.5) 32. 6 35. 6 my 33. 8! 37.5) 40. 5) 40.6) 26.7} 30.4) 32. 8) 32. 7) 27. 5| 32.7) 35.6) 35. 
22.7 20.4 is. 4 17.1) 1669)..... | 18.6) 19. 3 18.9).. | ot. 3) 20.21 20.1).....| 19:7) ¥7.81 27, 
5 183 21.6) 15. 9 ¥5.5).....| 22.5} 16, 9} 16.9)-°- 2) 25. 5 18.6) WBA 222) 221) 15.9 1S, 
26.3) 27.0) 27. 38. 3.9 T7.9 2.5. 36. & 33. + 83.1)..... | 25.0) 20.0) 22.0).....| 40.4) 42.5) 43.3 
63.0 $7.3) 5B. 71. 9 BE. BBO ooo. | O88 BH 9 87.8)-°---} 62. 5 88.04 66.91....-|-68.8) 61. OF 65.8 
| i ' ' | ’ 
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Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, 
l 
Article. Unit. May | Apr.| May May 15— Apr.| May} May} Apr.) May 
‘i t., | i 7 Be, | 15 |, | 3, | 5, 
1922. | 1923. | 1923. 1913 | 1922 1923. | 1923. | 1922. | 1923. | 1993. 
Cis. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cis. Cis. Cis, Cts. Cts 
Sirloin steak............. Pound...... 38.1] 37.4) 38.4) 25.1) 33.0} 34.3) 34.6) 33.0) 30.5) 30° 
Round steak .............|....- do.......| 31.3} 31.1) 32.4) 22.0) 30.5) 30.9) 31.4) 32.0) 29.6) 3) ¢ 
BRAD FOOSE. ............4- ~----G0.......| 30.5} 30.8) 31.4) 18.1) 24.6) 25.1) 25.2) 24.0) 23.0) 249 
OCRMCE TORS... .. 2. .20.0-0]e-00- ONS adie a i 18.5} 18.7) 19.6) 15.6) 18.8) 19.1) 19.3) 20.2) 19.0 19.4 
PII oc cosn ne cae diecece hanaaed 13.3) 13.6, 14.4) 10.4) 10.5, 10.4) 10.4) 12.5) 12.5 124 
Pork chops............--.|-.++- BOiccsinr 31.8} 28.4) 29.3) 19.0 31.8) 25.8) 27.7) 31.2) 26.3 2% 
Bacon, sliced.............|...-- ae 35.1) 36.0) 35.4) 28. 0, 46.3) 45.9 45.3) 42.0) 40.4 40,5 
is ture dinniee = me pasted BPisctee a 43.7} 38.5} 39.1) 29.0) 55.0) 49.4) 49.4) 51.7) 45.4 4: 
NE nas aay | gel 40.6) 38.5) 38.4) 18.8) 40.0) 36.3] 35.8) 36.5) 34.4 
Sas obit cu nc ain chute oun dinene+ BO ies niu 37.1) 37.5) 37.4) 19. 5 31.6; 31.3; 31.6) 34.2) 31.4 
Salmon, canned, red.....|..... Bin -s8<5 29.8} 29.5) 29.5)...... | 33.2) 33.6] 33.5] 33.1) 32.3 
Milk,fresh..............- Quart ......% 17.0} 17.0) 17.0; 7.9 11.0) 11.0) 11.0) 10.4) 10.8 10,8 
Milk, evaporated......... 15-16-0z.can.| 10.3} 11.3) 11.5)...... 10.8; 12.3) 12.0) 11.0) 12.1) 129 
PE Ba oo an ane cbobbe ted Pound...... 47.8) 57.3) 53.5) 35. 0} 41.6) 54.4) 48.6) 41.6) 53.4) 48.9 
Oleomargarine...........|..... Ge Eis 27.0) 28.3] 28.3/......| 29.8; 29.1) 28.3) 27.4] 29 29 
Nut margarine...........|....- a 27.5} 27.2) 27.2)...... 27.9| 27.8 28.1) 27.0, 27. 
EW sé bie help 6h ois « dbaie see do.......| 26.8} 32.3} 31.0) 22.5 29. 9 36.0 34.3} 30.2, 37. ' 
BE EE «nko dhieataks ads deedes Mii «tts wt 16.7; 16.5) 16.1) 17.8 19.6) 18.9) 19.0) 16.6, 17. 17. 
Vegetable lard substitute.}..... Osi bina « ee ee Fe ee |} 24.3) 22.9) 22.5) 22.7; 24.2) 25 
Eggs, strictly fresh....... Dozen....... 32.9} 31.3) 35.1) 22.3 28.6 29. 9 30.2) 28.5; 28.4 29.1 
a Pound...... 7.9) 7.9 7.9] 5.2 98 98 98 89 &« ) 
Dn «stp te odbelc< dh dhekhe ib a 4 5.2} 4.8 4.8 2.8 4.7 4.3 43) 5.3 47 4 
I. cue ad oanete ngs dives do.... 3.2 3.5 3.7, 2.3 3.5 3.5 3.6) 3.5) 3.7 
Rolled oats...............]....- ae J 2S Ss. 10.1) 9.9 98 8&8 9. 
Corn flakes. ............+. 8-oz. pkg 9.4, 9.6) 9.2)...... 10.6} 10.2; 10.0) 10. 0 10. | 
Wheat cereal............-. Sos. PES > 24.8). 23.9) 23.9)...... 26.1) 23.9) 23.9) 27.3) 26 
BEMSOTONL... 0 ccc ccccses Pound...... 19.8} 19.8) 19.4)......| 20.4) 20.7) 20. 5 20.0) 19.5) 19 
) Sinticsckh ep odinedo <daueed>« a 9.8) 9.6) 9.7 8. 5) 9.0; 8.6) 8.9 10.0) 9.4 
Beans, navy .............|----- Ps. ives 9.8} 10.8} 10.8)...... | 10.2) 12.2) 12.2) 10.0) 12 
‘ SI «stow odandveae donee do....... 3.6, 2.6 2.7) 1.3) 29 1.8 Ls 2.7) 2.0, 2 
; eee eS ane Btin. 4.04 10. 2 7.0 ff 9.8 6.3 8.9) 10.9) 7.¢ df 
hl SNES a ctangocccocesiig nanaeleOss do <4 4.1} 7.5 4.9)...... 5.5, 91) 91 7.0) 9 15 
q Beans, baked............ No. 2 can 10.3} 10.3; 10.0)...... 14.9) 15.3) 15.3) 13.1) 1 3.4 
5 Corn, canned.............}....- sin dina 14.5) 15.3} 15.0)...... 15.7; 15.9) 15.7, 14.5) 14.6 14¢ 
HB Peas, canned.............|....- Tide cues 19.7; 18.3) 18. 6 bietae 16.6; 16.9) 17. a 16.8 17.1) 17 
4 | 
; Tomatoes, canned...<....|..... do....... 12.9} 11.9} 11.5)... 14.7} 13.9] 13.9) 15.3) 14.2 14.2 
' Sugar, granulated........ Pound... .. 6.4) 9.9) 10.4 5.7) 7.0) 10.8) 16) 7.2 14 is 
— a ere rer rl Biccctine 73. 78. 3; 78.8 56.0, 70.6) 74.2) 74.2; 61.7) 61.4) 61.6 
- is ksic ose cescvndbvcsa ~----00.......| 36. 37.6; 36.5) 30.0, 38.5) 41.2) 41.2) 34.3) 37.7 37.7 
eee ee OB ika ce -| 19.5). 18.7) 18.2)......; 20.8) 20.4) 20.0) 22.4 21.4) 21.2 
SRSA ore Pt tnd 23.6) 17.5) 17.6)......| 27.4) 19.9} 20.4) 26.5) 19.6) 19.6 
Bananas...........-....- Dozen...... -| 34.1) 34.6) 33.5)......) 410.0) 4 12. 3) 412.0) 4 10. 5) 4 10.8) 410.8) 
Oranges............... o--[-----GO.......] 61.2) 46.8) 52.0)......) 56.1) 50.3) 55.5) 61.1) 52.2) 47.9 





1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other 
cities included in this report it would be known as ‘‘ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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‘CIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 

lil. | philadelphia, Pa. | Pittsburgh, Pa. | Portland, Me. Portland, Oreg. | Providence, R. I. 
May May 15— Apr. wel May 15— Apr.| May| May Apr.| May May 15— Apr.| May May 15—| Apr. | May 
1923 —__——| 15, | 15, aes eval 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, ‘ames OOS ee | 15, | 15, 

23, 11982 1923 1923 1913 1992 |1923. ak ee 1923. | 1913 1922 1923. 975.) 1913 1922, 1928. |190% 
rt ris. Cts.| Cts. ay cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 

“oy. : 30.0146, 7/47. 1/149, 0} 27.0, 40.4) 42.2) 42.7155. 0156. 1)156.9) 23. 5) 29.6) 28. 4) 28.8139. 6/161. 9] 164.71 65.0 

) ons : | 25.6) 37. 5] 36.9) 38.1) 23.3) 33.0) 35.1] 34.9] 43.4) 43.9] 44.5] 21.2) 26.4) 24.7| 25.0] 30.6) 44.5] 46.5) 46.2 

) 194 | 2.3) 31.2) 31.4] 32.7] 21.8) 30.1) 30.4 31.3 27.9) 27. 8] 28.3) 19.3) 25.3) 23.6) 24.3) 23.8! 34.1) 35.0) 35.1 

‘+ | 17.6, 19.4] 18.8} 18.9) 16.5) 20.0) 21.0) 21.5] 18.6 18.2] 18.7] 16.9) 18.2) 17.0] 17.5) 19.0) 24.4 25.6 25.8 

2.6 : is 10.2] 9.8) 9.5) i 10.6 11.1 ec4 13.6, 13.3) 13.7] 14.0) “ae 12. 2 iG coos 16. 3| = 16.1 
secs | | } poe 

or | 20 ‘ 36.7| 30.0) 33.1) 22.0) 33.7) 30.4) 31.3) 37.3) 29.2) 30.4) 21.1) 31.0) 30.1) 29.9) 21.8) 39.6) 30.7) 33.6 

a ae a | 25.6) 37.7] 36. 2| 36, 2| 28.8) 40.5] 40.1) 40.3! 36.9) 37.6] 37.4) 30.0 45.6) 43.9] 45.2 22.4) 35.7] 36.41 36.6 

| 354 | 30.8) 57.7] 50.7] 52.0) 29.4) 56.1) 53.3! 53.0) 57.0) 46.6) 46.1) 30.0 49.7) 47.2 47.4) 31.0! 57.3 53. 1| 53.4 

} 3 | oid 42. 3| 38.3) 38.9) 21.2) 41.6) 38.5 39.3, 39.9 35.5) 36.3] 19.1) 34.6) 34.1 33.8, 20.3) 44.9) 40.5) 41.8 

| 23.0, 42.0} 38.8 al 27.3) 42.7) 41.1 10.9 “a9 41.1) 41.6) 22.0) 36.7) 33.6, 32.8 24.4) 43.7 oe 41.4 
9 i | j | 

10:8 5 |_....| 28,2} 26.6 26.61.....| 29.4 29.3) 29.2 28.7 ig | 41.8 36.8 35.0..... 32.2} 31.3) 31.2 
19 ¢ | 8.0) 11.0) 12.0) 13.0) 8.6) 12.0) 14.0) 14.0) 13.0) 13.5] 13.5) 9.3) 11.8, 12.6 12.6 9.0] 13.0, 14.0) 14.0 
18 9 4 |.....} 11.0} 12. 4] 12.3)..... | 10.2, 12.1) 11.9) 12.1) 13.4) 13.4).....) 11.6) 12.0, 12.0 | 11.6) 12.7) 12.5 
“ 40.3) 51.0) 61.2) 57.6) 37.2) 45.2) 58.7| 53.0) 49.4! 63.0) 57.5) 35.5, 42.9 51.7 48.8 36.6 46.21 58.5] 54.3 
° | ...| 28.3] 29.5] 29.5).....| ae 28.3) 28.1 oF goa 30.9)..... 29.5 28.8 29.3) sane 30.0) 30.9} 30.3 
a | 26. 5 07.8 28.2)... 25.3) 26.8) 26.8) 27.8) 27.7 7.8)... 07.91 28.7; 27.0)..... | 27.6 on 3 27.1 
1° | 25.0) 33.9] 38.6) 38.3) 24.5 30.9) 37.8 37.0) 33.7) 39.3) 38.5) 20.5 33.3] 34.6 34.5) 21.3) 31.8) 36.8) 36.2 
| 15.3) 15.5) 16.2) 16.1) 15.5, 15.0, 15.7) 15.5) 17.2) 18. 1| 17.6) 18.2) 19.8) 19.9 19.7) 15.2) 16.5, 17.0] 16.6 
29, 0 |.....| 20.5] 22.7) 22.6)..... 20.6) 23.3, 23.1) 22.5) 22.5) 22.9).....| 25.0} 25.0 24.8). 22.5 23.1) 23.1 
iy | 26.1) 35.4) 34.8, 36.7, 24.1 33.1) 34.8 36.7 os 41.1 p 25.0, 26.4) 27.9 30.9) 30.5) 42.5 "7 42.4 

gf) 4 ; | | | | 
) B | 43 87} 84 gal 5.4 8.1) 85 851 9.1) 9.3 931 5.6 od os od 50 89 88 &8 
7 ? | 3.1) 5.3) 4.7) 4.7) 3.1) 5.3) 4.6 4.7| 5.5, 4.8 49 29 4.8) 47 4.7) 3.4 5.9 5.2) 5.3 
0 1 ; 2.7) 3.6) 3.7) 3.6) 2.7) 4.1 4.0 4.0 3.9) 4.5 4.4) 3.3) 3.4) 3.6 3.6) 29 3.8 4.1) 41 
aoe | 7.8 82! Bil..... | 9.1] 89) 9.0] 7.0) 7.0] 6.9.....| 9.3] 9.5 9.4/..... $4 95 9.5 
: ..| 9.3} 9.0 “7 me | 9.5) 9.6 yes 9.9} 9.7 re scanty 11.3} 11.4, 11.4)..... 98 9.9 98 

7 | 
on Oe | 24.9) 23.9 24.0)..... | 25.4] 25.3) 25.5) 26. 5| 24.5] 24.9)..... | 28.7] 27.0) 26.3].....] 26.4 24.2) 24.5 
o:3| Mm foc. | 21. 2} 21.0, 20.8)... | 21.1) 21.5) 21.6) 24.0) 23.8) 23.6)... .. 17. 5) 181) 18.5)..... 22.5 22.0) 22.2 
; 9.8) 10.2} 10.5) 10.5 9.2) 9.5] 9.6, 9.4) 10.4) 10.7| 10.7) 86 10.3| 9.1) 9.2) 9.3, 96 9.5) 9.4 
t |.....| 9.0} 11.6, 11.5)... 9.6) 11.6 11.4) 9.7) 11.3) 11.3).....| 9.0) 10.0) 10.2.....] 99 11.2) 11.2 
’ | 23] 4.0 3.2) 4.0) 1.6) 27) 24 25 20) 29) 30 05 "i 1.3) 1.3) 1.7) 24 " 3.2 

Q f j | | } | } } | 
0.3 esa | 8.2} 6.5) 8&5)..... | 9.1) 6.3 9.0 9.9) 6.9 7.2 Sie | 11.3) 4.6 4.5 9.3 6.6) 7.5 
34 ona 5.3] 8.1) 7.9)..... 5.8} 87, 8.6) 6.1) 5.6) 8.7..... | 6.2) 80) 8.O)..... 5.9 9.4) 8&8 
TY = . Bae 11.6} 11.3) 11.3)..... 12. 5} 12.5) 12.6) 15.3) 16.0] 15.7/..... | 17.5] 16.3) 16.3)..... | 12.5) 12.4) 12.6 
17.1 Mes 14.7] 14.9 14.7)..... 14.3] 14.8, 14.6) 16.0) 16.3] 16.0).....| 17.7) 17.3) 17.3)..... 17.4, 17.2) 17.6 
| oe 16.7| 16.6, 16.3|..... 15.4 = 16.1) 20.5) 20.2| 19.9 ..... a 16.4 16. _ | 20.1, 20.1) 19.7 
a Bis 13.0 ae 12.9)..... 13.6} 12.7 12, 6/823. 11202. 98-23. 0 mada (915.5316. 4316.2).....| 14.2 ad 13.8 

61 6 4.9) 5.8) 9.9) 10.6] 5.5) 6.5) 10.4) 11.1) 6.6) 10.8) 11.3) 6.1) 7.1) 10.5, 11.0) 5.0 6.4) 10.4) 10.9 
an 54. 0) 50.8) 58.6] 58.0) 58.0) 76.3) 75.4) 74.0) 57.0) 58.1) 58.1) 55.0) 62.2) 64.6) 64.6) 48.3 60.1 61.4) 62.0 

25.0} 30.7} 32.6) 32.9} 30.0) 36.2 wit 37. 8| 38.8) 41.4 4 36.0 “ 37.1 25 30.0) 39.5 41.7 41.7 
1 9 | | 

=z AP 17.3} 17.0} 16.9}..... 21. 2} 20.8) 20.6) 19.4) 18.5) 18.1)..... | 183} 13.7) 12.5)..... | 20.0) 19.9] 19.7 

110.8 [EE |eneee 23.0} 16.9) 16.6)..... 24. 8) 18.2) 17.8) 22. 5| 17.2} 16.7)... 24.6) 18.2) 18.2)..... | 22.8) 17.7) 17.2 
47.9 WR [eww 32. 7) 32.3) 33. 0)..... 41.8} 42.8) 42. 9/410. 2/411. 2/¢11.2).. 22. £13.6/415.8415.7).....| 36.4) 32.5) 33.8 
"| a. 06 bee 66.9) 51.5) 58.9)..... 62.1 = 57. 2| 69.8) 51.6) 62.2)... | 59.7, 43.9) 49.6).....) 75.1) 56.5) 65.6 

j | | | 
other 2 No. 3 can. 3 No. 24 can. ‘ Per pound 
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A 
Richmond, Va. | Rochester, | gt. Louis, M: 
: | | ” 
Aaticts. Unit. "| May 15—| apr! way May! Apr May| May 15—| 4 pr! y; 
; | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1923. 1923.| 1922.| 1923. 1923. | 1923. 
1913 | 1922 | | 1913 | 1922 | 
| | 
' | { | j 
Cis. | Cts. Crs. | Cts. | Cis. | Cis. Ce. Cis. | Cts.| Cts.) 
Sirloin steak.........+.+.0+.-« Pound. ..... 21. 8} 39, 2} 38.2) 88.1) 35.9) 36.6) 37.5) 23.3) 33.0. 33. 6 
Round steak. .......4.....0+-e/...-- do. -.-..| 19.6) 34. 0) 33.3) 33.9) 30.9) 31,2) 32.0) 21.1) 30.2) 31.6 
TEEGREG.... . 60 v's nin cee cd cos otters a do. ..-..| 1% 9) 39.3) 29.7) 29.1) 26.6) 27.5) 28.7, 18.0) 26.5) 26.7 
RENAE SI FAB do. . 15. 3} 23.3) 22.3; 21.6) 21.4) 24.9) 22.0; 13.7) IS. 9) 17.7 
PE atc k cdenccchoccadthcse ds do.. 12. 4) 17 2 15.7| 15.3) 11.6 11.7) 11.8 11. 0 12.8) 12.7 
| } | | | | 
Pork Chops. ......200c++2ee20e/eoe-e do...... 20, 8| 34.4) 28,2! 29,7) 36.7) 30,4) 33.2 19.5 30,5, 23.7 
Bacon, sliced. ......2......+.|.-... do. 25.0) 35.0) 34.5) 34.2) 31.5 34.8] 34.7 25.3) 39.6) 3x. 0 
Ham, sliced . . ..........0.0000|e0.-. do. .....| 25.7] 44.8! 38.3) 38.6) 50.4) 43.3) 43.9 26.7) 49,4) 43.5 
MORO Ol, vnis contin ck Hie oh des «5 do. 19.7} 47.9) 42.0) 42,9) 39.2) 37.6) 38.2) 19.0) 38.8) 35.4 
i ticGlinn st dactnchesatittnasda do. 21. 0) 36.6) 37.8) 37.2 =. 41.3) 41.2. 18.5} 33.7) 32. 
Sahnon, canned, red..........|..... Oe, «acta on 93.5) 30.0) 30.0 29.9) 29.2) 299.1)..... | 32.8] 31.5 
Bs BD. hs bb de inne dened , ae 19. 0} 13.0} 14.0 14.0 11.0) 13.0 12.0) 8&0} 10,0) 13.¢ 
Milk, evaporated............. 15-16-02. can.|..... 12.2) 13.2) 13.5 11.3) 12.1, 12.0.....! 9.8) 11.2 
NULDE-s BS dane ee dba Pound...... 39. 0} 52.9) 64.6 58.3) 45.6 58.8 51.2 33.3) 45.2) 57.9 
Oleomargarine................ qe SR rw 30 7 29. 6| 30.2) 28. 5 29.8 30.2... 26. 2 26.9 
| j | | 
Nut margarine. . ........-<0--}-..-.d0. «.00.|-. <0. 27.9} 27.9) 28.9| 26.5 27.1 27.7'.....| 25.21 24. 
EST Rarer rep do. .....| 22.3} 31.0) 36.3) 35.9) 32.4! 36.6 36.4) 19,2) 26.7) 34.0 
ARO sh Bir en an « 2 he chia 0 ere do. .....| 15,0} 17.7) 17.8} 17.6, 16.7) 17.2. 17.1) 13.7) 13.1) 14.2 
Vegetable lard substitute .....|.....de......|..-.. 21.7) 23.1) 23.1) 21.0) 20.8 20.3)...../ 20,8) 22.4 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh. ........-. Dozen....... 24. 0} 33.7) 31.9) 34.2) 34.1) 35.1) 36.2; 20.0) 20. 4) 31.4 
NE Be. he wb e ce dbo od Pound ...... 5&3} 91) 9, 2) 9. 2) 8. 1) 80 8&0 5.5) 94) &9O >» 
BIE eh. Di crocbabiowtncinoct live ck do 3.3) 5.4, 49) 49 63 49 49 BO 48) 42 4 
a ae eae er do 2.0; 4.1) 42) 4.3) 48 4.7 47) 21) 29) 33: 
Rolled oats ......-...--2+0+--. er ---»-| 10.1) 93) 94 7.0) 87, 84)... 8.0) 8.0 
Goth GANGS. os. ccc ccccocwe es | So. pkg. ...|..... 10 9 9.6 9.6 98 97 96...) 93) 91 
Wheat cereal. ............+--. om phs ofan asst Shoal aad 24.1) 25.0) 23.9 23. s te ea | 9) 23.5 
) SR eraeeaeerarnr | Pound......|..... 21.7/ 21.8} 21.8 19.0} 18.9) 18. 4!..... | 20,8} 19.7) 19 
eran aenseneret) Pay do......} 98} 11.8) 11.1) 11.0 95} 95) 94) 83) 89) 8.7 
Beans, NAVY... -. 22.2000 cee cnleee on do. . «+ «+-} 1.1, 12.3) 12.3, &5) 111) 11.2)...-. | 9.6) 11.3) 11 
Potatoes...... dbadbcbeciinelr<tilwil do......) 1,7] 41 29) 30 23) 22 “" L3} 32) 25) 2 
0 eo a ee Ao. ....--!e. ef 7) 6.2! 80 10.3} 61) 7.9... 7.8) 6.8) 7 
Ei En ae ae” Ca “ei: Hee 57 93) &2) Bl) 7.6) &.6..... 4.9' 8.1) 7 
‘ Beans, baked. ................ No. 2 can. ...|-....} 11. 9} 14. 8) 11.8) 11.3} 11.4} 11. 2)..--.} 11.0: 11.3) 1 
Corn, canned. .............-.<s|-.... | Bbbhke: Met 15,5) 15,8 15.3) 15.3! 16.6 16.3)..... 14.9) 15.0) 15 
if Peas, canned.......... dives Sree’ “Shank Hy 19.6; 1%2) 19.5 18.3) sal 19 4 e«-| 16.6, 16.7 1! 
: bol | i 
Tomatoes, canned. ...... ‘amon incws —— | i> 64:0 12.9 12.2 12.3) 13.4] 12.9) 12. 4),...- 113.9) 11.8) 1) 
| Sugar, granuleted.............| Pound...... 5.0, 6.7/ 10.7 11) 6&3) 101 106 5&2) 6&5 10.4 Ii 
; WOM. 3.58. cn dik Sebbouhdéh ou «+---G0....22.| 56.0) 79.1) 79.5 81.2) 60.3) 63.5 62.7) 55.0) 68.1 67.0) 6 
a Webbe. ceaiine betbonediwe 5 ee es 26.8, 36.0) 33.5 pad 32.9 36.3 an 24.3) 34.5, 36.0 
e | | 
4 NLS. «ks Unc ccsvitedidnet hide oi a FE 22.1} 22,8 22,1] 19% 7} 19.9) 19.8)..... 20.9) 20.8) 20 
| Ek. Eh doco vot dvs ~----00. eeew eee seen 23. 6 18.3 18.1/ 24.7 16.9 16.6 lee ome 24.9 17. 2 17 
Bamanas......... eet «+ees| Dozem.......|...-- 37.1, 39. 2) 37.7) 42.3) 43.2) 42.7).....| 31.7) 29.0) 31.0) 
Oranges... .... TS ORR e TE “NR —tenede ssee-] 64.2) 48.5 58.1, 57.5) 49 3 ae el aaa a3 1 
' 
+ No. 2} can. 
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AL ® sRTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 






















































































| i , 7 Ss ‘ise . 
™ c. Paul, Minn. | Salt Lake City, Utah. oe wee, Savannah Ga. Scranton, Pa. 
_ — ° = : She Eee 5 Pe ee 
May 15— May 15— | | May 15— 
| | vay Apr. | May y Apr. | May y \Apr. | — May Apr.| May bert Apr| May 
\) mis, | 15, | 16, ———i i, Y I, ae a 15, | 26, | 15, | 15, | 15, |——— 15, | 1 
mm 1922. 1922. | 1923. | 1913} 1922 Nee. 1008-1013 1929 1923. 1923. tozé. 1925. 1923. | 1913 | 1999 1923. 11933. 
i wl a ae 2 OE CRG OOS Se EEE BR 
i 
bs Cis. | Cte. | Cte. | Cts.) Cts. ts..| Cts: | Cts. | eu.| Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.\ Cts. 
mo, 3341 2 2 28.5} 26.0} 27.1) 20.3} 30.9) 20.2} 20.4) 30.9} 32.2} 32.3) 24.3) 47.3) 46.9) 47.1 
| on 8 26.6 24.8} 23.2) 24.4) 19.0) 28.0) 26.7) 26.7) 27.8 27.7) 27.5) 21.0) 37.3} 36.9) 37.: 
| 97.3) 26.7 2.7) 20.8} 21.1) 20.7] 28.5} 28.2} 28.3) 25.0} 25. 2) 25, 4) 22.3] 34.9) 34.7] 34.7 
| 9 19:7 17.4} 16.4) 16.5) 14.6} 19.1} 17.5} 17.5) 18.0} 16.8} 17.3) 17.0) 24.7| 24.1) 24.3 
S| 10.7) 103 12.6} 11.8} 11.9} 13.3} 14.4) 13.2) 13.2) 15.4) 13.9) 14,4) 12.1) 10.9) 11.0} 10.7 
| | | 
33.8 25.3) 32.3} 28.0) 28.1) 24.0) 38.7| 33.4) 33.8] 31.1] 26.5 25, 8} 20.51 37.5) 31.3} 32.0 
mi 4 38, 5 39.7} 38.7} 38.3) 32.8] 52.5} 49.4) 49. 3} 35.5) 33.6) 32, 8) 27.3) 43.1) 42.9) 42.7 
m | 5.6 43.4 49.7| 42.7) 42.7] 30.0) 56.2) 51.2! 50.3) 41. 8} 36. 4) 35. 5) 29.3) 57.3) 52.3] 53.3 
m | +7) 33.3 33.9} 32.6] 33.6} 16.7] 34.7) 32.8) 32.2) 40.8) 37.5. 37.5) 21.7| 46.8) 42.3) 42.7 
= | 32.9 30.3 35.8) 32.2) 31.7) 25.2) 40.5) 40.4) 40.5) 33.1) 31.9 31.9) 23.7) 46.5) 42. 8) 42.4 
ey | | 
Mm | «8s 348 35.0} 33.9} 33.7/..... ae 28.2| 28.1} 36.6) 34.3! 34.2)..... | a7. of 35.5 35. 
% 10.0! 11.@ 9.0} 10.0). 10:0} 10.0) 13.0) 13.0) — 18. 0} 18. 0/ 18:0} 8.6) 12.0} 13.0) 13.0 
SB) 6 121 10.7} 11.2) 11.2)... 10.1} 10.9; 11.0} 10.2) 12.0) i1.7)..... | 11.3} 12. 41 12.3 
| 9.0 50.4 40.7| 53.2] 49.11 33.6) 45.1/54.2) 53.1) 45.9! 59.4) 55.1) 36.6) 44.8) 57.31 53.0 
6.8} QO Bc Bic..- fs... fb wecccfeoecccfeces. 26.7 28.5) 27.8} 30.9} 33.1) 32.9)..... | 25.8} 31.0} 29.5 
: } | 
26.2) 27.0} 27.1)-..-- 28.9} 27.7} 27.7)..... 27.2! 28.3) 23.3) 27.51 29:91 30:9}..... 26.5! 24.5) 24.5 
| 0 36.0 34.5) 23.3} 26.6) 31.1} 29.8} 20.0) 33.8! 37.1) 35.81 27.9] 34.3) 33.9: 18.3) 30. 6} 35. 6] 34.7 
> | is 17.7) 17.7} 19-2} 19.0} 19.9} 19-8] 18.3! 19.3! 19.2 19. 3| 17.8} 17.9} 17.3} 15.6) 17.7} 17.8} 17.8 
| 24.3) 24.0); 24.1)..... 25.1) 26.7} 26.7)..... 24.0) 25.5} 25.7) 20. 1) 18.2) 19.2)..... 22.0) 22.3] 22.8 
© | 29.5 30.3) 31.0} 23.8} 28.1} 27.1] 26.9) 24.5) 30.5! 33.0! 34.6} 33. i ma 35.0} 25.0) 34.5} 36.1] 36.8 
| I i 
t 9 9.4, 9.4 5.9! 9.4 9.7) O95! 5.9 8.5 9.0 m 8.7, 8.7; 8.7 5.6 9.4] 8.6] 8.6 
4.8; 4.8, 2.6 3.5} 3.41 3.4) 3,3] 5.4/ 5.3) 5.2) 5.7] 5.6) 5.6) 3.5; 5.8F 5.3] 5.4 
3 3.5, 3.6) 3.3) 3.6) 3.6; 3.6) 3.4) 4.6) 4.8) 4.7] 2.6] 2:9) 2:91..... | 6.1) 8} 5.8 
8.7, OS 9.9..... 9.7] 9.3) 9.3)..... 9.6, 9.4' 9.3} 8.6, 8.4) 8.5)..... 9.91 9.7] 9.7 
S| 10.0' 10.0) 10:0)..... 12.6} 11.6} 11.0)..... 10.5) 10. 5) my so) 9. : Si... = 10.1} 10.1 
26.2) 25.0 45.0 vena} 26.3} 25.3} 25.3)..... 24.9) 23.6) 23.9) 25.5) 22.8) 23.3)..... | 26.9) 26.4] 26.3 
S| 18.5) 186 18:27..... 21.3} 19.6) 19.3}..... 12.8| 14.1) 14.3} 18. 6| 17.6) 17.41..... | 23. 2} 23.1] 23.1 
5 9.4 G94 9:3) 8.2) 8.8) 9.0) 9.0) 85) 8.9) 9.3) 9.0] 8.4) 8.0) 8.1) 8.5) 9.8) 9.7) 9.7 
S 9.7) 124) 11.9)..... 9.3} 10.44 10.6)..... 8.3! 9.7) 9.8 10.4] 11.8) 11.9... 10.3} 12. 4] 12.4 
2.7, Wty LS Li 20 13 La La 3.3 2.7; 3.1] 3.3] 3.0) 3.2 a 3.0) 2.6) 3.0 
| | | | | , 
11.9 53) 8.0)..... 14.0} 3.5) 3.9)..... 9.4, 4.7, 4.4) 10.4) 7.2) 7.7..... 9. 4 6.0} 7.8 
) 8 G4t 8:5). 25.4 Oe £409 7.9. .%.f..-% RFS steep 9 £8). 43) £300... | 6.2; 9.7) 8.2 
14.0) 1462) 14.5)..... 17.0) 15.8} 16.7).....) 15.0) 14.7] 14.7] 12.3; 12.6) 12.3°..... | 12,5) 12.1) 12.1 
15.0) 140) 14.2...) 14.97 18.9) 14.2)... 16.61 16.4] 16.6] 14.1] 14.9) 15.0’... | 16.9) 16.7) 16.6 
S| 16.3) 164 ky Bie 15.7) 15.3} 15.3).....) 18.0] 17.3) 17.5] 17.2) 17.2) 17.3)..... 17.2) ag 17.8 
4.0) 13.8 13.9]..... 14.1} 12.9} 12.9}.....]013.8)h04.2/ 1 14,2) 12.4} 11.3) 11.1..... 13.8) 13.1) 1301 
6.9) 10:7], Mh 4} 5.9) 7.8) Ih. t) EL.9} 5.3) 6.5] 10.4) 11.2) 6.2) 10.4) 10.9) 5.5) 6.5) 10.7) 11.1 
63.5) 66.9) 66.7) 65.7) 79.7) 79.7) 86.9} 50.0} 56.7) 57.3} 57.3) 67.2} 67.1) 68.1) 52.5) 59.7) 61.0) 61.0 
4.0, 40.0} 40.0) 35.8) 44.1) 44.7) 44.7) 32,0} 34.9) 36.5 “4 31. 3) 35 i 35.1) 31.3] 37.5] 39.9) 30.9 
i 21 ‘ 21,5) 21.1)..... 19.7) 18.6) 18.5}. ....} 18.6) 18.9) 18.4 18.9) 18.3) 17.3...... ad 18.3} 17.9 
7.0 19:3 19.3|.....f 26.2) 18.7) 18.A).....) 22.2] 16.9] 16.3  22.8).17.0] 16.9 ..... 24.6] 18.4) 17.8 
211.3 212, 2)9 92, 4)... ) 26. 215. 3}? 15. 6)... 39.3] 3520] 35.7! 27. 9}33.3) 38.8)..... 35.3] 32. 6} 32.6 
| ©.9) 55,3) 61.9)..... 4 51.3) 46.7) 52.4), ....{ 60.0) 45.4) 49.8 69.0}. 46.9, 55.9...... eae = 58. 6 


























2 Per pound. 
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TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICL 
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porated....... 


Butter.......... 


Article 
ps. «ee 
Bacon, sliced....-.... 
ph ETE ae 


otatoes..... 


qo rer aee 


Hens..... 





tute... 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... 








Wheat cereal........... 
Macaroni............... 


Corn flakes............ 


A A ele 4 
Beans 
P 


Lard. 


Vegetable lard substi-| 


Nut mar 


Salmon, canned, red. . . 
Milk, fresh.......... 


Plate beef.... 
Ham, sliced.......... 
Milk, eva 


Chuck roast... . 
Pork cho 


Round steak ..... 
Rib roast ...... 


Sirloin steak... .. 


Lamb 


a A er er 


Tomatoes, 


e 
Beans, baked........... 
Corn 


Cab 





2 Per pound. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food’ in May, 1923, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in May, 1922, and in April, 1923. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the 
one-month periods. . These cities have been scheduled by the bureau 
at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based 
on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.® 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities, For the month of May, 99.1 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The fol- 
lowing were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 
following-named 39 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent in 
his report in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Butte, Charleston, Cincinnati, Denver, Fall River, Houston, Indian- 
apolis, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, 
Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, 
Oreg., Providence, Richmond, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, 
Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, and Springfield, Ill. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in May: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING MAY. 





Geographical division. 


| 
| 
| Unitea | - 











‘tem. | States. | | | 
neem | North South | North | South | Weste 
| Atlantic. | Atlantic. | Central. | Central. | * S*™- 
m el hee & 
Percentage of reports received............. 99.1 | 99. 5 99 99 99 | 99.5 
Number of cities in each section from which | 
every report was received............... 39. CO 13 6 | 8 6 6 


a a 





? For list of articles, see note 2, p. 51. 

® The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is 

iven in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which 
ve been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY Labor REVIEW 


for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST IN MAY, 1923, COMPARED WI7 
a at aa 1923, MAY, 1922, AND WITH THE AVERAGE COST IN THE yY) 
1913, BY C , 












































| | 
Percentage Percentage Pereentage SiisetiietPebeinteat! Percent 
increase | increase | increase increase | increase {| incre 
City May, 1923; | May, 1923, May, 1923, City May; 1923,' May; 1923, May, ly 
ae oy compared | conrpared | compared es compared compere com par 
with year | with May, with April, | with year with May, | with \, 
1918. 1922; | 1928. } 1913. | 1922. 1923 
| | } j 
Atlanta......... 41 | 10.2 10.3 || Minneapolis... . 44 | 2 
Baltimore. ...... 49 3 I Re ee Se 3 
Birminghanr.... 4N 3 0.4 || Newark.........| 41 5 
ee 47 6 0 New Haven.... 43 6 
Bridgeport......|........... 8 1 New Orleans... - 41 11 
Buffalo......... 47 t 10.3 |} New York. ..... | 49 5 
Mes f04)..4.- le acacictdiié 1 1 Nemtonn. Lim. 1 a. spent - 44- 1 
Charleston. ..... 47 1 0.2 || Omaha.......... 41 1 
Chieago........-. 48 4 0 Preeeen ssi Lk. LO TO.1 
Cineinnati . * 41 0. 2 0.1 || Philadelphia. ... 49 5 
Cleveland... .... 43 7 l: Pittsburgh... -..- 45 7 
COGN, 65% + «las acceece4 2 19.1 || Portland,Mé....)........ aie: 5 
Dallas.........-.- 41 1 10.1 |} Portland, Oreg. | 29 1 
Denver........- 33 + 0.3.\} Previdenee......) 48 5 
Detroit. 49 5 1 || Richmontf...... 53 10:3 
Fall River. ..... 45 4 1 0.3-|] Rochester.......'..........-. . | 
Houston ........}2.......... I 10.2 |} St. Lowis.... 2... | 44 |} 
Indian gst. 40 4 0, U || St. Paul.....-... intedend Kis - he | 
Jacksonville. .... 36 1 10.2 || Salt Lake City . 22 1 | 
Kausas City..... 40 3 10.4 | Sant Franeisco...| 38 a1 
Little Roek..... 39 2 0.2 |}| Savannah....... Ae 2. } 
prot iw * nay Fas oe 37 5 1 Seranton. ....... 49 2 | 
Louisvilfe....... 34 3 i Seattle.......... 36 Yr | 
Manchester .. . - - 45 5 10.1 || Springfteid; TF. ..}..........- 1s jl 
Memphis........ 36 1 1} Washington, | 
Milwaukee...... 45 | 3 1 . >} oh Sie ee 51 l 
| | 
1 Decrease. 


Retatl Prices of Coal in the United States.! 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
May 15, 1922, and on April 15 and May 15, 1923, for the United 
States and for each of the cities included in the total for the 

United States. Prices for coal are secured from the cities from whic! 
monthly retail prices of food are received. 

In adilition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices arc 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in thos 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an 
extra handling is necessary. 








@ Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September iss 
ofthe MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published month). 
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\GE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,009 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 















































— 
AVER. USE, ON MAY 15, 1922, AND ON APRIL 15 AND MAY 15, 1923. 
| 1922 1923 
ie City, and kind of coal. pes —_—+-—_____. 
eae 
U2 a May 15. April 15. | May 15. 
iT a J 
pm = —— —- ——— |_—-— - 
a ited States: } 
z - Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
3 StOWO boca cee cceee sence e es. e eee cece ces cce cess ec eees S14. 848 | $15. 071 $14. 964 
EE ee ae. ee 14. $05 15. 065 | 14. 958 
AAR Bo 6a 5.00 RD Deb cn scccdcccecccccseccecses 9.501 10. 455 10. 080 
ws Atlanta, Ga.: 
. iE ibeh dh ehathaw ss cnndaccdadwascoctecesecovsese 7. 058 8. 346 5, 365 
* Baltimore, Md.: : 
Pen nsylvania anthracite— 
‘ ee ae in a wee hoe Mb db sc cecccwcccccececcccesces 115,000 115. 750 115.750 
: a ee ene 114.750 115. 750 115.750 
pa Détr OOS 4b ie dele occ cts MAb oc cetsicesccengecsences eael 7.750 ¥. 000 & S00 
> | ngham, Ala.: } 
sf Bituminous.......-.-.. 0 4 <td os lgpetédptaeaeethieeesesss | 5. 802 7.454 7. 407 
™ Boston, Mass.: 
i Pennsylvania anthracite— 
: : EE ee ae 15. 000 15. 000 | 15. 000 
° OO ee ee ee 15. 000 15. 000 15. 000 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
PPE Mincta decid acd vssbechsctvbvaciecccesies 13. 000 15. 000 L5. G00 
, CEE han 6 06 6bes beara secsidanestninccavcioaces 13. 000 15. 000 15, 000 
, Buffalo, N. » F- : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
° cs EES ae 12. 813 13. 238 | 13. 175 
LT SeBitansvceccctoceccoscavccassceces 2. 813 13, 238 | 13. 175 
Butte, Mont.: | } 
a ica sicd Ady bdo den wcemeénctacesacecacen 11, 458 | 10. 904 | 11, 132 
J Charleston, Ss. Cc : j 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NS ido 65586 wn 00 0.564,66 600s s00nseeesecesose. 117. 000 1 17. 250 | 1 17.000 
CieIePE. oS. bes COsS MCA ba tubenedekeues 117. 100 117. 100 | 1 17. 100 
BISUMI SS sos icccsssdosesccscccevccwecessecesessccess 12. 000 | 12. 000 | 12, 
( igo, ILL: } } 
as Pennsylvania arthracite— | | 
ELAS oes Bie bulek cox é0ecmemnnddncdccececca 15. 390 15. 725 15. 875 
is CREB EAS 5 Fe Seednccessccccccstpeseedccctncescess 15. 360 15. 688 | 15. 730 
5 DRA SE6 ES Ecnshscesscceednccebbsbusrtcterivscsss 8. 683 &. S844 | 8. 813 
® Cincinnati, Ohio: 
a ls 0 o. od AMM hs ose <s emnnanennnaneamanan 6. 577 8, 654 | 8. 577 
n » Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
ES 5 5 os 04 Gelb sc cenccmaccacecanncecencs 14. 375 | 14. 583 | 14. 583 
EE TT: aaa aa aaa 14. 438 | 14. 583 14. 583 
C "i Bituminous. ............. ee a wid 7. 956 9. 994 | 9. 681 
» » Columbus, Ohio: 
; ba a We wei Gnneneeebecue 6. 645 | 8. 632 | 8. 039 
= Dallas, Tex.: 
¢ Arkansas anthracite— 
U 1 ER Oe oad oc... Kantibbabeebbaetexs<eececa 18. 125 16. 250 15. 750 
: % _ "Sethe SSS Reteh tleeeReneee 15. 154 14. 458 |} 13. 542 
| Denver, Colo.: | 
; gS Colorado anthracite 
i RMON 2 EOD, . . «cin nn nn neneaeececee. 15. 917 16. 000 | 16. 33: 
3 "ohn epESTeEgEEpEeS: 15. 917 16. 000 | 16. 333 
. z Bituminous............ Ve. es Eee Oe ee 10. 243 9.777 | @ 777 
= Detroit, Mich.: | 
= Pennsylvania anthracite— 
: ARE IES RP St SPL ee 14. 563 | 15. 750 15. 625 
i I, 2G 4 CG res Dre fc ere. 14. 563 15.750 L5. 625 
d MIL OS... 5...) A A doo. os ccluncncccoccuces.. 8. 688 11. 321 10. S21 
» Fall River, Mass: : 
et Pennsy!vania anthracite— 
; ne 15. 250 15. 500 b5. 500 
_ <SSRRRRS IT" Se wy aes 15. 000 15. 417 15. 417 
Houston, Tex.: 
Bituminous so.......... al 8 ORE) CES ee 10. 667 10. 667 12; 000 
t Indianapolis, Ind.: 
t Pennsylvania anthracite— 
H | 8 OE Ss ee es 15. 625 15. 875 15. 875 
i if EL... 5c ch MMM EL, <00cacdueamsneceneseeenne 15. 667 15. 875 15. 875 
Fr _ Lat’ SRS SaeIEREREReD 6. 989 8. 370 8. 185 
Fs ' Per ton of 2,240 pounds, 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUs} HOLD 
USE, ON MAY 15, 1922, AND ON APRIL 15 AND MAY 15, 1923—Continued. 











1922 1923 
City, and kind of coal. * on 


May 15. April 15. May 15. 





Jacksonville, Fla.: 
CE eS oy ee $13. 000 $14. 000 $14.0 

Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 




















ns 4 hs vch te Sattnancennnbeeds desis stasicada 16. 286 14. 857 15.500 
RR Sea «i Bs oo TPS 17. 063 16. 250 16. 625 
enh ebeeess cha nages peanceneetveelénttaeemen 8. 766 8. 603 8. 647 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
a 7 anthracite adi aren | 
ee den Aiden ont blinds ncdn win mig g hasaoe ne on 5. 5. | 5.000 
ES Se eo eee 12. 067 11. 000 | 11.0% 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
ee ee pontercedtitesadtesessteeke: 18. 000 16. 500 | 15.500 
Louisville, Ky.: 
ES tN BM i sa taddacecce wate 6. 620 8. 677 | 8. 635 
Manchester, N. H.: 
P ennsylvania a anthracite— - 
WR a Ses eae ene 16. 000 17. 000 | 17. 167 
ON SGMET 6 oc cice pute Clncccccadocdedditeciséine ce 16. 000 17. 000 17. 167 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
SE Se, eee, Pe ee gaa 7. 786 9. 375 | 7. 643 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
mamnaysvente anthracite a. ae 
Cg ee ee eg 15. . 430 | 16. 030 
ES SER 8 a Oe. TPR Lae gee 15. 950 16. 410 | 16.010 
EN Se ek ee er 9. 759 12. 194 10.611 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— — ~~ 
OE a. on PO ee ee | 17. 75 17. 900 } 17.500 
i SS | RES SRE. a 17. 750 17. 930 | 17. 380 
Bituminous a ee ee 11. 950 13. 288 | 12. 895 
obile, Ala.: 
SS Re Os ee ee ee ee | 8.719 10. 286 | 10). 28¢ 
Newark, N. J.: | 
Pennsy ivania anthracite— ss . 
EE Se a! 12. 750 12. 750 12.750 
CR RE gue Ou, onneccdeeveedeetocdtwuada 12. 750 12. 75 | 2. 75 
New Haven, Conn.: 
~~ Ivania anthracite— . | ace te 
tove ee ee ee ee ee ne ae | . yf. 14 5x3 
tc kb ehh abOhse <ankedetirececeoerevsreteds 14. 000 14. 750 14. 583 
New Orleans, La.: } 
Pennsylvania anthracite— en hae i 
BS RE, at Oe eee a = ares .75 yp 21. 2500 
EE 6, no, SUM Mah atin deewntacandeewsanas | 16. 833 21.750 21. 250 
SE SERS T) SACP EE RE Sar ey 8. 786 11. 250 9. 708 
New York, N. Y.: 
— ‘anthracite— oe alk fae , 
I MN ee ak kek sede, F'n 5s aid ddd Siuinicc coe 3. . 667 13. 667 
ciel Rhe henenssaieendibencéteckednntets 13. 142 13. 667 | 13. 667 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— rere — : 
ioc. Po see 2 crave ost ott oe ckateeceadeac ne. ; “ 15. 50 
ESS Se ae See eee 14. 000 17. 000 15. 500 
o Lay = wap I oy dis. 6:cc hd aiden op ache escaeliahiediteatdianelo*ind 9. 429 13. 238 12. 048 § 
maha, Nebr.: 
3 Bituminous OF ES Se ee re Cae 11. 857 11. 226 10. 702 5 
eoria, Ill.: 
SE SE, eee ae Oe ee ee 6. 625 6. 833 6.792 fa 
Pesce, Pa.: . 
Sieve emi: il wwe t Oe ae eee 1 14.004 1 14.571 1 14. 536 ; 
a gt I, Go SSeS” Ba Sn be 1 14.094 1 14. 571 1 14. 536 + | 
iy ve = Pa.: i - 4 
organ ee size) mele 
EL LI LET RR RTE 1 15. 667 1 16. 875 1 16. 833 f 
EG UL... ... ok cub Ullen cc0ccacncetersvarcocsess 6. 750 8. 464 7. 607 j 
Portland, Me.: | 
Pennsy Ivania anthracite— pape yt Bs ; 
PEs c0cec ob beet dek ovccsddeceecesscoccccotcs ). SA j 
P a * SN SF Fee ene 15. 843 15. 843 15. 843 
ortlan reg.: : 
Nie aaa co... coon 13. 065 14. 413 13. 630 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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SEHOLD \VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
AVee”~USE, ON MAY 15, 1922, AND ON APRIL 15 AND MAY 15, 1923—Concluded. 


























m 1922 1923 
a City, and kind of coal. - 7 
adieu May 15. April 15. | May 15. 
$14, Providence, R. I.: ; 
- Pennsylvania anthracite— ; 2 
EL <thnwuncecbendd akyeesdeece<ernnanate 2 $15. 000 2 $15. 000 2 $15. 000 
15. 509 6 eee eee cma 2 15.000 2 15. 000 2 15. 000 
16. 695 Richmond, Va.: ; 
8. 647 Pennsylvania anthracite— par a cei —— 
og Ee Oe Sabpbeetsbes toda seeeedd oaks ae 5. 500 | . 625 
Chestnut OO Ee A ee ee Pe ee 14. 250 15. 500 15. 625 
5.000 ME RE asa ieee 8, 692 11. 837 | 11.779 

11.000 Rochester, N. Y.: P } 

Pennsylvania anthracite din deal — 

15.5 OW es Seeds obese cs se eevee ewes cctesecssccdocsecess 13. 450 | 13. 4: - 4 

™ kh 13. 450 | 13. 45 | 13. 450 . 
R635 St. Louis, Mo.: — ; 
a Pennsylvania anthracite | ay id idl wey 
a Mint nas ss ccna be te netdeerenes ah echedtee< }. 188 5. } ‘ 
17. 167 Chestat . .......... oe ap Ps Pee Fee: oe eae. tae 16. 375 | 16. 188 | 16. 250 
17. 167 iis bacned cobemetesiunndaven PE 6.961 | 6. 803 | 6. 764 
St. Paul, Minn.: ; 
7. 643 Penusyivanis anthracite nape lar ie elaie 
EEE a a a, ee yf . 667 -& 
CIES lobe delice ccveedcetewedeesocesei ds. 17. 750 17. 642 | 17. 442 

16. 030 BituUMIMOUS... . -- 020-2 cececccccecccccerccececccccccccess 12. 384 13. 488 13. 154 

16.010 Salt Lake City, Utah: 

10.61] Colorado anthracite— _ | i 
I RIO, 6 sc octvidnesetpnace<ecéeusses 19. 125 15. 000 | 18. 333 
ED ose édenncahdviabicencesbbeeesets 20. 000 15. 000 | 18. 333 

7.500 ARs a See devo dicen csc cncc ctncesnscsecbeoss | 8. 580 8. 547 | 8.375 

17. 380 San Francisco, Caiif.: 

12. 895 New Mexico anthracite— 
nn cteasne<etseronsacebeaoundentass?s 27. 250 | 26.750 | 25. 500 

10. 286 — anthracite— ~—— | Be ate allie 

eo cad ath debeneadeseaséouseceneon 26. 25 24. 250 | ‘ 
4 I oot, ocak eet acdosccccececes. 18. 038 | 17. 900 | 16. 000 

12.759 ® Savannah, Ga.: . | 

12. 75 Pennsylvania anthracite ‘ ' ‘a _— 
ee te Se ee 2 a 16. 100 7. 000 17. 05 
elias henceetnavhencesahs epeneteets Pate 3 16. 100 | 317.000 | 3 17.050 

14. 583 Le anh aoe Lonieeaceenhenedeneseve«eeaea 3 10. 100 | 3 13. 167 211.200 

14.583 Seranton, Pa.: — . 

Pennsylvania anthracite 
asc coulis aanthsgdectwiseabebereuese 9. = “= 9. 817 

21.250 Chestnut ......... Gaudi ance Mee ness ceive nednares 9. 700 817 | 9. 817 

21. 25% Seattle, Wash.: | 

9. 708 0 ee Divehesesoeencsned 4 10. 080 410. 264 4 10. 257 

Springfield, Il.: | 
EE EE OE ee ee 4. 675 4.975 4.975 

13. 667 Washington, D. C.: 

13. 667 — anthracite i - en 
ee cca ech ekebee dneneeisbesheeseeecnen 14. 67 15. 39% 3 
TR py eerrtne pero neo e iptee iae pea 1 14. 607 1 15.321 1 15.321 

15. 500 en den ce ebh bekeeebertebeanéabne 1 8. 871 | 1 10. 464 1 10. 286 

15. 500 i 





. 048 
we ! Per ton of 2,240 pounds. oe 
? Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for “binning.’’ Most customers require binning or basketing 
the coal into the cellar. , 

* All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. , 

‘ Pricesin zone A. The cartage charges in zone A were as follows: May, 1922, $1.75; April, 1923, $1.25; 
and May, 1923, $1.25. These charges have been included in the averages. 


10. 702 


6.792 


14. 536 
14. 536 


16. 750 
16. 833 
7.607 


15. 843 
15. 843 


(3. 630 


or 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in May, 1923. 


HE general level of wholesale prices was appreciably lower jy 
May than in the month before, according to information «,;\). 
ered in representative markets by the United States Depart icy, 

of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The bureay. 
weighted index number, which includes 404 commodities or pyjea 
series, fell to 156 in May as compared with 159 in April, a dicy of 
nearly 2 per cent. 

Fuel and lighting materials, due to continued declines in bit umi. 
nous coal, coke, crude and refined petroleum, and gasoline, wer 5 
per cent lower than in April. Cloths and clothing, with declines jy 
cotton goods and raw silk, were 2 per cent lower. Prices of fary 
products and chemicals and drugs averaged about 1} per cent }elow 
April prices, while smaller declines were reported in the groups of 
building materials, metals and metal products, and miscellanesis 
commodities. No change in the general price level was shown {0; 
foodstuffs and house-furnishing goods. 

Of the 404 commodities or series of quotations for which compary- 
ble data for April and May were collected, increases were show) iy 
§1 mstances and decreases in 147 instances. In 166 instances po 
change in price was reported. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIE-~ 

















[1913= 100.] 
| | 
| 1922 | 1923 | 
Commodity group. |-—— | 

| May. April. May. 

| " sai 
EE See 132 141 139 
AS EES ae 138 144 144 
Cloths and clothing............... 175 205 201 
Fuel and lighting................. 216 | 200 190 
Metals and metal products... ..... 119 | 154 152 
Building materials................ 160 | 204 202 
Chemicals and drugs.............. 122 | 136 134 
House-furnishing goods........... 176 | 187 187 
a wee 116 | 126 125 
All commodities...........-.. ae 148 | 159 156 

} | 








Comparing prices in May with those of a year ago, as measured by 
changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the general leve! lia: 
risen 54 per cent. Metals and metal products again showed ‘le 
largest increase, 27} per cent. Building materials follow next wit) 
an increase of 26} per cent. Cloths and clothing have increased |! 
per cent, chemicals and drugs 9} per cent, miscellaneous commo('\°- 
7} per cent, and house-furnishing goods 6} per cent in price in tiie 
year. Farm products and foods showed smaller increases comy:i'««! 
with prices of a year ago. Fuel and lighting materials on the ©n- 
trary were 12 per cent cheaper than in the corresponding mont!) 0! 
last year. 
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COMPARISON OF RETAIL PRICE CHANGES, 77 


Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United States and Foreign 


Countries. 


countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 

in the subjoined table after having been reduced to a common 
hase, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base was selected 
‘nstead of the average for the year 1913, which is used in other tables 
of index numbers compiled by the bureau, because of the fact that in 
some instances satisfactory information for 1913 was not available. 
For Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, 
and the eity of Rome, Italy, the index numbers are reproduced as 
published in the original sources. With three exceptions all these 
are shown on the July, 1914, base in the source from which the infor- 
mation is takem. The index numbers for Belgium are computed on 
April, 1914, as the base period, those for Germany on the average of 
October, 1913, January, April, and July, 1914, while those for Rome 
are based on the first half of 1914. The index numbers here shown 
for the remaining countries have been obtained by dividing the index 
for each month specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or 
the nearest marie thereto, as published. As shown in the table, the 
number of articles included in the index numbers for the different 
countries differs widely. These results should not, therefore, be con- 
sidered as closely comparable with one another. In a few instances, 
also, the figures here shown are not absolutely comparable from 
month to month over the entire period, owing to slight changes in 
the list of commodities included at successive dates. 


T's index numbers of retail prices — by several foreign 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN , 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 














United 
States: 22 
— 
0 De- hes 
cember, | “Le food: 
Yearand |1920;since| stuffs: 
month. that time 30 towns. 
43 food- | Weighted. 
stuffs; 
51 cities 
(variable). 
Weighted. 
July, 1914.... 100 100 
July, 1915.... 98 131 
July, 1916.... 109 130 
July, 1917.... 143 126 
July, 1918.... 164 131 
July, 1919.... 186 147 
1920. 
ee 215 194 
August....... 203 194 
September... 199 197 
October...... 194 192 
November... 189 186 
December. ... 175 184 
1921. 
January...... 169 186 
February. . . 155 184 
March........ 153 181 
pv" ee 149 173 
Se 142 168 
ee 141 165 
ae 145 161 
August....... 152 158 
September . . 150 154 
October ...... 150 149 
November. . 149 146 
December. . 147 143 
1922. 
January...... 139 142 
February. . . 139 140 
March... ..... 136 141 
[ee 136 143 
vinanasdae 136 146 
SS +énncees 138 146 
ee 139 148 
Amgust.....0« 136 149 
September. . . 137 149 
October...... 140 146 
November... 142 145 
December. ... 144 146 
1923. 
January...... 141 145 
February. ... 139 144 
March... ..... 139 145 


















































COUNTRIES. THER 
[July, 1914=100.] 
France: Family 
budget, 13 articles. | 
Belgium: . | Denmark: ~| Germany 
56 articles | $2082: |" Family Famit 
(variable);) “crus: food | Cities over food” 
59 cities. 60 cities budget; 10,000 budget 
Not Weighted 5 persons. population) Paris only.) 5 person: 
weighted. g ‘| Weighted.| (except | Weighted.) Weighted 
Paris). a 
| Weighted. 

1100 100 100 100 100 | 10) 
oN a ee 105 128 3123 120 |........ 
aoe tenet’ 114 146 $141 + RRS i 
Live diate og 157 166 3184 183 |. 
yeh naeqa amin 175 187 3244 206 |. 

Jeet sched 186 212 3 289 261 
453 227 253 3 388 373 1, 267 
463 | RR er! rela eat. 373 1179 
471 SES Joc dilbcctddédskn pia 407 1, 166 
477 I is ala 8 450 420 1, 269 
476 dd POR es Rae 426 1, 343 
468 200 |. --ceeeeees seecceees *- 424 | 1,427 
450 195 276 8 429 410 1, 423 
434 DES Cidvrounsdowbtissbecessé 382 1, 362 
411 _ {seer See 359 1, 352 
399 2 ee aetearte! 3 363 328 1, 334 
389 2p Eee Se 317 1, 329 
384 RE knorcnsabesdineeyessedee 312 | 1 370 
| 
379 148 236 3 350 306 | 1, 491 
384 iciopanceediesteseseens | 317 1, 589 
386 | Ses ee oe 329 | 614 
391 >) ae $348 331 1, 757 
394 gg ES Ee ae 326 2, 189 
393 |) a ae 323 | 2, 357 
387 149 197 3 323 319 2, 463 
380 DEP ieknctcccabiinabescssse< 307 3, (20 
371 | ee ee 294 3, 602 
367 TP Ridecnanadna 3315 304 4 35 
365 __, SSS eee ee 318 4, 6%) 
366 BD Ukbccanasdlbecness ceed 307 », 119 
366 138 184 3312 297 6, 836 
366 4 ae ee 289 +746 
371 it ivicaiebusedintibnennaane 291 15, 417 
376 | =a 3314 290 26, 623 
384 _ ) een ae 297 54, 982 
384 | dat essacenaden 305 80), 762 
383 142 180 3 331 309 136, 606 
397 UP Eel Sa dedddaclok oss Wade be 316 318, 300 
408 SO ee eee er eee 321 331, 500 





1 April, 1914. 


2 Average for October, 1913, January, April, and July, 1914. 
§ Quarter beginningymonth specified. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN OTHER 
; COUNTRIES—Concluded. 






















































ia Great Tialy: Nether- on South Switzer- 
% Britain: | Family | lands: 27 Zealand: Norway: Atrtan: 18] Sweden: | land: 9 
a F 21 food- food food- 59food- | Family | “¢ood- | 21articles:| 8TOUPS of 
pov th. stuffs; budget; stuffs; stuffs; food stuffs 44 towns food- 
German month. 600 5 persons;| Amster- | or towne | budget. | o towns Weighted.| Stuffs. 
| amily towns. tome. 4 m. Wei hted W eighted ° Wei hted > ; | Not 
food’ Weighted .Weighted.| Weighted. g . 8 ’ | weighted. 
budget: a - - = — 
? Persons, mat: a | 7 
W eighted, Jniv, 1914....!) 100 4100 6100 100 100 6 100 100 7100 
July, 1915....! 132} OB Foc dae cation _ | aes P 6 107 3124 7119 
July, 1916.... 161 _ ft eee 119 8 160 6111 3142 7140 
July, 1917....| 204 137 J. ccccccccce |. 6 124 if ee aa 
July, 1918.... 210 Pt Mie atineded 139 | 279 6 125 BEB |. cccccncces 
July, 1919... 209 206 | 210 144 | 289 6 136 BERR 
210 
1920. 

(a i ee es eee 258 318 217 167 319 6178 297 | 246 
patie AuguBt.«.ess 262 322 219 171 Gd RE ae ee  , a ee 
in September. - - 267 324 223 173 4 a ers RD 

Ke October...... 270 341 226 177 - 32 eae 306 | 262 

November... 291 361 | 220 176 3 eee | DO lisiaceawkan 
December.... 282 375 208 179 4, a eee eee BPE Lissssbontuo 
2] 
117 1921. 
1 eg January..... 278 367 199 178 334 3 166 283 | 243 
1. 269 February .... 263 376 200 175 ge corliete 262 | 237 
1 343 March....... 249 386 199 169 ds TGS 253 | 234 
1 47 April....... 238 432 193 169 300 | 151 248 231 
be 232 421 189 167 og ae ee 237 | 212 
RMT 218 409 186 166 SE a 234 | 210 
1,423 
1, 362 Peete 220 402 185 164 292 | 3136 232 | 214 
1, 353 August...... 226 416 184 163 SS 234 209 
1 334 September. . . 225 430 184 161  _» aes 228 | 206 
1 32) October...... 210 452 173 156 288 | $128 218 | 200 
137 November. . . 200 459 159 152 EE Bo ncnaguecge 211 | 198 
December... . 195 458 154 150 BOE Bhi ci cddbdcies 202 | 192 
1, 491 
1, 589 . 1922. _| aa 
1 614 January ..... 185 469 152 147 257 | 121 190 | 189 
1 757 February .... 179 463 154 145 245 119 189 | 179 
2. 189 March. ii... 177 446 148 141 238 119 185 177 
2 357 AmtG catinnx 173 455 141 144 234 } 121 182 | 167 
WN, cnidocas 17 455 140 145 230 | 120 178 | 158 
FUR s eBEsis 170 454 141 143 227 118 179 | 157 
2, 463 | 
3. (20 er 180 459 144 144 283 | 116 179 | 158 
3. 62 She sn 175 463 144 141 232 | 116 181 | 158 
4 356 September. . - 172 472 145 139 228 | 117 180 | 156 
4 680) October...... 172 482 148 139 220 119 178 157 
5 119 November. . . 176 477 141 139 216 120 170 | 160 
December.... 178 476 142 138 | 215 118 168 | 160 
6, 836 | 
Q 746 1923. 
15, 417 January..... - oe inne 145 139 214 117 166 161 
%. 623 February . . . . |, 4 eee 146 139 214 117 165 | 160 
5A, 982 eee i. Sere ined 145 | 141 214 117 166 | 158 
SO, 762 | 
® Quarter beginning month specified. ’ Year 1913 7 Previous month. 
136, 606 ‘January-June. 6 Year. ®August 
318, 300 
331, H0 
[79] 
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Cost of Living in Foreign Countries." 
Index Numbers. 
U TO December, 1922, the Monrary Laspor Review kept jis 


readers informed on changes in the cost of living in forej:) 

countries by giving currently the most important data iy 
short articles dealing with each country separately. Also, figures 
showing the trend of food prices m foreign countries have bevy 
published quarterly. In order to show the international aspect of 
cost of living in general rather more clearly, it was decided in Dec m- 
ber of last year to publish semiannually a general survey and ta!)’ 
showing the international movement. Tables of index numbers |. 
different countries since 1914 have been compiled and were puib- 
lished for the first time in the December, 1922, issue of the Montiiry 
Laspor Review. In the following pages these tables have bec 
brought up to the latest date for witch data are available. Since 
food indexes have been published elsewhere in the Review, they 
not included here. The number of countries given in the differ 
tables varies according to the information available. Several cou 
tries publish oniy an index number for food, while others omit cl: 
eo, ney sometizies even rent. 

he very fact that the new form of presentation suggests that | 

index numbers are completely comparable internationally makes 
all the more necessary to insist on caution m using them for suc! 
comparisons. Not only are there differences in the base periods : 
in the number and kind of articles included and the number 
markets from which prices are taken, but there are also many difl«r 
ences of method, especially in the systems of weighting used. |: 
the December, 1922, issue of the Review (pp. 81-85) a short accouy 
was given for each country of the scope of the index numbers aii 
the method of computation used. 


' > - 


i —> et pee 


— 





¥ Compiled from official and unofficial foreign publications named as sources in the December, 1), 
issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW (pp. 81-85). 
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TapLe t.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1914 TO 1923. 
[A= Food; B = Heat and light; C=Clothing; D= Rent; E=Certain miscellaneous articles.] 

































































= 7 7 
Germany. Italy, A, | 
,AUS-| 4, ln » Laly, 
New | Can- B,C, D 
Bul | ta | Zea-| ada |United i [a E. 
at 39 | land oo States} Of | tog | land | #59 France) 
bY? FS 25 (32 | ficiat | UPR | War. | % | (Par. | 
O- O- o | cali- leltics 71 ficial saw), | O lo- Se 
cali- |cali- » Bes dy ‘ (Ber- |. 1’ | cali- S), 
ties),. \ties) eall~ | ties), | A, B, are lin) A, By | ties), | Ay B, | | 
19 ’| ties), | A, B,)}C, D, | cal } a oy | C,D,| 4B’! C, E- 'pome Mi- 
9 | shy | Y iC tie ~ E. ~ ‘ lan. 
BR B A,B,|C, Dh} E. SC Dp CE 
Pe > rl ; | , . i 
D. E. A, B, ke 
Dd. C, D. J 
yearandmoath.| || int | 
Aver- 
| age, | Aver- 
7 ° Oct., | age, 
“aes, 1911 ‘tee, Jan,,| 1918) | Tam, |APT.,| prest nalf, 1914— | 
1901-|-“y59| 1909- | 1913= 100 ’ * | 1914 | 1914 | ** , 
= 100) Apr., to . 100 
| 1910 1913 Apr,| to | =100 | =100 
—=i0e = 100 June,| 1914 | 
1914 | 100 
= 100 
1984. ccsesee os = ae ke eee prem pe Poe es Pe oo 
RSE C éotne 126)... 2104) 2 105).......|... idtinancitheel sbnboibicees | 2 109)..... 
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' From International 
* December. 
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Labor Review, Geneva. 


6 From Labor Gazette, London. 
7 Not including clothing or miscellaneous articles. 
8 From Finanzpolitische Korrespondenz, Berlin, May 


15, 1923. 





® From L’Information Sociale ,Paris, May 3, 1923. 
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TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1914 ro 
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1 From International Labor Review, Geneva. 
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TABLE 2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF HEAT AND LIGHT IN VARIOUS COUNTR 
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' From International Labor Review, Geneva. 


2 July. 
® December. 


‘ Heat; December. 
* Light; December. 
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6 July; from International Labor Review, Geneva 
7 Second quarter. 
8 First quarter 
°*H 


ea . 
10 Light 
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TABLE 2—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF HEAT AND LIGHT IN VARIOUS COUNT) Zs, 
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? From International Labor Review, Geneva. 14 Coal, coke, wood, and petroleum. 
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X NUMBERS OF COST OF CLOTHING IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF RENT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1914 10 1923. 
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General Survey. 


cost of living has not in general varied greatly during the last 
quarter of 1922 and the first quarter of the present year, ex- 
cept in countries of depreciated currency where it follows the course 
of wholesale prices, which themselves vary according to the state 
of exchange. ‘This general rule is very clearly illustrated in the 
case of France. Here the fall of the French franc has caused the 
cost of living, and more especially the price of bread, to rise. In 
Belgium, also, the cost of living has risen. The greatest rise recorded 
during recent months has been in Germany, where the general index 
number of the cost of living rose during February by 118 per cent. 

The course of prices in Austria has altered since the beginning 
of the year; the almost uninterrupted rise which had been taking 
place since the war was succeeded in October last by a movement of 
decline which kept pace with the stabilization of the currency. But 
from the beginning of this year the index number has recorded suc- 
cessive rises of 1 per cent in January, 2 per cent in February, and 6 
per cent in March, with the result that the figure for March was al- 
most as high as it had been in October, 1922. The prices of meat, 
sugar, and coal are those which have chiefly affected the general 
index number. 

The index numbers of the cost of heat and light have risen in nearly 
all countries during the six months ending March, 1923. The rise 
was chiefly due to the higher cost of coal and other fuel. 

There was little change in the cost of clothing except in Germany 
and Poland where prices have experienced a phenomenal rise. 

Rent has remained stationary in all countries except those in 
which restrictive rent legislation is being gradually amended in favor 
of the landlords, as for instance in Germany and Austria. 





Reduction in Cost-of-Living Bonus of Danish Government Employees. 


CONSULAR report from Copenhagen under date of March 31, 
A 1923, states that a law was passed providing for a total reduction 
of 10,770,000 kroner ($2,886,360, par) in the cost-of-living bonus 

of Government employees, in the course of the fiscal years 1923-24 and 
1924-25. In 1922 the total amount paid in cost-of-living bonus for 
Government employees was about 35,000,000 kroner ($9,380,000, par). 





Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Bombay (India). 


INCE April, 1921, the Labor Office at Bombay has been making an 
inquiry into conditions bearing upon the cost of living of the 

_ _ working classes in Bombay city and island. The report,' cover- 
ing 2,473 family and 603 single men’s budgets, serves as a complement 
to the recent report on wages in the cotton-mill industry which was re- 
viewed in the Montuiy Lasor Review for May, 1923 (pp. 127-130), 
and the results obtained will be used to test the relative importance 
riven each article in the cost-of-living index published monthly by the 

ombay Labor Office. 


‘India (Bombay). Labor Office. Report on an inquiry into working class budgets in Bombay ’ by 
G. Findlay Shirras. Bombay, 1923. 
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Method and Scope of Inquiry. 


WING to minute differences of race, caste, and religion of {\\. 
workers, numerous inquiries were made and reduced to statist || 
form: as far as possible. Of the 3,076 budgets collected, 90.3 po; 
cent relate to Hindus, 6.2 per cent to Mohammedans, and 1.8 per ¢.»); 
to Christians. Industrially, 49.5 per eent of the budgets applied to 
mill workers, 14.8 per eent to municipal workers, 12.2 per cenit ty 
dockers, 8.9 per cent to railway men, 7.9 per cent to enginecring 
workers, 3 per cent to gas and electrie workers, 2.7 per cent to misce|- 
janeous workers, and 1 per cent to postal employees. 

The principal items covered by the investigation were: Size and 
earnings of the family, the cost and consumption of food, fuel ai 
lighting, clothing, and miscellaneous articles, housing conditions, :\( 
the cost of house rent. The budgets were classified by ineome and 
oecupation of worker. In fwture ma@uiries they wilt also be classified 
by easte of worker. 


Size and Eamings of the Families Studied. 


T APPEARS from the inquiry that the size of the average family 
in Bombay is 4.2 persons, viz, 1.1 men, t.l women, 2 children uncer 
14 years, exclusive of 0.6 dependent living away from the family. 
The average monthly earnings of each of the 2,473 families reported 
was Rs. 52-46, or 17s. 5d. ($4.24, par) per week. If the averave 
earnings of the 603 single men are included, the average earnings of 
men reported m the total 3,076 budgets was Rs. 42-9-6 per moni|), 
or 14s. 3d. ($3.47, par) per week. The monthly earnings of about 
75 of the families for which budgets were tabulated ranged from 4() 
to 70 rupees * ($12.98 to $22.71, par). In every 100 families included 
in this inquiry there were 154 wage earners—104 men, 42 women, 
and 8 children. 
Family Expenditure. 


OUGH the standard of living among Indian workers naturally 
varies with differences in climate, custom, and easte, the averave 
ee quoted imdicate that. the standard ean not be a very hivh 
one. The percentage expenditure, based om 2,473 budgets, whic! 
ineluded the principal items of family necessaries m 1921-22 is shown 


in the statement which follows: a ay 
BELO Sa see, Dedbv os Mae hs SE FI 56.8 
es eee eee Labane dtd anes he ahee des sees 7.4 
tithe cabins wWtte b4hWab «0 EER h see Wiale sod bbewswcoucwoews 9.6 
| = ee aes Ree A eS BN: oe Ey Ft peo Ag 
EL... 200 bao nedesnenatlt «Mb tee dimes scsd cet ccnenscec _ 18.5 
Total... ......- pestle J& Asusti ch DUdiad- Bibl ause's dneiddilins 100. 0 


ie 3) 


When the budgets are grouped according to income class it | 
found that the greater the earnings the smaller the pereentage spit 
on food, This is apparentin the following table based on 597 budg«' 
of families consisting of a husband, wife, and two children. The 
per cent of the total expenditure used for fuel and lighting and 

eé rent shows a tendency to decrease as the Income increases, 
while the amount spent on clothing remains about the same throug!- 

out the income groups. 
2 As used in this report 15 rupees= £1 ($4.8665, par); I rupee=32.44 cents. 
[88] ' 
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pER CENT OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE FOR EACH ITEM OF BUDGET, BY INCOME 
CLASS, IN 1921-22. 


{1 rupee=32.44 cents.] 


























Per cent of total family expenditure. 
Income elass. | ate 
5 Fuel and : House Miscel- 
Food. lighting. Clothing. rent. laneous. Total. 
er IAT | 
Under 30 rupe@S....cecceccscccecccedeeeees 60.5 8.9 7.8 12.0 10. 8 100.0 
3) rupees and. under 40 rupees............. 60. 0 7.9 9.3 9.9 12.9 106. 0 
4) rupees and under 50 rupees............. 58.4 7.8 9. Hy 9.0 15. 5 100. 0 
a) rupees and under 60 rupees............- 56.1 7.5 8.9 8.5 19.0 100.0 
69 rupees and under 70 rupees ............- 56. 1 7.3 8.7 8. 4 19.5 100. 0 
70 rupees and under 80 rupees............. 54, 4 ae 8.6 7.8 22.1 100.0 
99 rupees and under 90 rupees............. 52.6 6.5 | 8,8 10.0 22.1 100. 0 
Allincomes..........-... ee Sef 57.0 7.5 | 9.0 | 8.9 17.6 100. 0 











! 





—— 


Consumption of Food. 


STUDY of the consumption of food indicates that the quantity of 
cereals consumed by industrial workers in Bombay compares 
favorably with the maximum prescribed by the Bombay famine 
code but is below the scale prescribed for jails. The daily eonsump- 
tion of cereals per family of the 2,473 families studied was 1.29 
pounds as compared with. the 1.29 pounds standard for hard labor 
fixed by the Bombay famine code and 1.50 pounds standard for 
hard labor prescribed for Bombay jails. The staple article of food 
is rice, whieh enters into the diet of 99 per cent of families investigated. 
Bajri (millet) is consumed. by 55.6 per cent of them, mutton by 65.8 
ver cent, milk by 47.7 per cent, ghee (butter clarified by boiling or 
beating) by 48.9 per cent, ete. 


Housing. 


CCORDING to the report, housing conditions in Bombay leave 

much to be desired, but much is being done to improve them. 

The housing data relative to predominant working elass rents, based 

on 2,473 family budgets shown in the table which follows, refer 

almost entirely to buildings occupied before January 1, 1916, and 

include those owned by landlords as well as those belonging to the 
Improvement Trust, the Port Trust, and the municipality: 


WORKING-CLASS RENTS IN BOMBAY. 
[| Rupee= 32.44 cents; anna= 2.03 cents.] 











Percentage of tenements in 
which the rent is— 
—__—_—_—— 


Number of | ; | 
tenements Predominant Within Below | Above 


Number of rooms per tenement. to which rangeof | the the | the 
monthly ae oe: ee a 
the figures ents limits limits limits 
relate. : | of the of the of the 
| predomi- | predomi-| predomi- 
nant nant nant 


range. range. range. 








Family budgets (1921-22): Rs. as. Rs.as. 
ttt nconsdbescqnneeneas 2,408;3 8- 5 8 51. 5 6. 0 12.5 
DOUMEB OMENS | 6 ec od ode wc csete ec 65|7 0-10 6 43.0 38.5 13.5 

Statistics collected from municipal records 

(1920-21): 
ns ae ae 9,703 }3 8- 5 8 57.8 21.6 20.6 
Ds « cttnoccctyeseciyedpacceegus 462|7 0-10 0 55. 2 17.5 | 27. 
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From a study of the table it appears that for single rooms the pre. 
dominant range of rents was from 3 rupees 8 annas to 5 TU pees 
8 annas ($1.14 to $1.78, par), while for double rooms it was from 7 
rupees to 10 rupees ($2.27 to $3.24, par) per month. 

About 97 per cent of the families for which family budgets werg 
secured lived in single rooms. Considerable subletting is practiced 
by the industrial workers, resulting in great overcrowding. In 1991 
the average number of persons per room was 4.03. Figures for infant 
mortality in Bombay as related to the housing conditions are inter- 
esting. The rate, du¥ing 1921, in families living in one room and under 
was 828.5 per 1,000 births as compared with 631.1 per 1,000 births 
in 1920. In families living in four or more rooms the rates during the 
same periods were, nme. apa 133.3 and 289.5. The rate for the en- 
ome ry showed a marked decrease in 1922, when it was 402 per 1,000 

irths. 

The buildings occupied by the 2,473 families reported were of 
brick or concrete construction, and in the cases of 2,052 of the families 
were in good repair; in those of 201 moderately good; in 220 they 
were in bad repair. The water supply was good in 234 families, one 
tap being furnished each 8 tenements. In 1,423 instances one tap 
furnished water for more thaa 8 but fewer than 16 tenements. In 
329 cases one tap served 24 tenements and over. 

As stated before, concerted effort is being made by the Develop- 
ment Directorate, the Improvement Trust, and the municipality to 
provide additional quarters for industrial workers. The scope of the 
work undertaken by the directorate is shown in the following table: 


BUILDING PROGRAM OF THE BOMBAY DEVELOPMENT DIRECTORATE, 1921-22 TO 
1928-: 




















928-29. 
Number 0°| Number of | 
Year. chawls.} tenements. 
ee ut, 55 di de bbe Seamed 15 1, 200 
in cen othine Seannnaaa 45 3, 600 
2b ina dbicdecdddesdect 75 6, 000 
EET a a 90 7, 200 
METS TS oun oe kiko caccianschegtes 100 8, 000 
CS ee ee 100 8, 000 
+ lie ea Le SRE RIE AR 100 §, 000 
SS REST RAR T sf) CONES TERL EDD 100 8, 000 
WOO A 230k 5a. 28 5.408 boda 625 | 50,000 | 








1 Workers’ quarters. 


The Improvement Trust has built 8,861 rooms in permanent chaw!s 
and proposes to build 3,900 more during the next three years. It has 
also provided 4,575 rooms in semipermanent chawls. The Port 
Trust has quarters for 5,100 of its 11,700 employees. Mill owners 
have thus far constructed 26 chawls and are planning the construction 
of 18 more. 


Miscellaneous Expenses. 


MISCELLANEOUS expenses include cost of cooking utensils, hair 

cutting, laundry, medicine, education, transportation to and 
from work, tobacco, liquor, pansupari (betelnut), amusements, 
interest on debts, etc. Only 21 per cent of the families spend any- 
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> pre-e HF shine on education, the average monthly expenditure being 13 annas, 
Upees HRP 10) pies (28 cents, par). Expenditure on liquor is hard to arrive at, 
om7 FE hut the average proportion spent on drink seems to be about 4 per 
> cent of the total expenditure of the working classes. With certain 
were J oxceptions, woman workers do not drink. About 47 per cent of the 
‘liced JR families are in debt to the money lenders, the usual rate of interest 
1921 BR .mounting to about 75-per cent per annum, though a much higher rate 
nfant Bis paid in some instances. Debts are usually incurred on account of 
inter- marriages, funerals, festivals, etc., and ordinarily amount during the 
inder year to the equivalent of two and a half months’ earnings. 
rths 
g the Single Men’s Budgets. 
lé en- 
1.000 OF THE 3,076 budgets submitted those of single men numbered 
603, or 19.6 per cent. These single men are generally those 
re of who work in the city and have left their families in their home 
nilies village. expenses for board in the case of the so-called single men 
they vary from 9 to 18 rupees ($2.92 to $5.84, par) per month, according 
, One to caste, the most usual charge being 12 to 15 rupees ($3.89 to $4.87, 
» tap par). Single men spend more on refreshments, liquor, and tobacco 
In than do the married men but they also make larger remittances 
each month to their villages. 
elop- 
Ly to Prices and Cost of Living. 
f the . ; 
able: RICES quoted in this study agree generally with similar data 
published monthly by the Labor Office. Of the 2,473 families 
2 TO reported, 37.2 per cent buy on a credit basis, 33.8 per cent on a cash 
basis, and 29 per cent on both a cash and acredit basis. Cash purchas- 
ing increases with increases inincome. Single men also purchase more 
frequently on the cash basis as they seem to be able to command 
less credit than the married men 
Sample Budgets. 
SEPARATE section of the report conta.ns representative family 
budgets for the more important occupations and additional 
tables show the modifications for different income groups. 
awls 
, has 
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ners 
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hair 
and 
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Report of American Iron and Steel Institute Committee on the 
Twelve-Hour Day. 


FTER “thorough investigation and most careful consideratioy 
A extending over a year,’ the committee on the 12-hour day 
ap ointed at the meeting of the American fron and Stee! 
Institute in May, 1922, made a report May 25, 1923. The report of 
this committee, which consisted of the presidents or vice presidents 
of eight of the largest steel companies, is reproduced in The Iron Avge 
for May 31, 1923 (pp. 1546, 1547). It is emphasized, however, thai 
these findings do not constitute a final report. No facts are adduced 
to support the findings of the committee, and it is of interest that these 
findings conflict in some respects with those of the committee on 
work periods in continuous industry of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies, reported in September, 1922.' 
he Iron and Steel Institute committee states that ‘the workmen, 
as a rule, prefer the longer hours, because it permits larger compen- 
sation per day.” In the report of the engineering committee, wit) 
regard to this point, it was stated: “Do the men want the 8-hou 
shift? Now, if this question really means—as I understand it—!) 
the men want the 8-hour shift with 8 hours’ pay at the present 
hourly rate? then I believe there can be no question that they 
not! The present daily wage of $3.60, which is given for 12 hour 
work at 30 cents per hour, is as low as any on which even ‘common 
labor’ can live in America and support a family.’’? 
According to the report of the iron and steel executives— 
Apparently the underlying reason for the agitation which resulted in the appoint) \rnt 
of this committee was based on a sentiment (not created or indorsed by the wor ie 
themselves) that the 12-hour day was an unreasonable hardship upon the em))!.\\ ees 
who were connected with it; that it was physically injurious to a fate percentave of 
the.employees; and that it interfered with family associations essential to the 
of the children; that for these reasons it was, in a sense, opposed to the public in' 
Whatever will be said against the 12-hour day in the steel industry, investi 
has convinced this committee that it has not of itself been an injury to the em) 


peysceiy. mentally, or morally. Whether or not, in the large majority oi 
12-hour men devote less time to their families than the employees working less |) 


is perhaps questionable. 
The committee is of the opinion that less fatigue is involved in the 
12-hour than in the 8-hour shift: 

It is asserted with confidence that there is less physical work as a total per day and 
less fatigue from the work of the 12-hour day in the steel industry than pertaiis to 
the large majority of the 8-hour men. This is because in the former case there are 
more rest periods during the 12 hours on duty. 





1 For asummary of this report see MONTHLY LABOR REview, November, 1922, pp. 27-36. 


2 Federated American En Societies. Committee on work periods in continuous indusiry. 
The Twelve-Hour Shift in Industry. New York, 1922, p. 233. Part II, by Bradley Stoughton. 
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While admitting that many managers sincerely believed the 12- 
hour shift to be “better for the health of the men than eight hours of 
continuous labor,” the engineering committee, in its report, pointed 
out that this view did not take into account the “insufficiency of the 
rest which the men on the night shift obtain, due to only 11 hours 
between shifts. These men have an opportunity to sleep only in the 
daytime, and often during hot weather they return to their work at 
§ p. m. more tired than when they left it.’”’* It was also emphasized 
that while these men do not work continuously for 12 hours, they are 
on duty and subject to call for that length of time.‘ 

The executives’ committee declares that if the 12-hour day were 
abandoned the cost of production would be increased, on an average, 
15 per cent, and at least 60,000 additional employees would be needed, 
all of which would be reflected in increased cost to the consumer. 
The report of the engineering investigation acknowledged this in- 
pint cost, but pointed out that this increase might be compen- 
sated by certain lene obtained under the three-shift system, 


and quotes the opinion of “an acknowledged yy and authority 


on open-hearth steel manufacture’’ to the effect that— 


* * * The savings in cost of operation, quality of product, and uniformity of 
operation and output fully compensate for the expense of working the ‘“‘continuous 
operation” laborers on three shifts instead of two shifts. This opinion is based on 
the “‘fifty-fifty ” basis; that is, labor and profits each sharing in the cost of employing 
the extra number of men necessary. It is also predicated on the change being made 
in the right way and under the right conditions.°® 


The executives’ committee states that, due to the labor shortage, 
it would be impossible to obtain a sufficient number of men to operate 
the plants on a three-shift basis. ‘‘There are not now, under a two- 
shift practice at the furnaces, enough men to meet the demand for 


iron and steel.”’ 

It is pointed out that the whole matter is affected with a public 
interest : 

sut in the consideration of this subject there are many questions of high importance 
not involving moral or social features. They are economic; they affect the pecuniary 
interests of the great public, which includes, but is not confined to, employers and 
employees. At present the United States and all other nations are especially inter- 
ested in large production, whether on the farms, in the mines, or in the manutfactories. 
The largest reasonable production is necessary to bring about a restoration to stability, 
progress, and prosperity; and large production at low cost, for sale at fair prices, the 
entire world is more dependent upon at the present time than ever before. 


* * * * * *% * 


To a material extent, the question of amount paid to employees, which is a very 
large proportion of the cost of producing, and which must necessarily determine the 
selling prices, is one between the employees and the purchasing public. Investors 
stand between these two, and it is their responsibility and their effort to decide fairly 
by both interests. 

The responsibility for the number of employees is partly with the American Con- 
gress, because afiected by immigration. Thexe should not be permitted too much 
immigration, and certainly there should be none of dangerous or injurious quality; 
but there ought to be enough to keep our production of foodstufis, or metals, and oi 
other manufactures up to the necessities of the consuming public, and sufficient to 
meet the demands of the national weliare, which embraces the export trade. 





erated, somerioam Engineering Societies. Report of commiitee on work periods. 


*] 


5 Idem, * 251. 
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The committee concludes therefore that— 


Under the present conditions, in view of the best interests of both employees gy, 
employers, and of the general public, the members of the committee can not at thj 
time report in favor of the total abolition of the 12-hour day. 

There was a consistent, persistent, and successful effort during the time labor w, 
more plentiful to reduce the numbers of men employed 12 hours per day. Althoyg 
the percentages fluctuated, depending upon circumstances, the percentage yy 
gradually reduced, as stated publicly. If labor should become sufficient to per; 
it, the members of this committee would favor entirely abolishing the 12-hour day 
provided the purchasing public would be satisfied with selling prices that justify 
it, and provided further that the employees would consent and that industry ge, 
erally, including the farmers, would approve. j 


Shortly after the appearance of the report of the Iron and Sted 
Institute committee, the following statement was issued by th 
commission on the church and social service of the Federal Coune; 
of Churches, the social action department of the National Catholj 
Welfare Council, and the social justice commission of the Centr 
Conference of American Rabbis, representing, it is stated, som 
50,000,000 members: 


The eee of the committee on proposed total elimination of the 12-hour day ap 
pointed by the American Iron and Steel Institute shatters the public confideny 
that was inspired by the creation of the committee a year ago at the request of th 
President of the United States. It isa definite rejection of the proposal for the aboli 
tion of the long day. The public demand in response to which the committee ws 
appointed is set aside as a ‘‘sentiment’’ which was “not created or indorsed by th: 
workmen themselves.’’ The testimony of competent investigators, including eminer 
engineering societies, is ignored, and the conclusion is put forth without supportiy 
data that the 12-hour day ‘‘hasnot of itself been an injury to the employees, physical!) 
mentally,or morally.’’ This statement is made in face of the fact that the committ« 
of stockholders of the United States Steel Corporation, appointed in 1912 to invest 
gate this matter, expressed the opinion ‘‘that a 12-hour day of labor, followed continv. 
ously by any group of men for any considerable number of years means a decreasix 
of the efficiency and lessening of the vigor and virility of such men.”’’ 

Objection to the long day because of its effect on the family life of the 12-hour worker 
is disposed of in the report with the complacent comment that it is questionab 
whether men who work shorter hours actually spend their leisure time at home 
This is an unworthy and untenable argument which will be bitterly resented by th 
millions of home-loving workingmen in America. 

The Steel Institute’s committee contends that the workmen themselves preiz 
the long hours. Undoubtedly there are those who will voluntarily work long hour 
to their own hurt, but the committee’s contention is chiefly significant as showin 
that workmen whose only choice is between abnormally long hours of labor ani 
earnings that are insufficient to maintain a family on a level of health and decency, 
naturally adopt the more arduous alternative. 

The plea that a shortage of labor makes impracticable the change from two to thre 
shifts of workmen, affords but a meager defense. The shortage of labor was not th 
reason for the failure to abolish the long day two years ago when the public waited 
expectantly for such a salutary step on the part of the United States Steel Corporation 
At that time there was appalling unemployment which could have been in lar 
measure relieved in steel manufacturing districts by introducing the three-shii 
system in the steelindustry. The task may be more difficult now than it would hav 
been then, but a past delinquency affords no release from a present moral obligation 

The Steel Institute’s committee finds that the entire cost of a change to the eight: 
hour day would have to be paid by the consumers of steel, disregarding the possibi!i") 
of some proportionate contribution out of the earnings of the industry. Thus the 
safeguarding of ao becomes a consideration superior to that of the wages an 
hours of the workers, and the willingness of the public to pay higher prices is made! 
condition of the accomplishment of a fundamental reform. : 

The Steel Institute’s committee finds that there are ‘‘questions of high importance 
involved in this whole matter, which, they assert, have no moral or social features 
‘*They are economic,’’ say the steel manufacturers; ‘‘they affect the pecuniary intere* 
of the great public, which includes but is not confined to employers and employces.. 
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This divorce between the ‘‘moral’’ or ‘‘social’’ elements of a problem and its economic 
aspects runs counter to the teaching of religion. It exalts a misconceived “law of 
supply and demand”’ to a position of equal authority with the law of justice. It 
excuses inhumanities in the name of economic necessity. Furthermore, it overlooks 
an important series of demonstrations, within the steel industry and elsewhere, of 
the practicability and superior advantages of the three-shift system. These demon- 


ployees ay 
L not at this 


ie labor Ws 


eo strations confirm in practice what no honest mind can question in principle—that 

t 0 1 Wa bad morals can never be good economics. J 

letra The one redeeming feature of the committee’s report is the intimation that it is 

ae ustifie not final. The public has waited long for the fulfillment of a virtual promise from 

oh _ the industry that the 12-hour day would be abandoned. The public expects the 
7 Bet initiative to be taken by the United States Steel Corporation. It is a task that pre- 


sents admitted difficulties, but none that a powerful corporation which has accumu- 





und Stee lated an enormous surplus should find insurmountable. The forces of organized 
l by the religion 1n America are now warranted in declaring that this morally indefensible 
Lc 7 régime of the 12-hour day must come to an end. A further report is due from the 
1 Coune Iron and Steel Institute—a report of a very different tenor. 

Catholiy 

e Centr ee 
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Average Weekly Earnings in Illinois, January to April, 1923. 
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confiden HE statistics given below, showing average weekly earnings of 
uest of the 3 industrial workers in Illinois at the pay-roll period nearest the 
> ree 15th of each of the first four months of 1923, are taken from 
Sat by ty the April, 1923, issue of the Employment Bulletin of the Department 


of Labor of that State. 
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physical); AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES, FOR SPECIFIED WEEK 
com mitt IN JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APRIL, 1923. 
to in\ est}. —_—— ————— - —_—— ——— _ a —— 
d omeparss Average weekly earnings at pay-roll 
deci easing period nearest— 
Industry. 
ur worker 7 
ow: ar Jan. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, 
onabi ; 1923, 1923. 1923. 1923, 
- at home 
ed by the tat bb lie aah F 
5 Stone, clay, and glass products...............----.-------+-+-++-- $25. 41 $24. 76 $27. 54 $26. 58 
Vy t, Metals, machinery, and conveyances........-...-.-.-.-+++-+++- 26.14 27. 52 26. 33 27. 66 
es prelet Ne sila livdcevecdse cceucescchs | 24.94 25.64 25.17 26. 82 
long hour Furs and leather goods....................-.+--- ERE FP | 21.76 20. 55 21. 99 21. 66 
is showin Chemicals, oils, paints, etc...........-.----------+-+-+-0-0-s -.--| 23.83 23. 67 23. 85 26. 43 
labor ani PHUBEIRS OIE WOOT BOGUS, «020.2 c cece cc cce ec ccccccccccceces | 31.76 31.15 30. 70 31. 39 
or and sh LE ane | 1822 19. 03 19. 28 18. 31 
| decency, Clothing, millinery, and laundering. ..................-...-+-- | 25.02 25.19 7.13 26. 86 
I as acon cannasesbvdvwensccheupe 23. 38 23. 01 Zt. 36 24. 84 
ro to thre i IED wo 0 0 55a v0 cnnccccccccsssccescsebeess 25. 25 25. 67 25, 83 26.79 
ro to thre Trade—wholesale and retail..............---22----+2eeeeeeeeees | 18.40 18. 30 19. 19 20. 37 
as not the ee ok seduces covschesessssiss i vd edhahpogeseds | 28. 80 29. 14 28. 59 28. 71 
lic waited a SRS SES Sena pene DS peel ores | 3216 | 36.34) 35.10 34.13 
rporation NE CIID, 5g on cccwacanadnssccesoncacschcesesaee 5. 84 29. 62 35. 18 37. 02 
2 In large Ey AMIE ed ali nan» 0 dake weOy HOES tokdnnens ep qeses | 26.99 27.01 | 27.31 27. 58 
shree-shitt ! | 
ould have 
bligation. 
the eight: 
Yossi bility 
Thus thee 
rages andy 
is made 
yortance’ 
features. 
y interes 
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Employment and Earnings m Massachusetts, March and Apmil, 1923 


HE following statistics furnished by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries show the changes in srt ne 
of employment and im average coach earnings im 5388 esi 

lishments in various manufacturing mdustries m the State jy 
March and April, 1923: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE EARNINGS IN MASSACHUSETTS MAN. 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST Jiip 
15TH OF MARCH AND APRIL, 1923 



































Number of em- 
AV , Tepkly 
Num- | Ployees on pay | eee es) 
ber of roll. 
Industry. estab- AS 
lish- 
ments.| March,} April, | March, A 
1923. 1923. 1923. 
Automobiles, sparen peep and parts... .. Lghed 5 ibe eS 6} 1,551} 1,615 | $30. 36 
Boot and shoe cut st EER Rane pace pean tee 41 1, 998 1,928 | 21.69 
I or oaks Blt a RES we bide oicn.0 op dsb nd Sap ae osx en 63 | 27,077 | 25,668 | 24.71 | 
eee GS. ioe) Oe oa). a 19 | 3,922} 3,952} 22.97 
Bread an ates, SS rer sy 35} 1,284] 1,251] 25. 44 
an and — shop construction and rep@irs..............-.- 4} 4,502] 4,523] 34.32 
SD tite din. o SULA A. o cbilbe dhs) 46469 46% sp pero dens 19 | 2,012] 1,914] 24.00 
Clothing women ecadinadc«stiheetveggrhnc sonore scenes seen 21 694 714] 2.78] } 
Confectionery and ice cream. .........---+.--++---2++++-+2005- 27 4,149; 4,044; IR 75 2 
ceca cet daha aie din <cbebe an beast dcce gs ivsbee 2 46,792 | 45,746 | 20.17] ! 
Cutlery and toois, not elsewhere specified...................--- 8 {| 2,753 2, 773 | 21.88 8 
Dyeing = ai ae ARS aE RR 4| 6,136 , 166 | 21.14 
trical machinery, apparatus, and supplies................. 14 | 12,406 12 304 | 26.94 
Foundry and nancies shop products Garattaaseiceac= s snue rated 40 | 7,846] 7,923] 27.60 
GS LA eek SL eg cnc dedttenttidenmiaces dca ccukoas 15 | 2,346 2 379 | 22.75 
EE DOE SELLE EE LE TA 10| 3,761} 4,365} 18.81 
Nee ns de mma sinnmene ol 9{ 1,822] 1,742] 21.74 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished... ... oy ar ae 23 | 5,003] 4,928] 25.93 
Lumber, ne RR re rrr rere 7 643 645 | 28.82 
Machine ET eh ath RD SF oe Se rae 12 1,411 1,452} 25. 86 
EE EE Bs wc ccarndaccsssocsapecsrcastonceetoceces 22} 6,216) 6,166] 25.60 
Printing and pu ng, beok andjob........................ 19 | 1,835] 1,885] 30.79 
Printing and publishing, mewspaper.................-.......-- 8} 1,957] 1,940] 37.99 
ee Ge hes damsnpes ceclesme es 13 | 3,474] 3,284] 25.10 
Een eet ASS 2 cera red le apr erry 9] 2,071} 2,022} 20. 37 
‘Textile machinery and parts... ...............-...------ eens 11 | 6,408] 6,579 | 28.54] 12> 
A ie SOR ak he ae ek Bn A a, go chi sb dane sdeosdchéunds 4{ 1,570] 1,482] 26.27 2 
Woelen and worsted goods... . ......22-...20. 220. e sce c ence eens 33 | 18,644118,704} 22.01 | *2 
I, on ee nk ateneradeccenccececuenscerse 40 | 29,784 | 20,588 | 24.47) 12 
All industries represented... ...............--2------e0ee | 588 pe, 067 207, 682 | 23.77] 42 











1 Overtime reported in one establishment. 

2 Strike conditions reported in one establishment. 

§ Overtime reported in one establishment and strike conditions in another. 

4 Wage increases reperted in 33 establishments since the March sper’ averaged about 11 per cent and 
affected over 12,600 a one decrease averaged 9 per cent and affected 312 persons; and overtime w+ 
reported in 12 establishments during the week in April reported for. 
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Average Weekly Eamings of Factory Workers in New York State in 
Apmil, 1923. 


EPORTS from representative manufacturers in New York State 
R to the State Department of Labor showed practically no change 

from March to April, 1923, in the average weekly earnings of 
factory workers in New York State, according to a press release of 
May 24, 1923, issued by the State industrial commissioner. There 
was, however, the usual spring increase in earnings in the cement 
mills and other industries making builders’ supplies. Earnings also 
increased 1 in the majority of the metal-working trades, in the paper 
mills, and in the chemical industries. Gains were also reported in 
40 out of 5 53, industry divisions, but the seasonal decrease in the men’s 
and women’s clothing factories was large enough to limit to 8 cents 
th e average rise in weekly earnings for all industries combined. 

The gain in earnings in April was due almost wholly to increases 
in basic wage rates, the industries in which actual ear nings rose being 
generally the same as those in which extensive rate advances had bee n 
made—the metal and chemical industries, cement mills, and builders’ 
supplies. Nearly 200 of the 1,648 reporting establishments had 
raised wages. Taking these reports as a wre it is estimated that 
about 130,000, or approximately 10 per cent, of the fac tory employees 
in the State received increases in wage rates. These increases ranged 
from 5 to 25 per cent, the majority being about 10 per cent. 





Hours of Labor in Pea Canneries in Wisconsin. 


days from beginning to end, but the average number of days of 

operation within the season was approximately 30, according to 
a recent statement received from the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission. Because the industry is highly seasonal and its product so 
perishable, the commission allows these canneries to work women and 
children over 17 years of age 10 hours a day and 55 hours a week 
without any differentiation as to day and night labor. In emergencies 
these workers may be employed for 12 hours a day but on not more 
than 10 days in the season nor for over 66 hours a week. Further- 
more, there must be nine consecutive hours from the close of work on 
any one day to the commencement of work on the next day. 

Of 117 canneries, the commission Tepor ts, only 3 worked woman 
employees over 12 hours a day; only 5 worked woman employees over 
66 heaes a week. Only 5 canneries availed themselves fully of the 
right to work women more than 10 hours on 10 days during the 
season. 

The same regulations will remain in force for the 1923 season. 


Te season for Wisconsin pea canneries in 1922 averaged about 40 
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Wages and Value of Output per Worker in Finland. 


HE annual report on industrial statistics for Finland, 1921) 
contains the following table on total wages paid, average 
wages per worker, and value of output per worker in Finland 

in 1921: 


TOTAL WAGES PAID, AVERAGE WAGES PER WORKER, AND VALUE OF OUTPUT 
PER WORKER IN FINLAND, 1921. 

















{1 markka at par=19.3 cents.] . 
: Average | Value of 
a Total amount wages output 
Industry group. | paid in wages. per | per 
worker. | worker, 
Markka. | Markka.| Markka, 
EEE Pe ae Lee Seep 872.8 5, 489 7, 428 
Smelting and metal refining....... oe ot ey Ot ee = Re 31, 456, 000 9,091 54, 006 
NS EEO COLT RTE Tey 206, 162, 300 11,673 34, 556 
en en acs nesebébadendcsavos 1, 756, 400 13, 206 25, 732 
CONG, CIAY iNOS, COG, ONE NOSE. 2. 2530. eke cl cee ce 57, 330, 000 7,612 27, 024 
Manufacture of chemical preparations ................-.-----.--e. 16, 331, 000 8,101 50, 734 
Tar, oil, TET eSdasa tet tiskecclcasses  cacsacectensgases 10, 746, 300 9, 535 116, 498 
Ra oa. Suu k Ss aS EC) oo de cece choo ddibdecs 51, 887, 000 9, 904 77, 647 
EERSTE, creas cnn 0554-46 de Oo cansssoapessrsctersnees 130, 905, 700 9, 682 45, 839 
ied BOLAMOLAT 4 Lethe Jad ook. bu dbhh dk cbhe coc dbébecess da at 135, 903, 400 8, 656 80), 950 
a aa ee ee eres ne ees eee 327, 493, 800 9, 336 37, 936 
NIN a en SoS eee coc v ccc hcawccdodecvcccccs Lt Ore ee AS he 74, 068, 800 9,579 | 150,716 
SEE AE er ee et ee 26, 957, 500 11, 408 | 71, 403 
ene Pe ne, Ce eh ebcc eh crebanedeass Ped omenh 55, 313, 200 12, 945 | 32, 677 
er Urs ORCC ALL. lili dd elikk . tidied dlees 2, 007, 500 7,935 | 25, 215 
SE BL, ne ee ee 1,129,191,700 | 9,385 54, 305 


' 








The same report also contains index numbers showing the wage 
changes from 1913 to 1921. These comparable numbers are ob- 
tained by comparing the average yearly wages for each year with 
corresponding wages for 1913. The figures show very uneven wage 
increases in the different industries. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS IN FINLAND, 1913 TO 1921, BY 1)- 
DUSTRY GROUPS. 




















[1913=100.} 

Industry group. 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1921 
Smelting and metal refining................... 100 95 | 112] 136| 213} 281| 445) 617) 674 
ES, atc hkdecct'assnabnocedeveses soc 100 101 120 156 212 484 495 693 | &15 
Fine machinery... ....... -Spbheh o4$6)0 5b ak oshe « 100; 113] 134} 184] 312) 420) 613 | 889) 1,185 

Stone, coal, glass, clay, and peat.......... ee 92} 110] 132/] 201{| 190| 441] 620 7] 
Manufacture of chemical preparations.......... 100} 112; 117]| 173| 269] 322) 602 71} 1,144 
non ee enacctogndineroan* 100} 101| 103] 135| 192] 286| 393] 53 764 
Leather and hair.............................. 100| 98] 113] 126] 193| 330] 490] 579| sol 
MMMINDS « S5b4400+ cwtsigucesai sé Ghd <bwelsses 100} 102} 105| 136] 217] 302| 499] 640) 1,121 
ES” ye ge arm ane 100 91 99 123 189 | 253] 3751} 570 723 
SE AA ok bddad. Soe dbbd. corso hlib esedibli. 100 91 93 127 197 | 291 487 764 897 
ee eee ela de on ceankgenncnbened 100} 102] 104] 129] 170| 244] 392) 637 848 
CE ES en See 100 91 94] 117| 235] 373) 426] 509 599 
Ne ee ae © eee eee eee PB 100 97 102 114 181 | 274| 456) 648 782 
ns kids ccchacienvedensecenanaanns 100} 125| 188] 272] 206} 325] 602] 729 730 
NN iM A ia aii chi sais wlaauicearn veuiaieovawed 100 96 109 139 209 | 319 472 679 830 





























1 Finland. [Industristyrelsen?] Industristatistik 38 Ar 1921. Helsingfors, 1923. 
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Effect of the Eight-Hour Law in France.’ 
I CONNECTION with the discussion of the budget of the Minis- 



























QO11 
921, 
erace 
land 


try of Labor in the French Chamber of Deputies in November, 
1922, the Minister of Labor made a statement showing the suc- 
cess of the operation of the 8-hour law in France. Speaking from 
the point of view of the Government, the minister stated there had 
never been any disposition on the part of the Government to attack 
the law fixing the length of the working-day. The law is so framed 
as easily to be adapted to the varying conditions in different indus- 
tries and allows revision as experience shows it to be necessary. 

The labor world secures certain positive benefits from the law, such 
as reducing the amount of fatigue and increasing the leisure hours 
and allowing the workers the opportunity to participate more largely 
in cultural, family, and social activities. The question of the use 
of the leisure time of the workers has been the subject of study on 
the part of the ministry. It had been feared that there would be 
an increase in drinking as a result of the added leisure of the workers, 
but this has not proven to be the case. The reduction of the work- 
77, 647 ing hours has favored the movement of workers to the suburbs of 


80; 9 the cities where they can have more healthful surroundings. The 
Rh number of workers’ gardens has increased considerably and there has 
71, 403 been increased participation in sports and in trade courses, while the 
25 215 libraries are used much more than formerly. Altogether it is con- 
Tr sidered that the introduction of the 8-hour day has been a success. 


The terms of the law provided that it should be put into effect in 
the different industries through regulations of the public adminis- 
wae tration. In November, 1922, 24 decrees had been issued covering 
2,878,506 workers; 2 decrees, covering banks and insurance com- 
panies and electric power companies, had been submitted to the 
Council of State; 5 decrees, covering 659,000 workers, had been sub- 
mitted to the employers’ and workers’ organizations for approval, 
and 11 decrees, covering 884,000 workers, were under sontiieelien. 


with 
wage 
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, Wage Rates in Various Trades in Germany, February, 1923. 


official bulletin of the German Statistical Office (Statistisches 

Reichsamt), contains statistics of wage rates current in various 
German cities for the building trades, wood workers, metal workers, 
textile workers, and workers in chemical factories, as fixed by col- 
lective agreements in force, and compares these wage rates with 
those of pre-war times. 


i A RECENT issue (March, 1923) of Wirtschaft und Statistik, the 


Building Trades. 


N THE table following are shown the weighted average hourly and 

weekly wage rates of masons and carpenters and of tore Fe 
eae ; ome trades workers (helpers) in Germany based on wage statistics 
available for 23 of the largest cities. 


——— 


’ Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, January-February-March, 1923, pp. 65, 66. 
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AVERAGE WEIGHTED HOURLY AND WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF BUILDING TRipps 
WORKERS IN 23 GERMAN CITIES, APRIL, 1922, TO FEBRUARY, 1923. 
Wage rates of— 
e Index of w: 
| ” a (1913. rat 
Masons and car- 1913—} 
Helpers. , 
Month and year. peaters. 
acted 
| Masons 
| Per hour.) Per week.| Per hour.' Per week.| and car- | H 
| penters. 
| 
Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks. 
ids tninnnc ene seeinahebanlbnn 21 980 20 939 2,600 
dada blnies Lesbcbdudesbewiees sted 35 1,634 33 1,555 4,400 
SE ee eee 115 5, 436 110 5, 184 14, 500 
TEER, 2 5c cc cops scaccecesvces 330 15, 580 313 14, 788 41, 500 | 
TU SUBS dd 055 5 1363 bined 46065 tbo a0 488 23, 000 463 21, 863 61, 300 | 
«nes See “eer 1,145 54,018 1,088 51, 347 144, 000 























According to the preceding table the weighted average weekly 
wage of skilled building trades workers (masons and carpenters) was 
54,018 marks in February, 1923, or 1,440 times the pre-war wave, 
while that of unskilled workers (helpers) was 51,347 marks, or | 755 
times the pre-war wage. In February, 1923, the wages of skillei 
building trades workers were only 5.2 per cent higher than those o! 
helpers, while in pre-war times the difference in the earnings of /\ese 
two classes of workers was 28 per cent. These figures demonsi:ate 
eloquently how far the process of equalizing wages has gone in Cer- 
many in recent times. 

For Greater Berlin the movement of wages of building trades 
workers can be followed up to the end of March, 1923. At that (ine 
the weekly wages of skilled workers had risen to 75,200 marks (| .73\) 
times the pre-war wage) and those of unskilled workers to 7) ,11 
marks (2,451 times the pre-war rate). 


Woodworking Trades. 


HE weighted average hourly and weekly wage rates of skilled 

and unskilled workers in the woodworking trades are shown 11 

the following table for the period April, 1922, to February, 1°23, 

based on statistics collected in 25 centers of the woodworking 
industry: 


AVERAGE WEIGHTED HOURLY AND WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF WOODWOR 
IN 25 GERMAN CITIES, APRIL, 1922, TO FEBRUARY, 1923. 












































j 
Wage rates of — Index of wv 
rates of sk 
worker: 
Month and year. Skilled workers. | Unskilled workers. | (1913 = 10 
Per hour.) Per week.) Per hour.| Per week.' — y | . 
| vue 
° Marks. | Marks. | Marks. | Marks. 
BS BEB oc co dsiccbaeevocceicccdiccdeses 19 883 17 782 3, 100 2, 800 
BD SED. 4 an crenentns -6bcip daca inin hs GbGn 31 1,431 28 1, 285 5, 100 | 4, 600 
ge eee eet hor 108| 4,982 97} 4,460] 17,700) 13,90 
LS Sik ncs sce dddsoncevnseva eee 325 14,950 291 13, 402 58, 200 47, 600 
eG a Re teehee eRe ee 482 | 22,193 430] 19,793] 79,000| 70,600 
TG Ns 4 64n04n000ekensgnherdypscenll 1,093 50, 338 986 44,115 | 179,200 160, 200 
[100] 
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The preceding table shows that in February, 1923, the average 
hourly wage of skilled woodworkers over 22 years of age was 1,093 
marks, or 1,792 times the pre-war wage, and that of unskilled wood- 
workers 986 marks, or 2,241 times * the pre-war wage. The weighted 
average Weekly wage was in the case of skilled workers 50,338 marks, 
or 1.602 times the pre-war rate, and in that of unskilled workers 44,115 
marks, or 1,937 times % the pre-war rate. According to these wage 
data the hourly earnings of skilled woodworkers in February, 1923, 
exceeded those of unskilled workers by 10.8 per cent, as compared with 
38 per cent ® in pre-war times. Cbiaipaned with the wage rates for 
January, 1923, the hourly rates of skilled workers have increased in 
February, 1923, by 127 per cent and those of unskilled workers by 129 
er cent. 

In Greater Berlin the wage rates of woodworkers were changed every 
week during the five-week period—January 28 to March 4, 1923. Dur- 
ing the week ending March 4, 1923, the weekly rate of skilled workers 
was 61,640 marks (1,813 times the pre-war rate) and that of unskilled 
workers 60,895 marks (2,471 times the pre-war rate). 


Metal Trades. 
HE movement of time wage rates in the metal trades in 20 centers 
of the German metal-working industries during the period April, 
1922, to February, 1923, is illustrated by the following table: 


\VERAGE WEIGHTED WEEKLY TIME WAGE RATES OF ADULT METAL WORKERS 
IN 20 GERMAN CITIES, APRIL, 1922, TO FEBRUARY, 1923. 











Skilled workers. Semiskilled workers. Unskilled workers 
| | 
Month and year. aaron beste : a ine — 























| 
Single. | Married.1! Single. | Married.1) Single. | Married.! 
| | 
Weekly wage rates. 
| | re ee 
Marks. Marks. Marks. | Marks. Marks. Marks 
tg. elo Or ee aa 0 a a 772 853 745 S26 725 | R07 
JOE AGAR S . Bede WEG SS < Sass ce dnd 1, 303 1, 407 1, 250 1, 353 1, 218 1, 322 
CGE ES swab ewetakiiencctcsecsseits 4, 571 4, 881 | 4, 359 41, 669 4, 228 4, 538 
DOME 2) bb) Ls. eked owen 14, 393 15,423 | 13,748 | 1,778 13, 072 14, 101 
RT Se, dh. bh cdeseasus dserd 23, 816 25, 379 22,654; 24,231 21, 923 23, 500 
PeUriets Mone, codons cccvescepcesennne 55,228} 50,108 }..........|-..... ...| 50,954 4. 834 
° Index numbers (1914=100). 
Ag: ST A. I A. 2, 100 2, 400 2,400! 2,600| 3,100 3, 400 
he he ee ET ee EEL TT eee 3, 600 38, 900 4, 000 4,300} 5,200 5, 600 
CON ME pte cacescccenesesesebies 12, 600 13, 500 13, 800 14,800 | 17, 900 | 19, 300 
December, 1922... .. 0.2.0. 222202 222s ese eee 39, 700 42, 500 43, 500 46, 700 55, 500 59, 300 
SE hai nen cnininpanebam san 65, 700 70, 000 71, 600 76, 600 93, 000 99, 700 
FOMPUGTY, DUMB bos osc kien cckcdcccsepess Te ae ft) ereeeae: peer 216, 200 232, 600 




















' The rates shown here for married workers include a family allowance for wife and 2 children under 14 
years ol age. 


In February, 1923, the weighted average weekly time wage rate of 
_ married skilled metal workers in the 20 principal centers of the Ger- 
_ man metal-working industries was 59,108 marks, or 1,630 times the 
pre-war rate, and that of married unskilled workers was 54,834 marks, 





* Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtshaft und Statistik. March, 1923, p. 185. 
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or 2,360 times the pre-war rate. Compared with the preceding mont} 
the wages of both skilled and unskilled workers have risen by 133 per 
cent. A noteworthy fact is that while in pre-war times the wages of 
skilled metal workers were 54' per cent higher than those of unskilled 
workers, the difference in the wage rates of these two classes of 
workers is now only 7.8 per cent. 


Textile Trades. 


HE following table shows the movement of hourly and weekly wage 
rates of male and female spinners and weavers and unskille, 
workers in the textile industry during December, 1922, and January 
and February, 1923, based on wage statistics collected in 14 centers 
of this industry: 


AVERAGE WEIGHTED HOURLY AND WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF ADULT TEXTILE 
WORKERS IN 14 GERMAN CITIES, BY SEX, DECEMBER, 1922, AND JANUARY AND FF. 
RUARY, 1923. 


Wage rates of— 

Index of weekly 
$$ — ——me wage rates — 
Male workers Female workers (1915 — 10 
Class of workers, month and year. ; , — om 








| | Hy ae 
Male Female 

Per hour. Per week. Per hour. | Per week. | 
bey x | workers. | workers 


| 
| 
| 
| 





~~ --- Se ee 








Spinners and weavers: Marks. | Marks. | Marks. | Marks. 
SSS SE Soe eS aw eee 306 | 14,193 35 10,918 | 54,200 62, 20 
EE Sh din idduddbadtccrenecees 488 | 22,674 373 17,315 86, 600 OS, TOK 
> Sea eae | 1,111] 51,673 830 | 38,560! 197,400! 219 wW 

Unskilled workers: 

STII, . .nccccesteceeccbecocd 271 | 12,586 | 206 9,530! 55,900 66, 30 
Ce arr eee 439 | 20,442 | 324 | 15,019; 90,800 M4 500 
PE rode hascbonacetddsncns< 994 | 46, 282 | 713 | 33,009 | 205,700 229,70 





The weighted #verage hourly wage rate of adult male spinners and 
weavers was 1,111 marks (2,364 times the pre-war rate) in February, 
1923, and that of adult female spinners and weavers, 830 marks 
(2,677 times the pre-war rate).?, Male unskilled workers earned 994 
marks (2,549 times the pre-war rate) per hour, and female unskilled 
workers, 713 marks (2,742 times the pre-war rate).? As the pre-war 
weekly hours of labor of between 53 and 61 hours were shortened 
after the war to between 46 and 48 the weekly earnings of 
adult skilled male workers in February, 1923, were 51,673 marks 
(1,974 times the pre-war rate) and those of skilled female workers, 
38,560 marks (2,198 times the pre-war rate), while those of unskilled 
workers were 46,282 marks (2,057 times the pre-war rate) in the case 
of men, and 33,009 marks (2,297 times the pre-war rate) in the case 
of women. In February, 1923, the weekly wages of male skilled 
workers were 11.65 per cent higher than those of male .unskilled 
workers, while in the case of woman workers the difference was 
equivalent to 16.82 per cent. In 1913 the difference in the weekly 
wages of skilled and unskilled workers was 16.3 per cent in the case 
of male workers and 22.1 per cent in that of female workers.’ 





1 Germany Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtshaft und Statistik. March, 1923, p. 185. 
2 Idem, p. 186. 
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month, Chemical Factories. 


| oo per 


UTES of HE movement of weekly wage rates of adult single and married 


skilled workers in chemical factories during the period April, 1922, to 
3Ses of February, 1923, is shown in the following table, based on data col- 


lected in 15 centers of the chemical industry: 


,\VERAGE WEIGHTED WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF ADULT SINGLE AND MARRIED 
“WORKERS IN CHEMICAL WORKS IN 15 GERMAN CITIES, APRIL, 1922, TO FEBRUARY, 


























1923. 
Y Wage — : 
skilled ee , 4 , ee 
n Artisans. Yard men. Unskilled workers. 
nua 
a ry Month and year. | 
) | 
enters Single. | Married.1| Single. |Married.!| Single. | Married.! 
EXTILE Weekly wage rates. 
ND FEB. oF Le A EE CTT 5 
| Marks. | Marks. | Marks. | Marks. | Marks. | Marks. 
April, 1922. ....0-2--22eee cece ence cece cece 913 | 968 861 915 | 850 905 
7 SET, Pin catbtck <cedecdsccccccecnteeuens 1,471 | 1,536 1,371 1, 436 | 1, 356 | 1,421 
ye inn oer a et 4,788 4, 945 4, 734 | 4, 891 
weekly ~~ = “eee te: | 16,800} 17,410] 15,612] 16,222| 15,446} 16,057 
ates eT BEES, sibs uh ctinsssnsaccedna’ 26, 644 27,646 | 24,735 | 25,738 | 24,482] 25,485 
L(x SMI boc dah tncdscecensenndiihl 63, 962 67, 090 | 59,351 | 62,479 | 58,730 | 61, 858 
Female Index numbers (1913-14=100). 
workers, _ 
je Tin hl saccay -02h0asnscneniel 2,300| 2,900! 3,200) 3,400! 3,500 3, 700 
SR ae a3 stnherennesen<drananees | 4,500 4, 700 5,100} 5,400) 5,600 | 5, 800 
62, 20 ed. scanrchanedesnaanurnnes | 15, 700 16, 200 17, 900 18,500 | 19,400} 20,100 
70 PU Uv so svnesccccccccsecesveses 50, 900 52,800 | 58,300} 60,600} 63,500] 66,000 
219, 9 EE, Ta bins 0-00 6a s stares scam eens 80, 800 83,800 | 92,400 96, 200 100, 600 104, 700 


PE iainkd oc bn cnceccn ween na eeeen 193, 900 203,400 | 221, 800 233, 500 241, 300 254, 100 





1 The rates shown here for married workers include a family allowance for wife and 2 children under 14 
years of age. 





Ss and In February, 1923, the weighted average weekly wage rate of 
ary. married artisans employed in the chemical industry was 67,090 
narks marks (2,034 times the pre-war rate), that of married yardmen, 
d 994 62,479 marks (2,335 times the pre-war rate), and that of married 
killed unskilled workers, 61,858 marks (2,541 times the pre-war rate). 
e-war The weekly earnings of artisans in February, 1923, were only 8.5 per 
tened cent higher than those of unskilled workers, while in pre-war times 
xs of the difference in their earnings was equivalent to 35.7 per cent. 
narks Compared with January, 1923, the wage rates of married artisans, 
~kers. yardmen, and unskilled workers rose by 143 per cent in February. 
killed 

» case 

led Wages and Hours of Labor in Specified Industries in Japan, 1920 and 
<illed 1921. 

was 

eekly Wages. 


case 
HE average daily wages of Japanese workers in various indus- 
tries are shown in the Financial and Economic Annual of 
Japan, 1922 (Tokyo), pages 73-75, for the years 1913 to the 

first half of 1921, inclusive. In the following table the wages and 
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index numoers are shown for the different occupations for the |as; 
half of 1920 and the first half of 1921, similar data for the yea) 
1911 up to and including the first half of 1920 having been publis)jeq 
in the Montuty Lasor Review for August, 1922 (pp. 103-105). 
The index numbers of these wages are based on the average waves 
paid in 1900 taken as 100. 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN JAPAN, 1920 AND 1921. 
{1 yen at par=49.85 cents.] 












































. Index a | Index 
Wages vidumieers. Wages. | een . 
Occupation. Occupation. Co - 
1920 1 | 1921 2 |} 19201 | 1921 2 19201 | 1921 2 | 1920 
Yen. | Yen. Yen.| Yen. | 
Silk spinner, female?..| 1.05] 0.80} 525 400 || Bricklayer............. 3.25] 3.02] 51é 179 
Fisherman *........... 1.37} 137] 3651 351 || Brick maker........... 1.81] 1.59 | 40)2 
Tailor (European Floor-mat maker. ..... 2.35 | 2.22] 500 
EY co a 2.41 | 2.52/ 408 427 || Cabinetmaker......... 2.28| 2.20] 456 140 
Clog maker (wooden Lacquerer............. 1.06] 1.87} 417| 39 
PND) «6 cin VWadoeces d 1.91 | 1.86| 478| 465 || Founder............... 2.28; 2.08} 485 ' 
Shoemaker. ..........- 2.16 | 2.07{ 460} 440 || Blacksmith............| 2.28) 2.07 |}.... 
Soy maker*........... 44.70 | 42.30; 719| 680 || Potter................. 2.05 | 1.98) 539 
Brewery hand 4........ 53.40 | 51.60} 489 473 || Oil presser............. 1.86 | 1.76} 517 19 
Confectioner 3.......... 1.61 | 1.49] 537! 497 || Paper maker.......... |} 1.64] 1.53] 512 
CE des 25 <2. 005s 2.71 | 2.54] 502 470 |} Compositor............ | 2.13] 2.20) 609 
EE. Gddndareeonk 2.83 | 2.64| 524 515 |} Day laborer. .......... | 2.09 | 1.97] 565 
Stonecutter............ 3.26) 3.14| 534; 521 || Servant, male‘........ 28. 86 | 20.90 | 1069 
in  nagg | 3.10 | 2.87 | 525 | 486 || Servant, female ‘. mine 22.68 | 16.61 | 1454 
i 
1 Last half of 1920. 3 With rations. 
? First half of 1921. 4 Rate per month, with rations. 
Hours of Work. 
A RESUME of an investigation by the Kyocho Kai (Association 
for Harmonious Cooperation) into the hours of work eeling 
in certain industries in Japan is given in Industrial and Labor In/{or- 


mation for April 27, 1923. 

The working-day in the engineering industry is generally short 
as compared with other industries, om Dox 8-hour day having been 
adopted in part of the shipyards. The industrial depression of 1°21, 
however, caused a number of shipbuilding yards in eastern Japan 
to go back to the 9-hour day, although many of the yards in wes! ern 
Japan maintained the working-day of 8 hours. The Mitsubishi 
Shipbuilding Yard kept the 9-hour day system on the ground t)at 
the question of the length of the working-day should not be confused 
with that of wages. The hours in other machine industries vary 
from 8 to 94, the 8-hour day being more common in the wester 
part of the country. The 8-hour day has generally been introduced 
only as a basis for determining wages as most factories having 
8-hour day work overtime, the hours in general amounting to about \. 

Cotton-spinning factories are operated from 20 to 22 hours per 
day with two shifts of from 11 to 12 hours. Thirty minutes are 
allowed for meals and two 15-minute rest periods are given during 
each shift. Wool and silk mills generally employ two shifts working 
12 hours each but most of the jute mills work but one shift of 12 
hours, owing to the present depression in that mdustry. . 

Seventeen chemical factories were investigated, the majority 0! 
which are in continuous operation and work two 12-hour shilts. 
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The number of factories adopting the 8-hour day is increasing in 
number, most of these employing two 8-hour shifts while a few have 
three shifts. The hours of work in chemical factories vary from 83 
(0 12, the hours usually worked being from 10 to 12 per day. Thirty- 
nine per cent of these factories had the 12-hour day; 35 per cent, 10 
hours; 17 per cent, 11 hours; and the remainder 9 and 8 hours. 
Leather and rubber factories work only in the daytime. 

In coal mining there is considerable variation in the hours of work 
in both the one and two shift mines, the average day of miners being 
i0or12hours. The three-shift system of 8 hours has been introduced 
in a few mines. Timbermen work a 12-hour day on two shifts, 
while dressers usually work 10 hours on a one-shift basis. Other 
workers are employed in general only during the daytime and their 
working hours average about 10 per day. 


Le last 

Vears 
lished 
—|] 05), 
Wages 






























Wages and Hours of Labor in New Zealand, 1909 to 1922. 
Ay the feature of the Dominion yearbook for 1923, published 


by the Government of New Zealand, is a section on wages and 
wage index numbers. This is the first official compilation of 
index numbers of wages, and the compiled data are for the years 1909 
to 1922, inelusive, the rates being as of March 31 of each year. 

The awards of the arbitration court have been made the basis of the 
wage index numbers for all groups of workers except the two impor- 
tant classes, agricultural and pastoral employees and railway em- 
ployees, who are not included in the operation of the act and for 
whom, therefore, no awards exist. Ruling rates of wages in these 
eroups for the respective years were obtained from the Labor Depart- 
ment in the case of the former, and from the Railway Department in 
that of the latter. Though the rates used are minimum rates and the 
wages in some cases may be higher than the prescribed minimum, the 
Dominion statisticians have proceeded on the theory that for the pur- 
pose of tracing a wage movement over a period of years the wages 
fixed by the awards of the arbitration court constitute a more reliable 
basis than information of actual rates paid in an industry reported by 
employers or by trade-union secretaries. 

The rates used apply only to adult workers without regard to sex. 
Male workers are employed in most of the industrial groups named, 
exceptions bemg the textile and weaving group and the domestic- 
service group which includes hotel and restaurant workers. In these 
two groups female workers naturally predominate and the mdex 
numbers of the wages paid are for this reason lower than those in 
groups in which male workers prevail. 


Method of Weighting. 


‘THE award rates made for the four principal districts into which 

New Zealand is divided for imdustrial purposes, viz, Northern, 
Wellington, Canterbury, and Otago and Southland, have been used 
as representing the wages prevalent in the Dominion. If the center 
of an industry happened to be situated outside the geographical 
boundaries of these four principal districts the award rates for that 
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center were used. The method followed in weighting the rates 
taken from these awards consisted in arranging the occupations fop 
which wage rates were obtained into 14 industrial groups, and the num- 
ber of workers in each industrial group in each district as recorded oy 
the trade-union registers for Tiebeifier: 1916, was taken as repre- 
sentative of the total number of workers employed in each industry, 
In the case of the agricultural and pastoral workers it was found that. 
when compared with the numbers enrolled in other industries, the 
trade-union figures for these workers were not proportional to the 
total number of wage earners actually employed in agriculture and 
cattle raising. The census figures for 1916 were, therefore, used as 
the basis in weighting the rates for this group of wage earners. 

In Table 1 the index numbers of money (or nominal) wages for each 
of the 14 selected industrial groups and for all groups combined are 
es from 1909 to 1922, inclusive, as of March 31 of each year. he 

ase used for computing the index numbers is the Dominion weighted 
average wage for all groups combined for the years 1909 to 1913. 


TaB_e 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY (OR NOMINAL) WAGES IN NEW ZEALAND, By 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1909 TO 1922. 


{Dominion weighted average wage for all groups, 1909-1913= 1000.] 






































| | i i 
Industrial group. 11909} 1910 1911 1012| 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 018! 1919 1920] 1921 
ici pm Bee ween) tees acu BAK [+ i. oF j 
Food, drink, and tobacco.... 1013| 1019, 1031 ast 1058 1081) 1073} 1114) 1175) 1191] 1217, 1410) 1609) l6~ 
Clothing, boots, etc..........| 686, 714) 714) 711) 733] 739) 745 741) 799| 824) 874 1041) 1190) 1248 
Textiles and weaving ....... 943} 947) 947) 947) 947] 974) 994 1031) 1031; 1101} 1171) 1253} 1392) 1542 
Se a sang cl | 1144} 1147) 1152) 1161] 1168} 1243) 1247) 1256) 1280] 1292] 1478) 1565] 1857) 1997 
Wood manufacture.......... 1012} 1056} 1052} 1062} 1093] 1102} 1136) 1197| 1206] 1267] 1357) 1464] 1901 1915 
~ aa + 1234} 1236; 1233] 1233] 1285} 1282) 1282) 1284, 1382) 1382] 1503) 1623) 2029) 2102 
Metal working and engineer- | 
ER rp eae 1118} 1114) 1133) 1137) 1155) 1161) 1172) 1189) 1235) 1302) 1415) 1545) 1785) 1865 
Other manufactures. ........ 976| 991! 999) 1031} 1034] 1061! 1110) 1151) 1197) 1217) 1281) 1548) 1781) 1846 
SCR Pe py PTS LS ae 1041; 1044} 1062) 1063) 1080) 1152) 1163) 1163) 1206) 1313} 1342) 1400) 1772) Is15 
Agricultural and pastoral...| 906} 918} 927) 925] 922) 1018) 1192) 1228) 1313) 1382 1468! 1518) 152 199 
Land transport.............. ' 1004] 1013} 1007} 1055} 1082] 1083) 1088) 1160) 1193) 1212) 1365) 1590} 1729 1707 
Shipping and cargo working. 1043) 1043) 1044/ 1053) 1224) 1257} 1379) 1414) 1508) 1517) 1653) 1686) 2023) 210s 
Domestic service ............ 867| 867| 874) 876) 877) 961) 1036) 1054) 1057) 1102) 1153) 1162] 1514 | 
Miscellaneous .............-- 951; 960) 949) 966} 1030} 1027) 1028) 1053; 1116) 1171} 1224) 1397] 1657 6 
il SPOUNS.... 582... | 981) 989) 993) 1004) 1033) 1078 1137| 1169 1222) 1264 1360 1470) 1677) 17 














It is apparent from the data submitted in Table 1 that the change 
in wages from 1909 to 1913 was not great. From 1914 to 1920 a 
more rapid upward tendency is seen, and from 1920 to 1922 more 
marked advances were made. Up to 1915 wage index numbers 
for the printing and bookbinding industry continuously led, but 
they were gradually overtaken by those for shipping and cargo 
working, which in 1922 were higher than those for any other group. 
The wage index numbers for the group covering clothing, boots, 
etc., remained consistently lowest throughout the period for which 
data were compiled. 

The handbook states that a comparison made of the index numbers 
for all groups combined in each of the four principal industrial 
districts showed that no appreciable differences existed as between 
districts. 

In the compilation of the index numbers shown in Table | no 
allowance was made for changes in the purchasing power of moncy 
during the period under review. This is an important factor, 
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for a rise in wages may be offset by a fall in the purchasing power 
of money and a fall in money wages by a rise in purchasing power. 
Allowance can be made for this factor by taking the seleil-prics 
index numbers as indicative of the movement in the purchasing 


epre- ower of money. Thus the approximate purchasing power of the 
istry. wages represented by the index numbers in Table 1 is expressed 


that, ‘1 terms of the index numbers of effective wages in Table 2, which 


the follows. In New Zealand four elements enter into the compilation 
» the of retail-price index numbers, viz, food, rent, fuel, and light. Unfor- 
) and tunately, owing to the lack of complete data of this character prior 
das to 1914, it seemed expedient to use only the index numbers of the 


three food groups (groceries, dairy produce, and meat) throughout. 


pe The index numbers of effective wages (Table 2) are, for this reason, 
probably somewhat higher than they would have been if the retail 


price statistics had been complete. Changes in hours of labor and 
other factors also affecting the relation of real to nominal wages 


























2 . 
. were not considered. 
TABLE 2-—INDEX NUMBERS OF EFFECTIVE (OR REAL) WAGES IN NEW ZEALAND, BY 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AND ALL GROUPS COMBINED, 1909 TO 1922. 
[Average for 1909-1913= 1000.] 
Pe os i Pe | | | 
Group. | 1909/1910 1911 | 1912 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 “ee 1920 | 1921 | 1922 
| 
9! 1 vad ee | we ae | ee —_ 
0} Food, drink, and tobacco. ..| 1042) 1028, 1049] 1020| 1020] 1018} 902' 893° 873 831] 809, S15} 889) 1112 
2! 154 Clothing, boots, ete.......... 705) 720; 726) 699 407 696) 627; 594; 594, 575) 581) 602! 657) 826 
7] 19 Textiles and weaving........| 970) 956) 963) 931) 913) 917) 836) 827 766 768; 778) 724) 769) 1021 
1) 19 See 1177) 1157) 1172} 1142) 1126) 1170) 1049 1007 951) 901) 982 905) 1026) 1282 
9) 2002 Wood manufacture.......... 1041) 1066 1670} 1044] 1054) 1038) 955, 960 896 884) 902 846) 1050) 1267 
Pe IR 0652 +2 420800+- 1270) 1247) 1254} 1212) 1239) 1207| 1078, 1030, 1027, 964) 999 938) 1121) 1325 
1865 Metal working and engineer- | 
1} 1846 is, 2s So Re sis Bh 5500 55s ¢s- 1150) 1124) 1153) 1118; 1114) 1093) 986) 953 918 908) 940) 893) 986) 1234 
2} 1813 Other manufactures....... -| 1004) 1000) 1016) 1014; 997 999! 934; 923) 889) 849) 851) 895) 984) 1222 
| 1.499 ES, a ; 1071} 1053) 1080) 1045} 1041) 1085) 978 933 896) 916) 892) 809) 979) 1200 
9] 1707 Agricultural and pastoral...| 932) 926) 943) 910} 889) 959) 1003) 985) 975) 964] 975) 877} 843) 992 
216 Pe ee 1033} 1022; 1024; 1037) 1043) 1020; 915) 930) 886; 845) 907, 919) 955) 1130 
4) 1621 Shipping and cargo working.| 1073} 1052) 1062! 1035) 1180) 1184) 1160) 1134 1120) 1058) 1098) 975) 1118) 1435 
| 1686 Domestic service............ 892} 875) 889) 861] 846) 905) 871) 845) 785| 768) 766] 672] 836) 1073 
oa Miscellaneous... ....c.cecs.s- 978) 969 965) 950} 993) 967) 865) 844) 829) 817} 813) 808} 915) 1116 
7| 1716 pS EP Seen Green Beene BEUUEE RSE eeseeel SSN seer Eee! EEPSE Em Eee 
All groups combined . .| 1000) 998, 1010) 987} 996 1015) 956) 937 908) 881} 904, 850) 927) 1136 
— | { } | } | | | 
inve rT’ eat . ” 4 a . . n = 
i lhe unweighted average of the award rates in certain of the prin- 
othe cipal occupations in the four se industrial districts are shown 
or . @m . . . ° ° 
“9 in Table 3. The estimated value of food and lodging is included in 
pers tasted 
but the rates quoted for hotel employees, agricultural and pastoral 
) ee , 4 co i P> . . . i “s 
workers, and workers in the shipping industry. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. lll 

















The material from which the index numbers for the hours of labor 
prevailing in the different districts and occupations, 1909 to 1922, 
were compiled, was obtained largely from the same sources furnishing 
material for the wage index numbers, namely, the awards of the arbi- 
tration court. In those instances in which the awards did not fix 
the hours of labor, data from the factories’ acts were used. Agri- 
cultural and pastoral workers were not included in the computations. 

Considering the Dominion weighted average 1909 to 1913 as 1000, 
the index numbers of the hours worked for all groups (given in the 
yearbook but not reproduced here) showed a slight decline (992) 
in 1915 as compared with 1909 to 1913. There was an increase in 
1916, followed by a decrease in 1917 and 1918. An upward tendency 
was again apparent in 1919 and subsequently the hours-of-labor 
index number gradually fell to 944 in 1922. The variation over the 
entire period was not marked. The hours of labor in selected 
important industries prevailing in the four principal districts during 
1922 are given in Table 3. 





Renewal of Eight-hour Law in Sweden. 


May 8, 1923, states that the question of the renewal or rejec- 
tion of the 8-hour law in Sweden was brought to a vote in 
the Swedish Parliament May 3, 1923. 
The proposal for extending the validity of the present temporary 
statute, with certain revisions, up to the end of 1926 was passed by a 
large majority. 

The revisions make exceptions to the general provisions of the law 
in the case of workers in the peat industry and the building indus- 
try with respect to farms. Provisions have been made for greater 
elasticity regarding overtime with or without the consent of the labor 
council. 


A CONSULAR report from Stockholm, Sweden, under date of 
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Production in French Coal Mines and Output Per Worker, Octob. 
December, 1922. 


HE total production of coal and lignite in French mines a) 
Ty the basin of the Saar in the last quarter of 1922, and 
number of workers employed, are reported in the Bu 
du Ministére du Travail (Paris), January-March, 1923 (pp. 
From these statistics the following tables have been prepared, 
ing the total number of underground workers, and of andergr, 
and surface workers combined, the total amount of coal mined 
month and the average monthly output per employee. Metrir 
have been reduced to tons of 2,000 pounds. 


NUMBER OF MINE WORKERS AND TOTAL AMOUNT OF COAL MINED IN F! 
IN LAST QUARTER OF 1922, BY DISTRICT AND MONTH. 


{In tons of 2 2.000 ) pounds. ] 









































t - | Total workers (under- Total tons (2,000 po 
Underground workers. | ground and surface). mined. 
| 
District. 7 ——— 
Octo- | Novem-!| Decem-} Octo- Novem-|Decem-) Octo | Novem- 
ber. ber. ber. ber. | ber. ber. ber. ber. 
ee. 0 A 10,215 | 10,253 | 10,253 | 17,726 | 17,784} 17,742 185,030] 177,341 
tli cae atthe « | 36,138 | 37,021 | 38,721 | 49,605 | 50,540 | 52,407 703,477 | 715, 131 
Bordeaux.......... "351 351 373 582! '586| 616 6,172} 5,929 
Clermont-Ferrand. .| 6,340 6, 401 6,526 | 9,637 | 9,759) 9,911 | 126,715 120, 851 
Bees crcces7-27 904/82) SBS w isis) Ss) ee 
eat A ee s , U6 L , 11S | ies) , Ord , JZ tad 
Marseille ~ ela anatie: 2, 500 2, 754 2, $26 4,042 | 4, 233 4, 296 73,780 | 69,002 
a pal 305 : 5 374} 1,38 1, 430 9,199) 8186 
| ESS |i ae 379 392 569 545 590 5,453 | 5,567 
St. Btienne......... | 15,723 | 16,034] 16,279 | 23,986 | 24,397 | 24,823 357,488 | 346,976 
Strassburg... ...... | 18,683 | 19,095 | 19,458 | 25,724 | 26,180 | 26, 456 404,874} 414,558 
Toulouse........... 8,429] 8.360} 8,480 | 12,446 | 12.303 | 12,376 176,009 | 171, 117 | 
Potal...:..<s. 156, 364 | 160,735 | 164,894 [230, 102 234,818 |239,082 3, , 113, 439 |, 085, 931 
Saar Basin......... 54,818 | 55,052 | 54, 926 | 72, 407 | 72, 795 | 72,700 | 1, 115,320 | 8%, 685, L, 














AVERAGE OUTPUT OF COAL PER WORKER IN COAL MINING DISTRICTS OF 1} 
LAST QUARTER OF 1922, BY DISTRICT AND MONTH. 
























































Average output (tons of 2,000 pounds). 
District. Underground workers. | All workers. 
—_ ae aoe 
October. |November. December, October. ‘November. Decs 
ES ee ce ere 18. 1 17.3 | 17.7 10. 4 | 10. 0 
EE ites dake chen dew deceak « 19.5 19.3 18. 2 14. 2 | 14.1 | 
i ko a bias ned otk 17.6 16.9 15.9 10.6 10.1 | 
Clermont-Ferrand................... 20. 0 18.9 19.0 13.1 12.4 | 
Es oo eghkiads ad-eiaiebaeie tude 16.8 16. 0 15.7 11.5 11.1 | 
eee eee eee 29. 0 27.5 26.9 17.8 16.9 
es. a cwawtacdcovcne natn des 28. 5 25. 0 25. 5 18.3 16.3 
ahs i « nebinidan duds becan anes 11.4 10. 0 10. 0 6.7 5.9 
SFE Sa eee ee ee 13.7 14.4 13.2 9. 6 10. 2 
EE 5 Se ns eee Se 22. 7 21.6 22.0 14.9 14,2 
cine wektvwnes senate aedt ats 21.7 21.7 21.6 15.7 15.8 
SS Sere = ee 21.0 20.5 20. 4 14.1 13.9 
eee Oe 19.9 18.6 19.0 13.5 13.1 
SS Rae, baie 22. 2 15.1 | 19.6 15.1 — 
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Operations of British Coal Mines, First Quarter of 1923.’ 
OQ" ind to the disorganization of the European supplies of coal 
























and coke, due to the French occupation of the Ruhr, exports 

of British coal remained during the first quarter of 1923 at 
‘he high level reached during the second half of 1922.2, The dis- 
organization also affected the metal industries of Europe, thus lead- 
‘ng to an increased demand for English metal products, which in 
‘urn led to a greater home demand for coal. 
The output during the quarter ending March 31, 1923, was 
79,568,160 short tons, as compared with 77,011,200 during the last 
quarter of 1922, and 69,666,240 during the first quarter of 1922. The 
output of screened or sorted coal was nearly 78,400,000 tons, a figure 
which has not been equaled in the corresponding quarter since 1914. 
Apparently the output per man shift worked remained at the high 
point reached during the last quarter of 1922 (0.905 short ton). 
- Persons employed in and about the mines, including clerks and 
those on salaries, numbered on an average 1,158,000. The number 
of wage earners increased from 1,129,500 at the end of December, 
1922, to 1,147,600 at the end of March, 1923. The Ministry of 
Labor figures * give 1,224,660 coal-mine workers insurable against 
unemployment. Of these, according to figures furnished by the em- 
ployment exchanges, 43,745 were unemployed on March 26, 1923, a 
decrease of about 22 per cent from the 56,372 unemployed at the end 
of December, 1922. 
The number of days during the quarter on which coal was mined 
was 70.73 as compared with 69.60 for the last quarter of 1922, and 
66.85 for the first quarter of that year. 

Wages Ructusted slightly during January and February, but at 
the end of March they were in general either at the same figure as 
at the end of December, or slightly lower. The following table 
shows the wages paid in South Wales and Monmouth, and in Derby- 
shire, for the various classes of miners from December 15, 1922, to 
March 15, 1923: 

RATES OF WAGES PER SHIFT IN COAL MINES, DECEMBER, 1922, TO MARCH, 1923. 
{Shilling at par= 24.3 cents; penny= 2.03 cents.]| 

















District and occupation. | — 2. I i meet. 

South Wales and Monmouth:@ s. d. z= & a: @. %. @. 

CUR, MAS Sd 6 6S ccd de <i dei b dd - os ceed & 10 8 10 8 8 10 

cts adnan der ecdienaneGuhe oaoees ,. 7, = 7 8 ee 

RRL...) this d-dc-ad oudiwnid « wie bh «blk 7 6 + «€ 7 6 7 6 

. | ss ee ee ee 7 2 7 2 7 ogi 
Derbyshire (except South Derbyshire): 

Top hard seams— 

OS Ee er ere oe 2 12 0 12 0 ll 7 
Rippersand timbermen ..................... 10 5} 10 8 0 8 10 4 
ON  NN| FT Cr en ee 9 il am .£ 10 1 9 10 
Day laborers (adults) ¢ ......................-- 9 6 9 9 9 9 9 § 

All other seams— 
a ere a. 2 li 9 11 9 ll 5 
Rippers and timbermenc ..................... 1 2 0 4) 10 4/| 0 1 
CES eS ee ee 9 6! 9 9 9 9 9 65 
ey ees Cen) ee oe. ce owns 9 1] S$ 3 9 3 8 il 





@ Men working on the afternoon and night shifts in this district are paid at the rate of six shifts’ wages 
for a full working week of five shifts. 
‘Class A workers, i.e., those entitled as the head or support of a family to a supply of house coal. 
Class B workers, i. e., those not so entitled, receive 6s. 
¢ Other than chargemen. 
¢ District foremen in charge of the un nd haulage ways. 
1 Board of Trade Journal, London, May 24, 1923, pp. 613-616. 
* See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, May, 1923, pp. 150, 151, 
* Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, January, 1923 (p. 22), and April, 1923 (p. 137). 
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The rates of pieceworkers are higher than those shown above, anq 
no allowance is made for house coal supplied to miners free 6, ,; 
special prices. 

The total net cost of producing a ton of coal during the quarte; 
ended December 31, 1922, was 16s. 11.8d. ($4.13, par). Wages consti. 
tuted 11s. 4.95d. ($2.78, par) of this amount. 





Production in Japanese Coal Mines in 1920. 
Ye Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, 1922 (Tokyo). 


contains statistical information relating to the operation of 
Japanese coal mines for the years 1911 to 1920. A compiled 
table showing the number of employees, days worked, productioy 
and consumption, average output per worker per day, the amount o/ 
exports and the excess production, for the years 1910 to 1919, was 
ublished in the Monruiy Lasor Review for August, 1922 (p. | 11), 
he information for 1920 shows that there were 342,873 persons 
employed in Japanese coal mines in 1920, a reduction of 5,367 from 
the preceding year, while there were 81,129,349 days worked as agains 
83,860,075 in 1919, the average number of days worked per man 
being 236.6. The production amounted to 32,237,187 short tons in 
1920, 2,347,381 of which were exported. The average production 
per man per day computed from the production and the total number 
of days worked was 0.4 ton, there having been a steady decrease 
each year in the average daily output per man from 0.58 ton in 1913 
the highest figure shown in the 11-year period. . 





Coal Production in Poland in 1922.’ 
: ec amount of coal produced in Poland in the first half of 1922 


was considerably in excess of the amount produced in the sane 
period in 1921. Thisimprovement in output was due to changes 
in the method of payment of wages, especially the suppression o! thi 
practice of payment of part of the wages in food, improvement 1 
mining methods, and better railroad service. The establishment o/ 
governmental control of the coal industry also had an effect upon the 
coal-mining situation, and the granting of export licenses to mines 
which had installed new machinery enabled such mines to pay fv 
these installations and at the same time the effect of these improve- 
ments began to be felt in improved production. 
In July, 1922, the number of workers employed in the mines was 
10 per cent greater than at the beginning of 1922 and 13 per cent 
reater than during the same period in 1921. The increase in output 
in the first half of 1922 amounted to 761,364 metric tons (83{),202 
short tons) in the basin of Dombrowa, the largest mining center, and 
911,712 tons (1,004,980 short tons) for the entire country, including 
about 20,000 tons (22,042 short tons) of lignite. 
The following table shows the coal production in the different 
mining sections of Poland in the first half of 1922, by months, and 
the production in July, 1922, as compared with July, 1921: 











1 Revue de |’ Industrie Minérale, Paris, May 1, 1923, Troisiéme partie, pp. 160-163. 
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COAL PRODUCTION IN DIFFERENT MINING SECTIONS IN POLAND, IN FIRST HALF 
OF 1922, BY MONTHS, AND IN JULY, 1921 AND 1923. 


[In tons of 2,000 pounds.] 























Production of— 
” ee - —— ——— - - —— 
‘ | Coel. m 
Year and month. Total. 
| “| high isk a Lignite. 
| Basinof | Basin of oe 
Dombrowa. | Cracorie. ——e | 
| | 
ir MSE ole 617, 512 171, 565 | 15, 824 | 19, 449 824, 350 
OS eee eee 574, 098 171, 743 | 14, 225 17, 650 777, 716 
epee a Sa 720, 913 209, 650 | 18, 500 19, 673 968, 735 
SE pee 555, 543 173, 721 | 15, 205 | 15, 977 760, 446 
EE iteel ieee ddd atiatictts, «skis 613, 035 179, 689 | 14, 978 20, 299 828, 001 
FORO sc wise ose Be Eo be et a ee 638, 819 174, 728 | 14, 630 | 18, 831 847, 007 
Shan Jed i ie ee 3,719,920 | 1, 081, 096 | 93, 362 | 111,878 | 5, 006, 255 
On a aes 582, 567 | 129, 928 | 12, 134 | 14, 572 739, 201 
Rin a 713, 551 | 191, 414 | 16,511 | 15,514 | 936, 990 





The following table shows the total number of workers employed 
in the basin of Dombrowa at the end of each month in the six-month 
period from January to June, 1922, and in July, 1922, the total num- 
ber of one-man days, and the average output per worker per day. 
The total number of workdays lost because of strikes during the 
seven months amounted to 98,704. 


NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AT END OF EACH MONTH IN POLISH COAL 
MINES, TOTAL NUMBER OF ONE-MAN DAYS, AND AVERAGE DAILY OUTPUT PER 
WORKER, JANUARY TO JULY, 1922. 





Number of | 


Average 
workers em- | 


Number of daily output 

















| 
Month. ployed at end) so, per worker 
| ofmonth, | we | (short tons). 
1922: 

PER eccsnecccaseecescesescsevubedgéuddcovecossecsenses 45, 183 1, 078, 502 | 0. 57 
Se lle s dghkces a6 eek tema t ee vers 45, 627 960, 316 . 60 
SP catbweyhseénacecuess naganes once cavensbeeendes 16, 913 | 1, 186, 352 | . 61 
IED: oGLG a aba den.s bekdds evbaw adi doh cbbnasbhied’ss 46, 985 | 986, 938 | 56 
PE irbsthanghecases cnashntaetie<%s centile nen emacs 47, 625 1, 076, 094 | 57 
PE aeeesaubbeebbkotes os skeich csadscbusbivotesidoceweseet 48, 231 1,022, 385 | - 62 
i i cere seni bsaskcae scons iphacenslaeigenasincegi 6, 310, 587 58 
ie bniteeheiaseeessktnadinnesebessanexseeaes 48, 696 1, 082, 828 | 65 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 





Views of a Massachusetts Employer on the Minimum Wage. 


HE Massachusetts Legislature of 1922 provided for a commis 

T among whose duties was that of inquiring into the work 

of the minimum wage law of the State. In connection \ 

this investigation Mr. Edward A. Filene prepared an article se 

forth his attitude toward the law, and on account of his wide e» 

rience as a retail merchant, and the definiteness of his opinion 
summary of the article ' is here reproduced. 

He expressed his sympathy with those who feel that wages m 
come down if the expenses of distribution are to be reduced, but he 
felt this view to be the result of a misconception rather than of «) 
exact appreciation of the situation. 

* * * My experience has been—and I think the general experience has prove! 
that policies that have been necessary for humanitarian reasons have turned 01 
be good business policies. 

One of the practices that is equally good ethics and good business is the payme: 

a living wage. * * * Wages are counterfeit unless they will buy what is nec 
to live on plus a fair margin. Real wages are always determined by what they 
buy. * * Good living and good citizenship depend in important part on real 
wages. Counterfeit wages won’t support either one; a real wage will support bo'! 

Every industry is under obligation to pay a real wage. 

Mr Filene recognizes the lack of system in the development of | \ie 
methods of distribution now in operation. Efforts to remedy was'e- 
ful competition have resulted in the establishment of chain stores, 
of which there has been “a very extraordinary growth,” indicating 
a corresponding reduction in the number of small independent stores 
unless they can secure for themselves by cooperation some compen- 
sating advantages. Many more stores exist than can be properly 
supported. “The recent figures are preposterous—something like 
a store for every 26 families in the country.” 

In recognition of the disproportionate expense of maintaining 
small stores, the Filene organization closed out stores in the smaller 
towns, though thereby “we sacrificed half the capital. We saw 
that the conditions under which we were working were impossi!)|e 
for any man who holds himself responsible for decent real service 
in business.” 

A small store that is threatened with extinction can lessen its 
chances of being forced out of business by making its business more 
efficient. 

One of the ways of making itself ntore efficient is to pay wages that will command 
a high enough grade of employees to make it unnecessary for the proprietor to put 
in most of his time directing and correcting errors of inefficient, underpaid people. 

The most important idea underlying the minimum wage is that our country can have 
an adequate market only by having properly paid wage earners. It should be em- 
phasized always that the body of consumers is made up in large part from wave 
earners, and that on this account power of consumption comes from the wages and 
salaries that are earned. 





1“Minimum wage and maximum profit,’? by Edward A. Filene. 4pp. Reprinted from American 
Cloak and Suit Review. 
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The present export condition is such that the home market must 
be more fully developed ; and “ these home markets are not going 
to support our -f nyesnpul Sabo with underpaid people.” If pur- 
chasing capacity is so reduced as to lead to the buying of only abso- 
inte necessities, “production will outrun distribution and business 
hecome dull.”’ 

Low wages, low purchasing power, accumulation of excess stocks that can not be 
eld. business stagnation—that is a vicious circle that can be avoided by a high wage 
and by a high wage scale alone. High wages will enable the public to continue 


+) purchase even under conditions that with low wages would bring distress. There- 
‘ore. 2 Minimum wage placed high enough to purchase the items of a living bud- 


vet—ves, even a generous living budget—is extremely important just now to the 
usiness of the country. 


fhe necessity for State intervention is fonnd in the natural tend- 
ency of wages “to go down toward the standard set by the meanest 
and most short -sighted employers,’ who “for the sake of profit want 
to squeeze the last penny from their help.”’ As to this Mr. Filene 
says: “I am sure we shall agree that the State has a right to step 
in, in such cases, and fix a limit beyond which cupidity shall not go, 
especially in dealing with inexperienced women and children.”’ 

The law of Massachusetts is not mandatory, depending upon 
publicity and the attitude of the employer for its acceptance. ‘The 
question of the enactment of a mandatory law was considered, and in 
Dis connection ‘it is argued that a mandatory minimum wage law 
in any State would drive out certain lines of business.”’ 


* * * J] would answer that it is better for any business or any industry not able 
to pay the minimum wage to leave the State. * * * 

Any business that can not pay a living wage—a wage that will produce profitable 
consumers—is net good for the State and has no place in it. By not paying its em- 
ployees an adequate wage, it forces them to be supported, at least in part, by their 
relatives, friends, or by the public. The charges which the public bears on their 
account must be added to the cost of living, and go finally into the cost of the products 
of the better-managed businesses, making it more difficult for them to compete with 
the products of businesses situated in States where underpayment is notallowed. This 
isa thing I want emphatically to mention. 


The ordinary viewpoint that the minimum wage is a benefit to the 
worker only is combatted. The contention being made “that it is 
a boon to the employer as well as to the employee. 


Low wages make cheap standards in employers and cheap standards in employers 
result in inefficient employees. The average employer has to use a very large part of 
his time and energy in trying to keep things running smoothly between his executives 
and employees. 

This is not due to any viciousness of the employees, but merely to the fact that they 
are an underpaid and discontented group of people. A working girl worried about pay- 
ing ior her clothing and lodging isn’t going to be either happy or ambitious. 

_ You can not get-effec:ive organization out of people who are unintelligent, and people 
Tan not be really intelligent who have not enough to live on properly. * * * 

_ $14 minimum wage moreover forces us to get $14 worth of work out of an employee. 
Ui the State fixes the minimum wage at a proper level, it helps me as well as my em- 

OVees. 

_ It helps me first by making sure that somebody isn’t going to undersell me at the 
expense of hisemployees. It also prevents me as an employer from having a body of 


| @mployees who, because they are not paid decent wages, are incapable of being con- 


mers for my busimess. In the third place, it helps me by forcing me to help every 
employee to earn at least $14. * * * 
_ When wages are paid that remove worry, that allow the building up of physical and 
ental energy by proper food, housing, and the increase of comfort and selfrespect 
by the purchase of proper clothing, and similar necessities, the chance is created for 
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more intelligent action on the part of employees, for study and training that wy 
fit them for good work and for greater efficiency in the jobs at which they are em ploy ed 

A real minimum wage means a leveling up in the whole housekeeping of the «i1\. ,j 
the State, and of the nation. It means that we have got to set our scales right. tho 
we have got to make the conditions in our cities and States such that people ca; veta 
living if they are willing to work. It means that we have got to give them eno) 
training so that they can earn a living. I am convinced that the minimum wave js 
one of the big means toward public efficiency. : 


_———s 
=>~o-<- 





Recent Minimum-Wage Orders. 


California. 


HE Industrial Welfare Commission of California has receyt|y 
(May 3, 1923) issued a new order relative to the subject of em- 
ployment in laundries and dry-cleaning establishments. The 

weekly rate of $16 is unchanged, but instead of prescribing 
monthly rate, a rate of 38 cents per hour is established. The learning 
time is reduced from six months to three months, during which the 
minimum wage of $12 per week or 30 cents per hour remains wn- 
changed. 

A new class designated ‘“‘special workers” is made, which consists of 
women and minors employed on a full day’s basis for less than the 
standard week. These, if experienced, are to receive not less thay 
$2.67 per day; they are to be distinguished from part-time workers, 
who are employed on an hourly basis for less than eight hours in any 
day, and are to receive not less than 40 cents per hour. It will be 
noted that both these rates are somewhat in advance of the minimum 
wage for the continuous regular worker. 


Oregon. 


‘THE Industrial Welfare Commission of Oregon, in its Fifth Bien- 

nial Report covers the period from January 1, 1921, to December 
31, 1922. is commission is charged with general supervision of the 
industrial welfare of women and children, so that its authority ex- 
tends beyond the fixing of wage rates. An important part of its work 
has been the improvement of sanitary conditions in berry and hop 
fields, and orchards, since large numbers of women including in many 
cases whole families, are employed in these places. Sanitary codes 
and special regulations have resulted, which lie outside the strict pur- 
view of the matter of minimum wage. However, the same class of 
labor, i. e., seasonal and floating, is the subject of constant attention, 
a conference on wage rates in canneries having been held in January, 
1922. ‘This conference led to the adoption of a revised order (No. 47) 
in which a classification of fruits was made, and the apprenticeship 
period fitted thereto. Piece rates were given for the different opera- 
tions and classes of fruits, etc., and time rates were fixed at a minimum 
of 274 cents per hour for experienced workers and 22 cents for inex- 
perienced workers. The rate was held to be satisfactory if 50 per 
cent of the women employed were able to earn at piece work ar 
amount equal to the hourly time rate of 274 cents; slow time workers 
were excluded from the computation. 
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The rates fixed correspond to those in the original order as pre- 
sented in United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 285 on 
page 333, the amendments affecting classification and computations 
rather than the basic wage. Instead of a general apprenticeship 
period of three weeks, the time is limited to one week in each group 
of the different classes into which the fruits are divided. There 
appears to be no limitation on the numbers or proportion of appren- 
tices, and one large establishment is reported as discharging its 
workers when they have completed the learning time, which leads to 
large turnover, adding “‘an expensive item to the overhead.” 
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Shipping. 


HE Shipping Board has announced agreements effecting cha 

in scales for longshoremen in the Hampton Roads disi 

Portland, Me., and Boston, Mass., and a revision of the hours 

wage scales of unlicensed members of the deck and engine dep 
ment crews of Shipping Board vessels. 


Longshoremen —Portland, Me., and Hampton Roads. 


HE longshoremen’s agreements in the Portland, Me., and Hamp 
ton Roads districts made on October 1, 1922, for the perio 
one year provided for a revision of the wage scale on April 1. 
old and revised scales are as follows: 


NEW AND OLD WAGE RATES FOR LONGSHOREMEN IN HAMPTON ROAD 
PORTLAND, ME. 


Hampton Roads. 











Rate per hour. 


Old scale New s 
‘ (Oct. 1, 1922, to | (Apr. 11 
Kind of cargo handled. Mar. 31, 1923). 30, 192 





Straight; Over- {Straight 
time. time. time. 








General cargo, including barrel oil when part of general cargo, also 
bulk cargo, ballast, and all coal cargoes, including bunker coal, 
except as specified under rate No. 2.................--..0eeeeeeeee 

Sulphur and steel dust in bulk or bags 

Wet hides 

Screwing cotton and tobacco aboard ship. Frozen meats and other 
cargo in compartments under refrigeration 

nn held. cccrekve pastihosnedestctecesdeccecqoasa 




















Portland, Me. 





Genera] cargo 

Wet hides 

Bulk cargo and nitrate 

Grain in 

a oar ye cargo (20° or lower) 
Wrecked or stranded vessels and fire jobs 








1 Except during meal hours on explosives in stream, when worked, $1.94 per hour (old rate $1.%)). 





2 Exclusive of meal hours, 6 to7 p. m., 12 midnight tola.m.,and6to7a. m., which are paid for at double 


time if work is done therein. 
3 Does not include cargo loaded in refrigerator boxes which have normal temperature. 


4 For Sundays and holidays the new rate is $2.14 per hour, an increase of 14 cents per hour over forme! 


rate. The rate for meal hoursif worked is now $2.80, an increase of 20 cents over former rate. 
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Longshoremen and Tally Clerks—Boston, Mass. 


Hf longshoremen’s agreements relative to the loading and 
T unloading of ships and the tallying and checking of all cargo 
in the port at hecten were not renewed upon their expiration last 
Oetober. The old rate remained in effect, however. The new agree- 
ments recently announced by the Shipping Board are effective for the 
six months’ period from April 1 to September 30. 

The revised agreement for the loading and unloading of ships 
provides for a joint permanent grievance committee of six members in 
addition to the arbitration committee, to be charged with the settle- 
ment of minor disputes. Upon their failure to settle the dispute it 
is to be referred to the arbitration committee. A joint committee is 
also to be apppointed to arrange for uniform truck loads that are 
to be wl. satisfactory. 

The Boston loading scale is the same as that for Portland, Me., 
except that the rate for handling sugar and coffee is specified in the 
Boston scale. The rate for sugar is the same as that for handling 
refrigerated cargo; coffee is to be handled at the regular bulk cargo 
rate. Night work is to be regarded as overtime. 

The old and new scales for tally clerks are as follows, the meal-time 
rate under the new scale being double rate instead of overtime rate,! 
as under the old scale. 


OLD AND NEW WAGE RATES FOR TALLY CLERKS IN BOSTON, MASS. 











| New scale 
Kind of rate. | Oldscale. | (Apr.1 to 
| Sept. 30, 1923). 





Regular rate: 


oo RE ae a ae eS See | 3. 00 | $5. 40 

ee ES GT on olc cdo vakeccd bss nucle kncchoneceuvcbove» 2. 50 | 2. 70 
VOT EIND iis BER a 08 ooh bd 4b 5bk oo ce Vb bpd de bbb bb 00k bbb We osb sc dkbbe 21,00 @ 1.07 
Sunday and holiday rate: 

Riel Ga ee Gee bis. ks. cad de ddd daca. ccetix 4. 00 4, 28 

pS ee ee eee piadnandead 8. 00 | 8. 56 
Rate on work on oranges, lemons, or grapes for over 2,000 packages> 

WRG. 6b 666 £819 6056 Finck Aint bestOcosds cated. ci ovens 6. 00 | 6. 40 

EE GN Fa Oe dd ns keen dewkith £acs dbhialed ctatnindiiadiion as derhbee ia 3. 00 3. 20 





« Per hour. 


Unlicensed Deck and Engine Crews. 


| BY order effective May 14 a revised wage scale and schedule of 


working conditions went into effect for the unlicensed members 


of the deck and engine oueeeen crews of the United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency 


leet Corporation vessels. The previous 
scale for these crews had been in effect since February 6, 1922. The 
wage scales for both deck and engine crews are increased by $7.50 
or $10 per month. For wheelmen and lookout men the three-watch 
system is established by the following new clause: 


At sea wheelmen and lookout men shall be divided into three watches. All men 


| hot standing regular watches may be required to perform 9 hours’ work out of 24, as 
_ the master may direct. 


ee 





¥ 


‘The meal hours, for which double time is paid if work is done therein, are from 6 to 7 a. m., 12 m. tol 


pP.m.,6to7 p. m., and 12 midnight to 1 a. m. 
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This order made necessary authorization by the board to add ty, 
able seamen to the manning scale. 

Hours of all men in the engine crews not standing regular watche 
are decreased from 10 to 9 within 24 hours. New differentials a), 
created between firemen, oil burners, and firemen, coal burners, ayq 
between coal passers and wipers. 

The new monthly scales, together with the superseded scales, f«|Jow: 


OLD AND NEW WAGE RATES FOR FIREMEN, OILERS, AND WATER TENpDeEps 
AND FOR SAILORS ON EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION VESSELs. 











Old seale| New | Old scale 
(Feb. 6, | scale, (Feb. 6, 
Occupation. 1922, to | effective Occupation. 1922, to 
May 13, | May 14, May 13, 
1923). 1923. 1923). 








Firemen, oilers, and 
water tenders. Sailors. 








z 


ANS HB: 


| Carpenter $70. 00 
| Carpenter’s mate 60. 00 
Boatswain 65. 00 
60. 00 

Quartermaster 60. 00 

| Able seaman 55. 00 
| Ordinary seaman 40. 00 
Storekeeper 60. 00 


~ 
S 
or 


Fireman, oil burner 
Fireman, coal burner.......... 


p> 
x 


ass 
SSSSSESESE 


~] 
S 








Garment Industry—Cleveland. 
Bae continuing agreement in the Cleveland Ladies’ Garment Ip. 


ustry ? provides for a board of referees which shall determine 
oints of difference between the International Ladies Garment 
otkers Union and the Cleveland garment manufacturers, parties 
to the agreement. The parties were unable to agree upon the scale 
to become effective May 1 and the board, which now consists of 
Mr. Morris L. Cooke, Mr. John R. McLane, and Mr. Jacob H. liol- 
lander, made the decision. 
By the terms of the award the differential between men and women 
operators was decreased from 374 to 32 per cent. 

The existing minimum weekly rates of $40 for men operators and $25 for women 
operators represent a differential of 374 per cent, and it is contended that this is justified 
only if an Sree tae will produce this much more than the average woman ou 
similar work. This is in the main true, although we must recognize certain other 
factors, such as the far greater labor turnover among woman workers as affecting the 
relative value of men and women in a —e employment. The data for determining 
the proper differential are so limited that we have only been able to reach a general 
conclusion to the effect that the present differential is probably too high and that we 
are justified now in decreasing it so far as the female operators are concerned in all 
branches of the industry to approximately 32 percent. This change will be reflecied 
in the new wage scale announced later in the decision. 


The wage scale of December, 1919, is restored, with the exception 
of the additional increase for woman workers. ‘The rates for female 
operators under the new scale are as follows: Cloak and suit industry, 
$30 per week; dress industry—female skilled operators, $30 pe! 
pei ; female sample makers, $28 per week; skirt industry, $28 pel 
week. 





3 This agreement appeared in the MONTHLY LABOR REviEw for July, 1922, pp. 103-109. 
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’ cific instances from time to time, usually when both sides have agreed that some di 
> crepancy existed; but we should be very reluctant to enforce a wholesale revision 
’ without very clear evidence of the necessity for it. So far as standardizing the general 


ters may well be atten 
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The board also ordered that the classification of skilled operators 


Snow obtaining in the cloak industry into class A and class B be 
' extended in like terms to the skilled operators in the dress industry 


jloyed subsequent to the award. The minimum rate for operators 


The union demand for change in the classifications between cutters, 


“operators, pressers, and finishers for the purpose of standardizing 
‘rates of pay in all markets where the union is active the board 


* denied. 


The general classification adopted by the Hanover award has been amended in “4 
S- 


wage scale is concerned, we must remember that our jurisdiction is limited to a small 


section of the industry. In 1918 we came to the conclusion that the greater continu- 


ity of employment afforded in the Cleveland market, differences in the cost of living, 


‘and the superior effectiveness of the Cleveland scale justified the differential which 
'was established. We see no reason at this time to alter that conclusion. 


Relative to the progressive installation of production standards the 


Sboard says: 


The measurement of production as expressed in quality and quantity standards of 


‘achievement for each individual worker is of the very essence of this agreement. 
The struggle to bring some degree of order out of the chaos of the earlier days has at 
times demanded of all those in interest forbearance and sacrifice of a very high or- 
"der. The lack of definition as between jobs and the uncertainties as to classification 
‘has strained the arbitral system almost to the breaking point. But gradually a com- 
‘mon language and a common understanding as to these complex and interrelated prob- 
lems is coming into being. The areas of uncertainty and even of dispute are being 
"narrowed. For the splendid spirit almost constantly displayed, recognition should 


ibe made. 

But progress in the matter of production standards must be continuous. It is not 
those who start, but those who arrive who gain the rewards. Two avenues of devel- 
opment seem especially promising, and to them we invite the attention of the joint 
bureau [engaged in the installation of production standards]: 

First. There should be more publicity as to the details of the methods by which 
standards of performance are arrived at. Proper methods can stand careful scrutiny. 
Both workers and employers are entitled to know in the utmost detail the methods 


under which time studies and other production determinations are made. 


Second. There is fortunately general acceptance of the idea that each worker shall 


“receive a Wage eeereens to his effort and skill. But there are reasons for believ- 
e 


ing that not a few standards have been set in such a way as to permit earnings not 
losely related to performance. Perhaps this was to have been expected. But an 
aggressive and immediate attack on remaining inaccuracies is essential. 


The possibility of the extension of the Cleveland arbitration ma- 
hinery to other markets was discussed before the board. As to the 
ndvisability of such extension, it was the opinion of the board that: 


It is impossible to review the history of this agreement during the years of its life 
vith its accompaniments of uninterrupted production, greater business stability, 
mproved working conditions, and reasonable regard for the public interest, without 
ealizing that the experimental stage has been passed and that, thanks to the sincerity 
d cooperation of the parties in interest, an impressive exhibit has been given to the 
rade and to American industry in general of what may be accomplished in these 
lirections. The board believes that the time has now come when an intelligent 
ttempt to extend the principles of the Cleveland agreement to other producing cen- 
| with beneficial results to the industry—both workers and 

uployers—and to the public. 


52329°—_23——_-9 [123] 
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The scales made effective by this award follow: 


WAGE SCALES IN CLEVELAND LADIES’ GARMENT INDUSTRY, EFFECTIVE MAY 
Cloak and suit industry. 


, 1923 













Oecupation. 














Cutters, male: : 
Pattermigrmad@®s... .............0..00..- 





ee ee 


Canvas and miseellaneous cutters 
Machine operators, male: 
ead tail 







SPSOMEHRCOCSHOOSSSHSH OS CSET ERS SSS SHHTEEE KETO OOS OSS ROE SOS ee as s6Heecece} 









EE ERS WN Ef Ra IL CAP ee 30. 00 
Machine tors, female: 
Gees @GNMOONS. .................... ame bhdee a. ee chee tantemasihateseles 30. 00 
i a ne 28. 00 
Minor operators— 
After seeamd year.................... of ARLES. A hcl RCE GVO, CPE, 23. 00 
SBE gr eh aU aR FS 0 IR 5 IRS Glee a” eS Oa 21. 00 
Special machine operators. ........ 2... eee ee ee ee eee ee } 21. 00 
Sample tailors, male; Sample jacket tailors..................-...+-uesseess-..... 40. 00 
Pressers, male: 







DOM © GS SSSES € OW S66 GOGO HEO SHO SES 621646 OS'6S OF OSE COMES OCOD CCC aCe 


POR PCADCOREHEKEHT SHES SHAE SEBSSeEseneseesesesesecasésmceceacsesocs ce! 


PMOL SAD Se COSSEOSOSLOSDSS © 6 SSSOHT4T 4804 CO SESE ESSSSSS ESE SCEEESESSSOCES 
ESDP SSOP SOESS CO SOS OFFS ODOS AE SEKHOAOCSESHOOHEESOOSEROCOSSOOSCECEOECOCSSE 


emale: 
nab Mea).. . wbosueet wuld. lee cul w. os Jt ol 28. 50 








Part. pressers— 
IS oe ee ee ee ee ee ee bey 26. 50 
ID ins ogc ai bude s taeb ete cihs 2 Ne Ske Seo be Ske tb te ee Seek e a. 23. 00 | .. 





sewers, male: 


SP POSSSES OCHOA SESS SS SOOEHOSFAESADOSCOEHESL HS ESS HES aseaceaeascecenaceateace 


SP HSRC HE SEEMED OHESE THERES SOMES RES SESS ere SEH OEEe Geese mesaseeen 
SSSHSHS SH SSEHEE SS HHO BMESCSHSCSC SSMS SSESSEeeseeseSeseSeseesesesecoocuace 





SOTO TP SRR CREE RESET SHS EELS ET CROSS HES SEES HS OSC ESES CHEE SO Seas 















etek belated « Sib sok Amida ale dibdedeh bctatinn b)<tlndir add» aiteelidah il did. $42. 60 | 


Pattern 
Full ski Eo IMS Se ni Ai el ANE AN a SO Is io IRS 
eutters 
































Pe eg Fier 2%. 00 zi) 

a Semiskilied operators 5 BP 1 SE AB ER OLS RS 4h BRR NS Ci 24, 50 65 
i IIS U, S30 OL Be Oils i ail  daadal. Lida 21. 00 . 0 
Pressers, mate: . 

epee CET POCIIN. o.oo nc cc ccc cccccecccccdccceeedbiGe al 36.00 1. % 
at ES ETS 32. 00 9 
: Machine pressers................... 32. 00 | 9 
EER i a Ee he 26. 50 | 10 

Hand sewers, female: Skirt finishers.................ccccccccccceccccececcccccee. 20. 00 |... sees 
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WAGE SCALES IN CLEVELAND LADIES’ GARMENT INDUSTRY, EFFECTIVE MAY 1, 
1923—Concluded. 


Dress andusiry. 











: Rate for Basic rate 
Oceupation. week for piece 
werkers. workers. 


Cutters, mate: 
pee 43 4c5 5 LL tO. eb ia ld, ili tui eido0 
Full skilled cutters 
Semiskilled cut ters— 

After-first year 
Yor the first year ; : 
DERE pateh oh hbbbkem <didve cba .cobbdmbohids edhive adadde aii ciiuimic dedess ack | 

Machine operators, male: | 
Skilled machine operators 

dy btchne Saws cima ede Jess oko we's's stephen Dy FERRE Ee OY eee 


Semiskilled operators- 
After two years 
After one year 
Machine operators, female: 
Skilled operators— 


Class B 

Semiskilled operat 

IS A Ast ba hie Leh eoddbbheweldssbceabicns wher dbeesccice ddubodam ; 
Sample tailors, male: Sample dress tailors 
ample makers, female: Sample makers 
ressers, male: 

\jl-round top pressers 

Semiskilled top pressers 

lore. pressers 

Finished machine pressers 

Part machine presse 
Pressers, female: Woman ironers 








Trades in -thercloak and suit, skirt.or dress industries, not classified, 
in which the workers were receiving $20 and over per week, were 
increased $3 per week. Unclassified trades in which the workers 
were receiving under $20 per week were increased $2 per week. 

The weekly rates for learners, for the first year, are as follows: 


Men: 
First 6 weeks 
Next 44 months 
Next 6 months 
Women: 
First 6 weeks 
tie A a, CE Tae ae 16 
Next 3 months 18 
ES PE ee ae ee 20 


_ Thereafter the wages fixed for the particular class or grade of work 
in which he or she is engaged apply. 

When any employee is advanced frem one grade or one class of 
work to a higher grade or class, the first six weeks of such more 
advanced work shall be regarded as a trial period only, and shall 
be compensated at the same rate as that received by the employee 
immediately prior to the advance. 
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Men’s Clothing Industry. 


"THE contracts in the men’s clothing industry permitted of po. 
adjustment of the wage issue on or about May 1 in practically 

all of the larger markets, and of the discussion of the unemployment 
fund issue in Chicago, Rochester, and Baltimore.’ Wage increases 
of about 10 per cent have been made in Boston, Rochester, New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, Baltimore, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, a) 
Cincinnati. Negotiations in Montreal and Philadelphia are stil! op. 
Action on the unemployment fund issue was taken only in Chicago. 
where general principles for the establishment of an unemployinent 
fund have been agreed upon and the details of the plan are now being 
worked out. ‘ 

Boston. 


N Boston agreement was reached giving a 10 per cent increase to 
all workers receiving $40 per week or less, and a 5 per cent in- 
crease for all receiving over $40 per week, such increases being 
retroactive to May 1. Settlement for the cutters and trimmers 
who were not included in the settlement had, on June 1, not yet been 
concluded. 
Rochester. 


BY agreement between the Rochester Clothiers’ Exchange and ihe 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers, increases were granted af! ect- 
ing about 13,000 workers—an increase of 10 per cent for workers 
receiving less than $40 weekly, of $4 a week for workers earning 
$40 and over, and of $5.15 a week for off pressers, cutters, and tailors 
on coats. These increases are retroactive to May 1 and bring the 
base scale for cutters, off pressers, and similar skilled workers to 
$40 weekly. The minimum wage was increased from $12.75 to $14. 


Baltimore. 


AGREEMENTS reached between the Amalgamated Clothing 

Workers and individual men’s clothing firms provide for in- 
creases of approximately 10 per cent. In some cases the increases 
were applied only to certain underpaid operatives. 


New York. 


N New York City there are no written agreements. A general 
stoppage of more than 50,000 workers was called by the Amul- 


gamated Clothing Workers on May 14 to check up the response to the 
unions’ demands for general increases. The joint board of the 
children’s clothing workers, the cutters, and the New York joint 
board (men’s clothing industry) cooperated, making the stoppage 

eneral in all branches of the men’s clothing industry. The workers 
in both the men’s and the children’s branches demanded increases of 
$4 per week—equivalent to an average 10 per cent increase for the 
- whole market. All of the larger firms in the men’s branch of tli 





* The contracts effective in the Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, and Rochester markets appeared (0 (e 
MonrTsLy Lasor REvieEw for June, 1922, pp. 10-13. 
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industry, with the exception of one, are reported to have settled on 
the basis of the $4 increase (June 1). The children’s jacket con- 
tractors were reported to have settled, but the knee pants shops 
were still out on June 1. Cutters in both branches of the industry 
received an increase in their minimum wage of $4 per week. Their 
weekly minimum wage at present is $55. 


Cleveland. 


HE agreement between the Cleveland Clothing Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers expired 
February 28. The union demanded a flat 25 per cent increase in the 
wages of all workers in the shops of the association members. The 
employers refused and the matter was submitted to arbitration. Mr. 
Charles B. Barnes was chosen as arbitrator. His decision, handed 
down on March 24, became effective on April 1. The bases for the 
union demand were as follows: 


First. That there is now throughout the entire country a general revival of business 
and increasing prosperity in nearly all lines of industry. This increasing prosperit 
is particularly strong in the Cleveland district and throughout the territory in whic 
Cleveland clothing is sold. 

Second. That the cost of living is still high and the probabilities are that it will 
increase, rather than decrease. 

Third. That the present wages in this clothing market are inadequate. Since 
February, 1921, there have been two wage decreases in the market and also a change 
from week work to piecework, which change resulted in lower labor costs. 


The manufacturers’ association resisted the demands on the fol- 
lowing grounds: 


lirst. That while there has been an increase in the general business prosperity of 
the country, there has been no such increase in the price of clothing as would justify 
an increase in the wages of the workers. Wage increases to workers generally through- 
out the Cleveland district have not been such as will permit them to pay an increased 
price for clothing. 

Second. That the firms in the manufacturers’ association are what is known as 
“special order’ houses and they have to enter into competition with clothing made 
under nonunion conditions, which competition is very severe. 

Third. While the cost of living still continues high, there is also to be taken into 
consideration that the wages are comparatively high. 

Fourth. That the Cleveland clothing market is a comparatively small market and 
no wage increase should be granted before or unless increases are granted in the larger 
clothing markets. 


In making his decision the arbitrator gave special consideration to: 


First. The general increase of industrial prosperity and the upward tendency of 
wages and prices. 

Second. That the employers are under very active competition from the nonunion 
and other houses producing cheaper garments. 

Third. That there have been two cuts in the wages of the tailors and also a change 
made from week work to piecework. ; 

Fourth. That the cutters have received only one wage decrease and were not 
affected by the change from week work to piecework. 

Fifth. That there is at present a considerable differential between the wage rates 
paid in the ‘‘special order’’ houses of Chicago and Cleveland. Further, that there 
are now pending demands for wage increases in the Chicago and other clothing markets 
of the country. 


The decision awarded a flat increase of 10 per cent on all wages in 
the tailor shops and an increase of 74 per cent to cutters (markers 
and choppers). 
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Wages. 


[ Chicago the wage issue was submitted to an arbitration board 
consisting of Mr. William M. Leiserson, Mr. David Friday, and \{y. 
John R. Commons. 

By their decision the wage level was raised to approximately {)}, 
level of April, 1922, preceding the last two wage cuts. The e 
percentage was not restored, the readjustments made in a number 0} 
sections making lower paid sections secure a relatively higher )or- 
centage of increase than those m more highly paid sections. {)})p 
lumit for off pressers working under quotas, who although piecew or | ers 
were heretofore limited ‘to approximately $42 a week, was raise 
to $47 per week. ‘Tailors oan bushelmen -were raised $4 per week. 
Cutters, whose rates ranged from ‘$39 to $47 per week according ¢ 
proauction, were raised $4 per week. 

The decision directed that a $4 increase be applied to the wages | 
trimmers and that their classification, which had not then been con 
pleted by the trimmers’ commission, created to establish standards 
and classify the men, should be completed withm four weeks of ih 
date of the decision. Cloth examiners, spongers, and helpers th 
board found to be considerably underpaid as compared with othe 
workers in similar occupations in the city and in the industry. |n- 
creases for these classes range from $3 to $5, as follows: Cloth exau- 
iners—$5 per week to these now receiving $34 and under; $4 per 
week to those now receiving over $34 and under $37; $3 per week to 
those now receiving $37 and over. Spongers—$5 per week to those 
now receiving $25 and under; $4 per week to those now receiving 0¥ 0 
$25 and under $33; $3 per week to those now receiving $33 and over. 
Helpers—$5 per week to these now receiving $22 and under; $4 per 
week to those now receiving over $22 and under $25; $3 per-week to 
those now receiving $25 and over. 

A general increase of $3 per week was:applied to the wages of al! 
other workers, provided that where $3 would amount to more than |() 
per cent, the increase granted should ‘be limited to 10 per cent. 

The minimum wage was raised from $13.50 to $15 per week. 

‘The board apparently based its decision upon present business 

rosperity, wage increases in other industries, and the rising cost of 
living. The decision became effective May 1. 


Unemployment Insurance. 


ewe are the principles gone egret upon by the Amalza- 


mated Clothmg Workers and ‘the o Kederation of ‘Clothing 
Manufacturers which shall govern the establishment of an umemp!oy- 
ment fund in the Chicago market. The details for the application 0! 
the plan are expected to be worked out by July 1. On the basis 0 
the primci there set forth the arbitration board assumes that ea! 
party will contribute 1.5 per cent of the weekly wages. “‘The in- 
creases granted by the board have been fixed with the idea that tlie 
ciattapetineiaattiivation of 1.5 per cent wall be in addition to tie 
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specifie inerease granted in the decision, and the wage earner’s 1.5 per 
cent will come out of his earnings, collection of these contributions to 
begin at the time this decision goes into effect.”’ 

The text of the agreement Fig 


The undersigned in behalf of their respective principals agree in principle to the 
creation of an unemployment fund secured by equal contributions from the emplover 
and the employees, and they will endeavor to negotiate an agreement for that pur- 
pose embodying the following provisions: 

|. Assuming that agreements concerning an unmeployment fund are to be negoti- 
ated between the union and individual manufacturers, the union will secure such 
legal authorization as will give its officers full legal authority to act for the employees 
of the manufacturer in making agreements with the manufacturer creating an un- 
employment fund to which the employees and the manufacturer shall contribute 
equally. 

2. The union will secure from individual employees authorization for the manufac- 
turer to deduct the contribution of the employee from his weekly wage during the time 
for which the agreement runs, This authorization will include indemnity for the 
manufacturer against suit for the recovery of the amount so deducted. 

3. It is agreed that in no event will the manufacturer be required to contribute 
more than the total amount contributed weekly by his employees or by the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers as the case may be, and in no event more than 1.5 per cent 
of the weekly wage of each union employee. 

1. The administration of the fund, both as to the investment and conservation 
thereof and as to its distribution, shall be vested in a board of trustees properly con- 
stituted in which the manufacturer and the union shall have equal representation, 
said board to have one or more neutral members. 

5. In the securing and handling of necessary records, the keeping of necessary 
accounts and statistics, the paying of moneys to those employees who are claimants on 
the fund and in other administrative details, it is agreed that there shall be such a 
suitable division of duties between the representatives ef the parties as will best 
promote the purposes of the fund. 

6. Except for such amounts as are required for current payments, the fund shall be 
invested in securities of the United States Government. 

7. The agreement concerning unemployment shall expire at the same time as the 
present trade agreement between the manufacturer and the union, namely, on April 
80, 1925. 

8. It is agreed that the agreement to be negotiated will embody suitable pro. isions 
for fixing limits upon the size to which the fund may accumulate. 

9. It is agreed that the document legally creating an unemployment fund shall be 
so drafted that at the termination of the agreement and in the event of failure to renew, 
the trustees shall have the legal power and the duty to hold and dispose of the fund in 
such manner as will best carry out the spirit and purpose of the agreement, but in any 
event the fund shail never be used for any purpose which could be construed as en- 
abling, aiding or encouraging either party to carry on labor warfare. 

10, Provisions of like effect to those just set forth for dealing with the fund in case 
of failure to renew this agreement shall be drafted for disposing of the fund in case of 
the dissolution of the union, or the dissolution or going out of business of the manu- 
facturer. 

11, It is agreed that in the event that any laws are passed compelling the manu- 
facturer to contribute to any State or Federal unemployment fund in behalf of the 
employees covered by the agreement which it is proposed to negotiate, the contribu- 
tions of the manufacturer under said agreement shall be reduced in the amount which 
said manufacturer is compelled to contribute to said State or Federal unemployment 
fund. If the contribution the manufacturer is compelled to contribute to such State 
or Federal unemployment fund is equal to or ter than his contribution under 
this agreement, then the contribution provided for in this agreement shall cease. 

12. In the event of the termination of the agreement on account of the passage of 
laws requiring the manufacturer to contribute to unemployment funds as above 
mentioned, any amounts in the fund shall be disposed of under legal provision of 
like effect to those set forth in section 9 for dealing with the fund in case of failure to 
renew the agreement. 

13. It is agreed that the officers of the fund shall be located at some convenient 
neutral point. 
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14, It is agreed that benefit from the fund to be created shall begin not earlier th.) 
January 1, 1924, nor later than May 1, 1924, and no benefit shall be paid for unemp|,\- 
ment prior to the date when benefit payment begins. 

15. It is agreed that no employee coming under this arrangement shall be paid 1 W 
employment benefit until the expiration of one year from the beginning of employme;,:. 

It is understood that like provisions will be made regarding withdrawals, transiers. 
and so on. 

16. It is agreed that there shall be a waiting period of two weeks between the |). rece 
ginning of each period of unemployment and the receiving of benefits. or | 

17. It is agreed that the rate of benefits shall be forty per cent of full time earnin:. 
with $20 per week as maximum benefit for any employee. 

18. It is agreed that suitable provisions will be made for adjusting short-time ayj 
overtime employment, and regulations for this purpose will be so worked out as jo fror 
embody proper adjustment between unemployment and short-time employment. 

19. It is agreed that no employee shall receive benefits for more than five weeks 
during the insurance year. 

20. It is agreed that the benefit shall be paid only for involuntary unemployment 
and that no benefit shall be paid to an employee who voluntarily leaves his employ- 
ment without cause or to an employee who is discharged for cause or who declines sho} 
to accept suitable employment. inv 

21. It is agreed that no benefit shall be paid for unemployment that directly or 
indirectly results from strikes, stoppages, or other cessation of work in violation of 
the trade agreement now in force between the manufacturer and the union. 

22. In the expectation that an agreement legally embodying the above provisions 
can be promptly ote and executed, it is agreed that beginning with the firs: 
pay-roll week on or following May 1, 1923, the manufacturer will set aside, under *!ie 
supervision of the board of arbitration, 1.5 per cent of the weekly earnings of each 
employee in so far as the union or the employee furnish him with legal authorization to } 
for so doing, and he will also set aside in his own behalf an amount equal to the amouii mor 
legally set aside from the wages of his union employees. less 

23. As soon as a legal agreement providing for an unemployment fund is execut«d 














and the board of trustees, constituted as above set forth, is created, the manufacturer to § 
will pay over to said board of trustees the amounts set aside on his own behalf and on fron 
behalf of his employees as just set forth. cent 


24. poesnning. witn the date on w'Cch an agreement providing for an unemploy- opel 

ment fund as above set forth is legally executed, the manufacturer will continue to hare 
collect in each and every pay-roll period prior to April 30, 1925, 1.5 per cent of the = 
weekly wages of each union employee as legally authorized, and pay the same to thie 
aforementioned trustees of the unemployment fund. He will also pay in each and 
every pay-roll period from the date of the execution of such agreement up to Apri! 
30, 1925, an amount equal to the amount contributed by said union employees. 

25. It is agreed that during the interim between May 1, 1923, and such time as a 
legal agreement providing for an unemployment fund may be executed, record wii! TE 
be so kept as to make possible the administration of the wade yeaa above set forth. 

26. In the event of failure to negotiate and execute a legal agreement creating an vari 
unemployment fuad as above set forth prior to July 1, 1923, the funds set aside su! - ” 
sequent to May 1, 1923, as above stipulated, shall be used for the relief of unemploy- prin 
ment among the union employees of the manufacturer during the period of the preset chal 
wage agreement, that is to say, prior to April 30, 1925. avre 

27. In the event of such failure to negotiate an agreement and in the further even! oe , 
of failure of the representatives of the manufacturer and of the union to agree upon p f 
the disposition of such funds as may have accumulated prior to such failure to agree, Tes 
the issue shall be heard and determined by the board of arbitration. Uni 

28. The representative of the manufacturer and the representative of the union No. 
ge each to use his best efforts to work out details necessary to the efficient handling hon 
of an unemployment fund conforming to the requirements above set forth. They " 
further to use their best efforts to secure the embodiment of such provisions 
in a | agreement which will bring such fund into operation and to secure tle 
acceptance of such legal agreement by their respective principals. 
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Milwaukee. 


WAcE increases affecting the 1,500 members of the Amalgamated 

Clothing Workers in Milwaukee became effective May 6. 
Cutters, trimmers, and off pressers on coats are reported to have 
received a flat increase of $4 a week. Workers earning $20 per week 
or less received a flat increase of $2 per week. Workers earning from 
320 to $30 were increased 10 per cent. Those earning more than 
$30 received a $3 increase. The minimum wage level was raised 
from $10 to $12. 















Indianapolis. 






HE Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ agreement with the Kahn 

Tailoring Co. of Indianapolis, one of the largest of the western 
shops outside the Chicago district, has been renewed with an increase 
in wages on the same basis as the Chicago increase. 










Cincinnati. 


HE Advance (June 1) reports the conclusion of an agreement 

with four large Cincinnati shops, effective from May 11, 1922, 
to May 1, 1923, providing for a $3 increase for all workers earning 
more than $30 a week and an increase of 10 per cent for those who earn 
less than $30 per week. All-round tailors are raised in scale from $35 
to $39 a week. ‘Trimmers are raised from $36 to $40, and cutters 
from $41 to $45. Off pressers working on coats received a 10 per 
cent increase, with a maximum of $45 per week. The union has 
opened negotiations with other manufacturers with whom there has 
heretofore been no agreement. 


















Book and Job Printing—New York City. 





HE agreements between the closed shop (Printers’ League) 
branch of the New York Employing Printers’ Association and 
varlous unions in the book and job branch of the New York 
printing industry, either expired or provided for possible wage 
changes by negotiation on or about January 1 of this year. Such 
agreements existed between the Employers’ Association and Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6; Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 51; Printing 
ress Assistants’ Union No. 23; Job Pressmen and Job Feeders’ 
Union No. 1; Paper Cutters’ Union No. 119; Paper Handlers’ Union 
No. 1; Mailers’ Union No. 6; and Bindery Women’s Union No. 43. 
Agreements effecting increases were reached by negotiation in all 
cases except that of the Typographical Union, which went to arbi- 
tration. 

The wage scale for printing pressmen was increased from $44 to 
$50 per week; press feeders and assistants were increased from $36.50 
to $40.50, with a further increase to $42.50 on September 1. The 
scale for job pressmen and job press feeders was increased from $36 
to $40 per week, with a further increase to $43 on September 1. The 
paper cutters formerly receiving $38 per week were increased to $42 
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on January 17 and will receive $44 on September 1. Paper handle. 
were increased from $31 to $33 per week and will receive §))4 4, 
September 1. Mailers wereincreased $2, and now receive $37 per woo 
Bindery women received an increase of $1.50, their rate now |yeiy, 
$26 per week and a.6-per cent increase in piece rates. ‘ 

Typographical Union No. 6 asked for an mcrease of $5 per week oy 
the ewe scales; the employers’ association desired a $10 reductioy 
Conciliation failed and the matter was submitted to Judge Al{roq | 
Talley as arbitrator. By his decision the prevailing basic s: 
$50 per week for day work, $53 per week for night werk, and $4 fo, 
the third or “lobster” shift were retained until September 30 

New agreements were concluded with all unions except th 
graphical Unien, the mailers, and the bindery women, who 
tracts do not expire until September 30. ‘The revised cow 
will expire on September 1, 1924. 

In addition to the agreement setting ferth wages, hours, an 
ditions of work, general arbitration contracts, providing fo 
arbitration with an impartial umpire in case of deadlock, ar 
cluded between the employers’ association and the local unions 
members are employed by them. Such agreements are mai 
the local unions, are entered into by and with the.consent © i) 
international union with which the local is affiliated. The intern 
tional unien agrees to protect the employers’ association in ©. 
violation of - agreement. The general arbitration agree 


between the Employing Printers’ Association and the unions afl) ate 
in the International Printing Pressmen’s and Assistant's ( 
providing for arbitration for the year 1923, follows in full: 


Section 1. The league agrees to employ none but members of —— to do a 
that comes under the jurisdiction of said union, provided ,that said union «2: 
will at all times furnish upon requirement by a member or members of thi 
sufficient competent men for the needs of such member or members of t! 
It also being understood and agreed that in case of the failure of the union t 
such number of competent workmen as may be required, then and then on! 
bers of the league shall be privileged to secure necessary help elsewhere 
time as the union can furnish the help required, and it is further agreed by the leazue 
that it will do no work that comes under the jurisdiction of for apy | 
oes net employ members of said union, provided the union does not allow i': 
bess: to do,the same class,of werk in ‘‘apen shops” unless by mutual consent. 

Szc. 2. All members of the league sball be protected under this agreement 
vnion against walkouts, boycotts, or any other form of concerted interiere: 
the peaceful operation of all departments coming under the jurisdiction of sai: 
and it is further provided that the league agrees with the union to arbitrate a: 
ail differences that may arise under this agreement between the league ani 
df those differences can not be first settled by conciliation. 

Sec. 3. The league and the union hereby agree to enter into a scale contrat iv 
a set period fixing the wages, hours, and working conditions of menbers of t)— \inivt 
sm ee ‘by members oi the league, which seale contract may be amen le. 
tended, or abrogated in accerdamee with provisions therein expressed wituil 1 
any way affecting any of the terms or conditions of this arbitratien agreemen', 2 
this arbitration agreement may be altered, amended, or extended without a!e tin: 
any of the terms or conditions of said scale contract. The wages, hours, and working 
conditions set forth in the scale contract will be inaugurated and maintain. < | 
both panties to this agreement; and said union iurther agrees that it will noi all 
Amy ol its Members to work dor less wages or more hours than those set forth is sud 
Scale contract. 

See. 4. All disputes arising ever provisions in the scale contract shall be < |)! 
to arbitration under the provisions of this agreement af such disputes can Lut be 
adyusted through conciliation. 


Lied 
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Sec. 5. Local union laws not affecting wages, hours, and working conditions and 
the laws of the - union shall not be subject to the provisions of tiis agreement; 
rovided, that the international or local laws enacted subsequent to the execution 
of the scale comtract herein referred to shall not be effective during the life of such 
contract. : : on : k A 

Sec. 6. All differences of opinion on any question arising under this agreement 
chal! be submitted to the — of the union and the chairman of the conference 
committee of the league for conciliation, and if conciliation fails, then and at all 
times said differences shall be submitted to the joint conference committee. 

Sec. 7. The joint conference committee shall be a standing committee and shall 
consist of five members and five alternates appointed by the league and a like num- 
ber of members and alternates appointed by the union. This committee shall meet 
separately on the call of the chairman of each part for consultation and jointly by 
ithe call of the chairman of each committee, at. such time and place as may be deter- 
mined by them. Due notice in writing of such meeting shall iis given all interested 
parties. A majority vote of each part of the committee shall be necessary to a decision. 

Suc. 8 (a). The said joint conference committee must act within five full business 
davs when its services are desired by either party to an appeal as above. 

(b) The alternates may meet with the committee of the organization to which 
they belong, but shall not take part in the proceedings of the joint conference com- 
mittee except as substitutes. 

Sec. 9. When the joint conference committee renders a decision which is unsatis- 
factory to either side, or when it is unable to reach a decision within ten (10) full 
business days after the final submission of the case to said committee, then review 
by an arbitrator of any dispute involving-the interpretation of the terms of the existing 
“wage scale and working conditions contract’’ and, in case of dispute over the renewal 
of the ‘‘wage scale and working conditions coutract,’’ before a board of three arbi- 
trators to be appointed by mutual agreement, may be asked for by the dissatisfied 
party through appeal, provided written notice of appeal to the other party be given 
five full business days after decision has been rendered, and a written statement 
setting forth the grounds of the appeal is filed with the joint conference committee 
within ten full busimess days after the decision has been rendered. 

Sec. 10. In the event it becomes necessary under this agreement to have an arbi- 
trater or a board of three arbitrators he is or they are to be selected by a majority 
vote of each part of the joint conierence committee. Should the conterees fail to 
agree 0n.an arbitrator or-on a beard of three arbitrators within fifteen full business 
days, each side shall within five full business days select an arbitrator and the two 
so selected shall within five full bustness days select the third. 

Sec. 11. The conditions obtaming beiore the mitiation of the dispute shall remain 
in effect pending the findings.of the joint conference committee or arbitrator. 

Sec. 12. The following rules shall govern the joint conference committee in adjust- 
ing differences between parties to this agreement: 

(a) It may demand duplicate typewritten statements of grievances. 

(6) It may examine all parties involved in any differences referred to it for adju- 
dication. : 

(c) [t may empploy such stenographer or clerks as may prove necessary to facilitate 
its business. 

(d) 1t may require affidavit on any or all disputed points. 

(¢) It shall allow equal opportumty for presentation of evidence or argument. 

({) Its deliberations shall ‘be conducted im executive session and ‘the finding, 
whether unanimous or not, shall be signed by all members of the board im each 
instance, or shall be certified to by the chairman and secretary of the joimt committee 
to the two parties to this agreement. A member of the joint conference committee 
may hand in a-dissenting-opinion to become a part of the records of the proceedings. 

(g) In the event that either party to the dispute refuses to appear or present his 
case alter due notice, it may “ adjudicated and finding rendered in accordance 
with such evidence as may be in the possession of the committee. 

_ (h) All evidence communicated to the committee in confidence shall be preserved 
invielate and no record ef such evidence shall be kept except for use on appeal, in 
which case such imviolability shall still be preserved. 

(1) All expenses attendant upen the setthemem of any appeal or hearing before 
ihe committee-or arbitrator shall be borne by the party losing the appeal, or, in case 
oi.a compremise being reached, each party to the controversy shall bear hali of the 
cost. 

Sec. 13. In case the matter in dispute is finally referred to an arbitrator or to a 
board of three arbitrators both parties to the controversy shall appear personally 
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or by proxy, the proxy to be either a duly recognized member of either body in gooq 
standing or their accredited representatives or counsel and not of the legal profession. 
or may submit records and briefs, and may make oral or written arguments jy) x), 
port of their several contentions. They may submit an agreed statement of fy 4, 
or a transcript of testimony properly certified to before a notary public by the step. 
ographer taking the original evidence or depositions. 

Sec. 14. Pending final decisions by the arbitrator, work, without interference anq 
under existing conditions, shall continue in the office of the employing printer party 
to the case, and the award by said arbitration shall in all cases include a determing. 
tion of the issues involved, covering the period between the raising of the igsgyes 
and their final settlement; and any change or changes in the wage scale of employees 
may, at the discretion of the arbitrator, be made effective from the date the isgyes 
were first made. 

Sec. 15. In the event that either party to the dispute refuses to accept and com. 
ply with the decision of the arbitrator, all aid and support to the firm or em) )loyer. 
or member or members of the union refusing such acceptance and compliance shal! 
be withdrawn by both parties to this agreement. The act or acts of such em) lover 
or member of the union shall be publicly disavowed and the aggrieved party (o this 
agreement shall be furnished by the other party thereto with an official docimey: 
to such effect. 

Sec. 16. It is further agreed that all employers holding membership in the |eague 
shall be accorded terms and conditions as good or better than those accorded em) |oyers 
who are not members of the league. ) 





Book and Job Printing—Washington, D. C. 


Typothetz v. Typographical Union. 


‘THE closed shop division of the A ypoteiete of Washington and 


Columbia Typographical Union No. 101 were unable to azree 
upon the question of a new wage scale, effective November 1, 1{22, 
and the wage question, together with disputes involving discharges, 
overtime pay, the arbitration of union laws, and the limitation of 
ge were submitted to Judge Fenton W. Booth, as arbitrator. 
His decision was handed down on March 31, 1923. The decision 
affects the book and job branch of the industry. 


Arbitration of Union Laws. 


The union proposed an amendment to the arbitration agreement 
to provide that local union laws and the laws of the International 
Typographical Union not affecting wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions should not be subject to arbitration. The Typothete held 
that all matters should be submitted to arbitration. It was the 
opinion of the arbitrator that: if 


If the proposal of the union is limited in its application to the mere local Jaws and 
the laws of the International Typographical Union having to do with procedure and 
disciplinary affairs concerning only the internal government of the respective orani- 
zations, it is not subject to attack. But if it may be construed to embrace rules and 

tions now in existence, or hereafter made, which may be imposed upon the 
Typothete by a general provision in the contract, and which the Typothete in the 
employment of union labor would be bound to respect, it issubject todebate. * * * 
The Typothete ought not to be held to the observance of any law, the terms of which 
it knows not of; assuredly it ought not to be held responsible for rules and regu! (ions 
in the making and promulgation of which it had no voice, if they are to be a par! and 
parcel of its contract with the union. 
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He suggested the substitution of the following provision: 


That the parties hereto will settle any and all differences affecting wages, working 
conditions, and sho practices, that may arise between the two parties in interest, 
under the terms and conditions of this contract, by conciliation, and if conciliation 
fails, by arbitration. 


Wages. 


The Typothete presented seven arguments for a 10 per cent 
reduction in wages, as follows: (1) The decline in the cost of living; 
(2) peak wages of war times are still in effect; (3) wages in competi- 
tive cities; (4) economic depression the industry has endured; (5) 
increased cost of production because of introduction in 1921 of the 
44-hour week; (6) wages in other branches of the industry in Wash- 
ington; (7) the public demand for a reduction in prices. 

The arbitrator found the mass of evidence relative to the rise and 
decline in the cost of living conflicting, contradictory, and irrecon- 
cilable. 

I do not challenge the correctness of the computations and reports put forth, predi- 
cated upon such a hypothesis as must be arbitrarily adopted in order that they may 
reflect some degree of accuracy, but I would be absolutely unwilling to rest my right 
to compensation upon testimony so widely variant, and which, upon its face, at 
best, simply indicates a sporadic change, a shifting and uncertain condition of affairs, 
with no assurance of stability, and no reliable basis for prophesy. 

He therefore decided that the householder is the safest barometer. 

[ inquired of at least 150 people, rich and poor alike, and never once did I receive 
an answer that any appreciable decline in the cost of living in Washington had taken 
place, and they spoke from experience, with no knowledge that I was at all inter- 
ested in the elicited information. 

The argument that war-time wages are still in effect the arbitrator 
accepted, but added that a “‘most limited excursion into the field of 
other classes of labor than printing would convince the most skeptical 
that war-time wages. are not only prevailing in Washington but in 
many instances higher rates are being paid.” 

The arbitrator asserted that he could not conscientiously assent 
to a reduction in the wage scale on the ground of the industrial de- 
pression the industry has endured, unless it was positively proven 
that such general conditions directly affected the various individual 
firms or corporations represented by the Typothetx, and continued 
to affect them up to the time the decision was made. 

The employers argued that the wage scale so materially increased 
the cost of production that the industry lost a large amount of printing 
to near-by cities, particularly Baltimore and Richmond, where lower 
costs obtained. 

The arbitrator took the position that if differences in the wage scale © 
determined the amount of work received, Richmond, not Baltimore, 
would be the chief competitor of Washington, because the Rich- 
mond scale was lower. ut such was not the case. Furthermore, 
90 per cent of the book and job employers in Washington em- 
proyed union labor at exactly the same scale of wages, and yet the 

eenest competition prevailed and no uniform price for output was 


established. 


Conceding the cost of labor its full proportionate place in the total cost of a pro- 
ductive hour, may it be said in this case that the comparatively small difference 
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between the minimum scale paid in Baltimore and that paid in Washington, if equa). 
ized, would enable the Typothetz to withstand the industrial incursions of a |y)., 
and tremendously developed industrial city like Baltimore, reaching out at al) {i),. 
with the advantage of capital and volume of business, to keep what it ha and 
acquire more. 

The arbitrator concluded that although low wages necessarily yo. 
duce the cost of production and that cost of production is of \jtq| 
importance in competition, nevertheless a comparatively slight <i {fey. 
ence in a wage scale is not such a material factor as to establish 
serious handicap in this respect. ‘There are many other things {y |. 
considered aside from discrepancies in labor costs.” 

The 44-hour week issue, the arbitrator considered a consumm,{e( 
and closed status, made so by mutual consent, and in no way involved 
in the proceeding upon its merits. He stated, however, that it had 
been a factor in fixmg the minimum wage scale, for its adoption added 
to the homly cost of production and materially mecreased the overhead 
expenses. 

ages of craftsmen in other branches of the printing trade. the 
arbitrator decided, bear only indirectly on the issue. Such craftsmen 
may be over or under paid. 

As to the argument that the public demands a reduction in » 
the arbitrator concluded: 

I am willing to concede that the public generally would welcome a substanti 
duction in most everything they must buy. it may well be that a substantia 
tion in wages generally will facilitate the desired end; but I am not prepared 
that the wage scale is alone responsible for enhanced prices. 


With respect to the union arguments relative to the wage issue thie 
arbitrator stated: 


The arbitrator will not enter into a long discussion as to the union’s claim for a 
stantial increase of wages, not because itis unimportant, but for the reason that | dv 10) 
think the record warrants its allowance. The Typothete at present is carryiny. in 
wage scales, all that the industry should be burdened with. It ought not, in these 
days of rapid change and uncertain status of trade, be compelled todo more. In \ew 
York, the union does not receive the newspaper scale; nor has a single instanc+ hee 
cited in the record where the newspaper scale has been paid. It seems to me thiut i! is 
more than impracticable to assimilate the conditions in the two trades, both witi 
respect to the work required and the ability of the proprietors to pay. 


While convinced that the prevailing scale of $42 per week for day 
work, and $47.25 for night: work, was not beyond the limit of an ordi- 
nary livelihood under existing conditions, the arbitrator was also 
convinced that an increase in the seale was unwarranted. His 
decision therefore retained the status quo. 


Discharges. 
The yea objected to the clause in the agreement giving to 


foremen alone the mght to employ and to discharge journcymen. 
The arbitrator said: 


An.analysis fof the disputed section] undoubtedly subordinates the epapeictore of 
the printing establishments operated as closed shops to the foremen of said shops, With 
respect to employment and diseharge of journeymen. The foreman, it is true, is cu- 
cumseribed ‘in ‘many ‘res ‘in the discharge of conferred functions; but the c).\ise 
itself is manifestly unilateral, intended ‘to, and does maintain a working policy 
approved by the union. The foreman, and he alone, is to exercise discretion as to the 
competency, neglect of duty, and violation of office rules. In this respect his judg- 
ment issupreme. THe may also decrease the force in a prescribed manner, and to 10 
one need he give reasons’ or, save to the discharged-employee. Why he should 
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be compelled to give this notice is not expressed, for no means of redress is provided 
in the event of arbitrary or unjust action. The authority thus conferred, to the ordi- 
nary layman, is Most unusual, and yet is not to be swept aside for that reason. The 
yovision erects a standard obviously designed to withdraw from the employers all 
right of determination in the matters mentioned and to leave the employee in relation 
to his employer responsible for his ability and conduct to the foreman exclusively. 
The unien asserts that the intent and purpose of this provision is to assure perma- 
nency to the employee, put his position beyond the danger of release or discharge 
without reason, encourage the employee to marry and acquire a home, because assured 
of work so long as he conforms to rules, etc., and result therefore not only in distinct 
advantage to the employer, but the nation as well. Again, it is urged that no serious 
friction has resulted from the enforcement, and it is the result of years and vears of 
deliberation and consideration. 

No reasonable person may object to rules or regulations which assure to an employee 
fair and equitable treatment, especially when large bodies of men are to be employed 
ina givenindustry. If I correctly apprehend the purposes of collective negotiation, 
that is one of the benefits, but may it be said that the designed purpose will be accom 
plished if you so provide that one party to the contract is possessed with all of the 
power and authority, and the other denied a voice or participation in enacting the 
standards which shall govern? 

|f the terms of the rules are primarily intended to bring about mutual contentment 
of the parties in this instance it has failed, for the Typothete objects to its enforcement. 
The union observes that the section objected to maintains on a just basis the contrac- 
tua! relationship of the parties, and provides a certain and just method of adjusting 
complaints and regulating discipline. The union says we deal not so much with the 
individual proprietors as with the organized Ty pothete, and all complaints are received 
by and the notices given through the organization’s representative of the parties, and 
are settled and adjusted in this way. The office, itis said, is represented by the fore- 
man and the employees by the chapel chairman, the latter being a special representa- 
tive of the union charged with the duty of seeing that the contract is observed, and to 
receive and make known complaints or violations of the contract and working rules 
and regulations. The chapel chairman, as a rule, reports to the secretary oi the union 
and he in turn brings the matter to the attention of the chairman of the industrial 
relations committee of the Typothete, the foreman, being in exclusive control of the 
working office force, reports the necessity ior overtime work, etc., to the chapel 
chairman. 

From the foregoing, the conclusion is irresistible that the proprietor is absolutely 
excluded from participating in the adopted procedure until the trouble has reached an 
issue and no method provided by which the proprietor may assert any degree of domi- 
nation over his employees, except he may discharge the foreman. 

The inherent difhculty in the rule and procedure adopted lies in the fact that while 
the foreman is responsible for the conduct of his office, he is responsible to the propri- 
etor of the plant for the same, and the proprietor in turn is responsible for the enterprise 
as a whole, and upon him depends in some measure the burden of making it a success 
and procuring the funds to maintain the pay roll. The obligations are in many 
respects mutual and being so, cooperation is essential. 

The proprietor agrees to employ unicn labor, and no other. He assents to all rea- 
sonable rules and regulations, and it seems to me, that it may result in injustice of a 
serious nature to bind the proprietor to such rigid provisions, tending to deprive him 
of all voice in the employment and discharge of his employees, when under the very 
terms of his contract he is precluded from doing any serious injury to the class he 
engages to hire. 


The arbitrator suggested that the followimg proviso be added, 
reserving to the employer the right to exercise his judgment in all 
cases Where he might not approve the action of the foreman: 


That before exercising any of the powers and authority conveyed by this section, 
the foreman shall report the contemplated action to the proprietor, or person in author- 
ity in said plant, and in his absence to such person or agent as he may designate to 
act fer him, who shall have the authority to approve or disapprove the action of the 
foreman as aforesaid, and substitute therefor any action which to him may seem 
wise and expedient. In the event of disapproval of the foreman’s actions and a 
substitute order therefor being given, it shall be the duty of the foreman to carry 
the same into effect. All journeymen discharged shall be entitled to receive the 
reasons therefor in .vriting, if requested. 
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Overtime Pay. 


The Typothetz argued for a leeway of four hours’ overtime oy 
Saturday at the apahit minimum rates of pay. The union wanted 
Saturday afternoon made a holiday with double pay. Both those 
requests were denied, the employers’ request on the ground that 
their claim would in effect abrogate the 44-hour week, the union’s 
request on the ground that since the parties had agreed that 44 
hours should constitute a week’s work, if the worker is required io 
work on Saturday afternoon he is performing overtime labor and 
should be paid the regular overtime rate. 

The union’s request that Inauguration Day be considered a holi- 
day was denied. 


Apprentices. 


The agreement provided for the limitation of the number of ap- 
prentices in any office under union jurisdiction to five. 

The Typothetz# contended for the ratio of one apprentice to four 
journeymen or major part thereof. The union argued that only a 
sufficient number of apprentices should be allowed to assure thir 
proper training, thereby maintaining the industrial efficiency of the 
craftsmen. The arbitrator granted the request of the employers 
for the reason, in part at least, that there was a shortage of printers 
in Washington. 


To what extent the doors of opportunity to learn a trade should be closed, is a mat- 
ter worthy of deliberate and intelligent consideration. From a selfish standpoin' 
it is manifest that in so far as supply may be curtailed, the remuneration of the a 
able will be increased and the converse of this statement inures to the benefit of 1!) 
employer. May, however, the rights of the persons seeking admission to the trae 
be entirely ignored? It takes, under the regulations now in force, five years for 
apprentice to attain the status where he may enter into competition with the }» 
cient journeyman, and without claiming any special knowledge upon the subj: ' 
it seems almost incredible that an employer would unduly take on an abnorma 
number of young women or men in the apprentice class, when the range of tasks 1 
be performed is limited in such a way as to restrain the execution of any duties asi | 
from those that are adapted to teach the apprentice the trade. 

That the services of an apprentice in its inception is not of special value to the 
employer is indicated in the wage prescribed. Of course, as he progresses, he beconis 
more or less an asset, but aside from all this, the union by wise and restraining | 
visions maps out a line of instruction, predicated upon experience, the Typoth«i:e 
enters no protest against its wisdom, but accepts the course prescribed and agrivs 
to follow it, objecting only to the additional reservation as to the number who may 
avail themselves of the course and unless it may be made to appear by some positi\ 
argument that additional limitations are requisite to the continuation of aan econo- 
mic policy, considering also the welfare of the parties involved, it is, in the hum! 
judgment of the arbitrator, fundamentally wrong to construct too many obstac! 
to entrance into the trade and deflect therefrom too many aspiring and ambitio' 
apprentices anxious to learn it. 

is conclusion is rested upon what the arbitrator believes to be the present lin 
tations set forth in the general regulations on the subject. Without them it wou 
be different. 

Believing that in all associations, either personal, or contractual, the parties ma. 
in the great majority of instances, be relied upon to exercise an honest and reasona!) |’ 
judgment, inspired by no other motive than righteous and equitable conduct, | «0 
not apprehend any serious results to the union in setting aside this section; nor a!) 
vast or unusual benefits to the employers. This record and the conduct of the partic: 
to this controversy, in both oral and written arguments, removes, in my judgmen' 
al of abuse of the enlarged privileges conferred by the decision upon this 
subject. 


~ 
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Press Feeders and Assistants. 


THe decision of Mr. James L. Wilmeth in the case of the Washing- 
ton Press Feeders and Assistants’ Union No. 42 versus the 
Typothete of Washington, D. C., closed shop division, which be- 
came effective May 1, 1923, was as follows: 


Based upon the facts and arguments submitted, covering the wage scale, and my 
own investigation as to the wages of feeders in this zone and other zones; the cost of 
living, the condition of business and the industry, and the duties involved it is my 
jecislon : 

: 1. That the request of the Washington Press Feeders’ and Assistants’ Union, No. 
42, for an increase of 20 per cent for platen press feeders and an increase of 15 per 
cent for cylinder press feeders and automatic operators must be denied: 

2. That the request of the Washington Typothete (Inc.), closed shop division, 
that a decrease of 10 per cent in the hourly wages of cylinder feeders must be denied. 

3. That the Washington Press Feeders’ and Assistants’ Union, No. 42, be granted 
the following increases: Cylinder press feeders and assistants from $28.50 per week 
to $30; job press feeders from $18.05 per week to $19. 

4. That this decision shall take effect the first day of the first pay roll week fol- 
lowing the date hereof. 

5. That a continuing contract shall be negotiated and entered into in which there 
shall be incorporated a provision for the opening of the wage scale by either of the 
parties hereto upon 39 days’ notice, at any 6 months’ period after and following May 
], 1923. 





Collective Agreements in Sweden, 1922. 
A" Burean (6 to the reports received by the Swedish Labor 


Bureau (Socialstyrelsen) ,' 1,416 collective agreements affecting 
9,941 employers and 279,772 employees were concluded in 
Sweden during 1922. At the end of 1922 there were 1,762 
agreements aflecting 10,923 employers and 312,765 employees, as 
against 1,876, 11,105, and 348,675, respectively, at the end of 1921. 

The 1922 agreements in general show considerable wage reductions 
from 1921. These reductions were not all made at one time, how- 
ever, the agreements providing for successive wage reductions. 
Wage reductions ranged from 20 to 45 per cent for the different 
industries from 1920 until end of 1922. 

All but 120 agreements, affecting 27,356 workers, contain provisions 
regarding overtime. With regard to vacations, 996 agreements, 
allecting 215,733 workers, or about 77 per cent of the total number of 
workers, contain regulations as to vacations, while 420 agreements, 
allectmg 64,039 workers, do not provide for vacations. 





Sweden. Socialstyretsen. Kollektivavtal i Sverige ar 1922. Stockholm, 1923. Sveriges Officiella 
Slalistik. Socialstatistik. 
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Share of Wage-Earning Women in Family Support. 


NDER this title the Women’s Bureau of the Departn 
Labor has recently issued a study (Bulletin No. 30) ; 
with the part played by women in family support. In 

try the theory still prevails that a man has Tennent to 
and that a woman has not, and most of the arguments con 
what wage a woman should receive are at least colored by the » 
tion that she has only her own expenses to provide for, and fre. 
not all of those. Is this really the case? And how does the \ 
situation in these matters compare with the man’s? These 
tions, it is pointed out, are of importance quite apart fro: 
bearing upon what wage a woman should receive. 

It should be recognized that the issue is a broader one than simply the 
nation of the necessary expenses which must be met by the average wom 
earner. What does the woman wage earner mean to the economic status of the 
Should she be considered as an individual or are her economic well-being ani 
merged with the well-being and social significance of the family? How 
standing in the family as a wage earner and as a contributor compare wit! 
men who are recognized as having more than individual importance in thi 
These are fundamental questions, the answers to which will have a far-rea 
fluence on the recognition of woman’s share in the economic life of the fami 

The bulletin consists of three parts: The report of an investi, 
conducted by the Women’s Bureau, a compilation of mater 
lected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its cost-of-living : 
and a discussion of data brought together from a number of 
in which the family contributions of women have been touched 

The study of the Women’s Bureau was made among shoe 
in Manchester, N. H., during the months of March, April, Ma 
June, 1920. Five establishments were covered. When ful! 
mation had been secured from a given worker, an effort was m 
secure data concerning other wage earners in the same family \ 
employed in the same establishment or elsewhere, The p 
interviewed, who form the nucleus of the study, numbered 
and pay-roll records covering the earnings of other members 0: 


families were secured for 740 additional persons. The group i 
believed to be a fairly representative one. Of those reporting tier 


birthplaces, 57 per cent were born in the United States, 25 pe: 
in Canada, and the rest were scattered through a number of n: 
alities, Greeks predominating. The age level was lower tha: 
prevailing in industry generally, 40.4 per cent of the men anc 
per cent of the women being under 25, and only 21.6 per cent | 
men and 11 per cent of the women being 40 or over. The perce: 
distribution by conjugal conditions was as follows: 
Men. VW 
44.1 70 
ih pv eae ROL LNA EAivth ee Vdeues aus cdg eiVeee 63.4 2 
Widowed, separated, or divorced ot 


The greater proportion of the married among the men is accounie( 


for in part, but only in part, by their higher age level. Since thie 
is mainly responsible for the management and work of the home 
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yresumption is that she will not, under ordinary circumstances, add 
industrial employment to this, and it is rather surprising to find that 
<o large a proportion—over one-fifth—of those studied were married. 
- Naturally the married, whether men or women, lived almost with- 
out exeeption at home, but a comparison in this respect of the single 
shows an unexpected condition. The unmarried included 531 men 
and 602 women; of these, 88.7 per cent of the men and 87.9 per cent 
of the women lived at home. In other words, whatever effect “living 
at home” may legitimately exert on wages should, according to these 
figures, be displayed impartially in regard to single men and women 
alike, for the proportions thus living are practically identical. 

The question of the extent to which others were dependent upon 
these wage earners is frankly put aside on the ground that it is impos- 
sible in many instances to secure a satisfactory answer. When there 
is only one wage earner, the matter may perhaps be easily settled, 
but that was not generally the case. 

The question of responsibility toward the home for these men and women resolves 
itself into a complicated situation of joint responsibility for the upkeep of the home 
and the support of others by several wage earners. It was not usually a question of 
the entire support of others; only 3.2 per cent of the women and 31.2 per cent of the 
men were found to be carrying alone the economic responsibilities of the iamily. But 
everyone was contributing something to the family ot which he or she was an integral 
part. 

The effort to measure the relative response of men and women 
toward this joint responsibility, it is pointed out, is complicated by 
the dual aspect of the share they take in the family maintenance. 

It is this joint responsibility which is particularly difficult to measure, and yet 
which must be measured if the relative importance of men and women in this regard 
is to be estimated. There are two possible measures which can be used for the con- 
tribution toward the family support. One is the proportion and the other is the actual 
amount of earnings contributed. The former has its main significance in the psycho- 
logical attitude of the contributor; the latter in the actual value, economically speak- 
ing, of the contribution. 

aking up the proportion contributed, it appears that the relation- 

) to the family has a most important bearing upon this. Practi- 

y all the married wage earners, whether men or women, turned 
in all their earnings toward the family expenses, and this no matter 
whether the earnings were large or small. So far as this group is 
typical, it can be said that the married worker responds to the claim 
of the family upon him or her to the extent of individual capacity. 
jut in the large group of single men and women living at home, the 
situation is very different, 59.9 per cent of the daughters, as against 
84.6 per cent of the sons turning in everything they earn. In the 
small group who had some other than a filial relation, such as brothers 
and sisters, nieces and nephews, and so on, the proportions are almost 
identical, 21.1 per cent of the women and 20 per cent of the men 
turning in the whole of their earnings. However, since married wage 
arners usually contribute all their earnings, and since a much larger 
proportion of the men than of the women were married, the propor- 
tion of those contributing everything is larger in the total group of 
men than in the total group of women, though the difference is not 
great—69.5 per cent of the men to 67.9 per cent of the women living 
at home, 

When the actual cash value of the contributions is considered, 
those of the men considerably exceeded those of the women, 89.1 per 
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cent of the men against 80.7 per cent of the women turning in $1() o, 
more per week, and the relative proportion of the men growing myc) 
larger as the higher contributions are reached. Thus, 57.1 per cont 
of the men, against 9.9 per cent of the women, make weekly contri} 
tions of $20 or more. ‘This difference is closely connected wit!) {he 
difference in earnings, the women’s being much lower than the men’s 
The question of relationship also seems to play a part. 

A larger proportion of men than of women contributed all their earnings, apq . 
larger proportion of men than of women contributed more than $10 a week. However 
when the two factors which mainly qualify contributions are considered—earnines 
and family relationship—the findings are quite different. Although the men cop. 
tributed much larger amounts, in relation to the size of their earnings, the contrily)- 
tions of the two sexes were of practically the same proportion. In every group of 
men and women earning from $13 to $20 a week there was a larger proportion of worey 
than of men who contributed all earnings. On the other hand, in the highest earp. 
ings ($25 and over) a very much larger proportion of men contributed all earnings. 
but there were practically no women in this group, and the great majority of the men 
were husbands and fathers who contributed all they made to the support of their 
families. 

The studies on which the second and third parts of the report are 
based were not made with a view to determining the contributions of 
women to the family budget, and such information as they contain 
on this point is mainly incidental. Nevertheless, in a general way 
they bear out the findings of the Manchester study. In the study 
into cost of living conducted by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, although a special effort was made to secure families in 
which the husband and father was the main support, and although 
no account was taken of any other wage earners unless they con- 
tributed all their earnings to the family budget, it was found that in 
a group of 12,096 white families 8.9 per cent had income derived 
from the wife and 18.6 per cent of these families had income from 
children. In these families, of the children aged 16 or over, 95.6 per 
cent of the sons and 85.9 per cent of the daughters were gainfully 
employed, contributing all their earnings to the family fund. In 
other words, among these families it was almost as much a matter of 
course for the daughters to become wage earners and to aid in thie 
family support as for the sons. 

The seline investigations considered vary widely in the number 
included and the data gathered, so that it is difficult to get from 
them comparable facts. They tend, however, to confirm the above 
findings, showing that the married women were not generally em- 
ployed unless the family need was great, but that the single women 
were very commonly wage earners and important contributors to the 
family resources. Reviewing all the studies considered, one con- 
clusion is regarded as inescapable: 

It is that in general women are wage earners not only for their own entire support 
but to meet a very definite responsibility as sharers in the support of others or the 
maintenance of higher standards of living in their families. The burden of respons 
bility assumed by women is very different from that of men. It is older people who 
look to women for assistance and support, and usually there is no alternative ivr the 
wage-earning woman who falls heir to responsibilities not of her own choosing. 2 
the other hand, the man is usually responsible for a young and rising generation, 
whose support he has undertaken deliberately and whose burden becomes lightvr as 
the years advance. These differences are natural and unavoidable, but they emphe- 
size the necessity for a clearer understanding and a more equitable valuation o! the 
wage-earning woman as an economic factor in the family. 
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Employment of Women in the German Textile Industry. 


HE pore, by quoted from the April 6, 1923, issue of Industrial 
and Labor Information, published by the International Labor 
Office (Geneva) : 


The German Textile Workers’ Union (Deutscher Textilarbeiter- Verband), which has 
a total membership of 728,342, two-thirds of whom are women, recently instituted 
an inquiry concerning the position of women in the textile industry. The main 
object of the inquiry was to meet the attacks made on the 8-hour day and the 46-hour 
week which is usual in this industry. 

As far back as 1907, the date of the last industrial census, more than half (51.2 per 
cent) of the members of the textile workers’ union were women and girls. The pro- 
portion 1s how two-thirds. As all married women have household duties in addition 
to their industrial occupation, it is necessary that they should have, on at least one 
day of the week, sufficient free time to attend to such household work as can not be 
done in the morning or evening before or after working hours. 

The inquiry aimed at ascertaining (1) the number of textile undertakings in Ger- 
many, Classified according to size, and the number of workers employed, classified 
according to sex and age (adults and young persons under 16); (2) the number of mar- 
ried women employed in the textile undertakings covered by the inquiry, including 
widows and women divorced or living apart from their husbands; (3) the economic 
position of the married women in the industry (age, number of children, reason for 
undertaking industrial work, husband’s occupation), and other particulars. 

Number of textile undertakings and number of persons employed.—The union was 
unable with the means at its disposal to include all textile undertakings in the inquiry. 
Every effort was made, however, to make it as comprehensive as possible and members 
of all unions and workers not belonging to any union were included among the workers 
covered by the inquiry. Home work undertakings were excluded, and only a small 
number of undertakings employing from 1 to 5 workers were included, because in 
many cases the workers employed in these undertakings are all members of the family 
of the owner. 

The total number of undertakings covered by the inquiry was 8,999, employing 
805,127 workers—300,976 men (37.4 per cent) and 504,151 women (62.6 percent). The 
proportion of woman workers is lower than would appear from the trade-union member- 
ship figures. Thisis due to the fact that the trade-union figures include home workers, 
who are almost all women. 

The total number of textile undertakings with more than 200 workers has increased 
considerably in recent years; according to the inquiry there are 965 such undertakings, 
employing in all 474,966 workers. The corresponding figure for 1907 was 917 for the 
same area, i. e., excluding Alsace-Lorraine. 

Number of married women.—The number of married women employed in the textile 
industry has increased proportionately more than the number of women in general. 
According to the 1907 figures 20 per cent of all women workers in the textile industry 
were married. 

The recent inquiry, however, shows that one-third of the woman workers in the 
industry are or have been married. Of the married women, 57.4 per cent had children 
of school age (51.1 per cent had one child, 28.4 per cent two children, 13 per cent three 
children, and 7.6 per cent four or more children). 

Reason for taking up industrial employment.—The chief reason given for the entry 
of married women into industry was that the husband’s earnings were insufficient. 

The total number of women in the industry who were the sole wage earners of the 
household, i. e., widows or women divorced or living apart from their husbands, was 
13,581, or 29.5 per cent. 

The results of the inquiry may be summed up as follows: 

1. The majority of the workers employed in the textile industry are women. 

2. The majority of these women are married. 

3. The married women have household duties in addition to their work in the factory. 

4. More than half of the married women have children of school age to look after. 

The Textile Workers’ Union insists that in the regulation of hours of employment 
and other labor conditions these facts should be taken into consideration, and that 
steps should be taken to prevent injury to the health of women owing to excessive 
work in the factory and in the home, injury which endangers the health of the next 
generation. 

_ The union considers that the results of-the inquiry show the impossibility of increas- 
ing hours of work beyond 8 per day and indeed indicate the urgent necessity of a 
further reduction. 
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Convention of Public Employment Services, 1923. 


HE eleventh annual meeting of the International Associatic), 5: 
Public Employment Services will be held at Toronto, Can 
September 4 to 7, 1923. Arrangements for the program 

not yet completed, but among the expected speakers are Hon. §. J. 
Henning, Assistant Secretary of the United States Departinen 
Labor, who is the president of the association, Hon. Francis [. .|, 
Director General of the United States Employment Service, and | 
Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner of Labor Statis: 














Employment in Selected Industries in May, 1923. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated rep 
T concerning the volume of employment in May, 1923, from 6 
representative establishments in 47 manufacturing indus}: 
covering 2,249,425 employees, whose total earnings during one \ 
amounted to $60,219,175. 

Identical establishments in April reported 2,242,500 employees oid 
total pay rolls of $57,847,236. Therefore in May, as shown from 
these unweighted figures for 47 industries combined, there wa- 
increase over April of 0.3 per cent in the number of employees. 
increase of 4.1 per cent in total amount paid in wages, and an incr 
of 3.8 per cent in the average weekly earnings. 

The general increase in rates of wages reported by 800 estalh|i.)- 
ments in April was continued in May, when 1,279 establishments. «; 
over 20 per cent of the total here considered, reported increase 
rates. ‘The industries most affected were foundry and machine-s) 
products, iron and steel, woolen goods, cotton goods, brick and t:«. 
and lumber. The average increase was 10.4 per cent, affecting »» 
per cent of the employees im the establishments concerned and 25 | 
cent of the entire number in ali establishments covered. 

Increases in the number of employees in May as compared \ 
employees in identical establishments in April are shown in 20 of || 
47 industries, the greatest being 6 per cent in chewmg and smoking 
tobacco, 4.2 per cent in brick and tile, and 3.9 per cent in petroleum 
refining. iron and steel, sawmills, pottery, rubber beots and shov-, 
cement, chemicals, glass, and slaughtering and meat packing s!) 
increases varying from 2 to 3.5 per cent. 

The fertilizer industry, with its season practically ended, decline 
26.5 per cent in employment, while women’s clothing followed w 

‘ 7.1 per cent, millinery and lace goods with 4.3 per cent, and leat) 

; with a 3.9 per cent decrease. Boots and shoes, not “panne J rubh 
agricultural implements, sugar refining, stamped and enameled war. 
beok and job printing, flour, and steel shipbuilding, show, decrea: 
in employment ranging from 2.1 per cent to 3:2 per cent. 

The iron and steel industry leads in increased pay-roll totals w: 
13.1 per cent, owing to a combination of an average of 10.3 per cc 
wage increase to 63.7 per cent of all employees covered, an increase 
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9.5 per cent in full-time operation, and doubtless some increased ton- 
nage. Brick and tile increased 11.3 per cent, woolen goods 11.1 per 
cent, slaughtering and meat packing 10.4 per cent, carpets 8.2 per 
cent, cotton goods 6.9 per cent, and sawmills 6.7 per cent. Steel 
shipbuilding, hardware, and baking show increased pay-roll totals of 
6.6, 5.7, and 5.6 per cent, respectively. 

Fertilizers ad women’s clothing show the largest percentage 
decreases in pay rolls, 18.4 and 13.1 per cent, respectively. 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to all 
employees on Class 1 railroads, drawn from Interstate Commerce 
reports, are given at the foot of the first and second tables. 









COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEE! 
IN APRIL AND MAY, 4923. 







































































































Estab- | Number on pay Amount of pa 
lish- rollin one week. one week 
Per | | Pers 
Industry. heen —_—_—__—————| cent of | ————__—_—_—_—____—— nt 
ing both] April, May, |°B8nge- 4 pri, | May, |“ss@ee. 
months. | 1923. 1923. | 1923. | 1923 
i 
Agricultural implements......-... 59 22, 767 22, 278 —2.1 / $597, 494 $602, 046 | +). 8 
AEE bn wipdedaddshnces 174 | 255,463 | 259, 041 +1.4] 8,620,050] 8,772,544] 41.8 
Automobile tires................. 71 48, 105 47, 321 —1.6j 1,528, 402 1, 482,636 | —3.0 
BAKING .-cocccccccesncesercen--e. 239 | 20,903 31, O81 +.6| 779,425 822,902 | +5.6 
Boots and shoes, not including 
ee RT Cea 165 90, 347 88,450} —2.1 | 2,058,367 | 2,007,727} —25 
Boots and shoes, rubber ......... 3 1, 299 1,334} +2.7 27, 633 | 24,860) +4 
OR, INES i000 ddd debi soa 227 21, 594 22, 504 4.2] 020, 738 | 579, 487 | +11. 
(ar building and repairing, rail- | 
TOA. .cccccccecccccccccccer-s-- 194 136, 064 137, 097 +.8 | 3,903, 805 4,042,724} +3.6 
Commies Fie 180... Ji skid «ce 25 21, 243 21, 267 +.1] 551, 301 596, 269 +8. 2 
Carriages and wagons............ 236 2. 631 2604, —1.0] 60, 487 | 61, 661 +1.9 
CUMEEPaa Ee neko bs tolcesnenct ces 53 11, 250 11,610 | +3.2 301, 244 | 314, 075 1.3 
Pes pditiintibscihdacssens 98 20, 837 21,521  +3.3 534, 666 | 556, 292 +4.0 
CigtREER, SOND... -nsdices s---.---3 i78 50, 301 49, 899 —.8| 1,309,880 | 1,347, 867 +2.9 
gS A eee 160 16, 693 15, 5O8 —7.1 134, 680 | 377, 737 —13.1 
Confectionery and ice cream . ... 38 1, 952 1,940 —.6 | 31, 597 } 2, 862 +4.0 
to A ee 248 | 177,658 | 177,535 —.] 3, 113, 167 3, 328, 414 6.9 
Dyeing and finishing textiles... 62 | 26, 699 26, 354 —1.3 619, 227 643, 072 a 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, | 
ees ill 89, 990 90,032; (1) | 2,425,277; 2,534, 365 5 
ig Se en 109 10, 187 7, 484 | —26.5 | 182, 739 | 149,139 | —I18.4 
PU UNAR Radics dep doviock ds ivaideiedeo 244 12, 039 11,7499 —2.4) 299, 027 | 297, 247 —.6 
Foundry and machine-shop | 
ek eA ee 399 | 144,708 | 145, 597 +.6] 4,199,287 | 4,348, 351 3.5 
PITRE es «<5 ab obec sbbinsds> 249 39, 63% 39,348; —.7 | 910, 659 907, 554 —.o 
Rte +6 sedentiinnrenbaae ¢ 103 30, 808 31,952 | +3.4 | 775, 113 791, O84 2 
hm" <* SREEREDEOTELL BE FLERE 30| 20,346 19,938 —2.0| 485, 121 | 512, 986 $5.7 
Hosiery and knit goods...... — 222 75, 468 75, 409 —.1 1, 236, 097 | 1, 260, 450 +2.0 
"\,. ** RR 175 | 236,570 | 241,351 | 42.0] 6.563, 732 | 7,421,957 | +13.1 
A eee 45s ob berGbetde 0 4déc 121 27,500 , 26, 426 | —3.9 | 664,465 | 674, 126 +1.5 
Lumber, millwork............... 1x9 26, 114 26, 268 +.6 639, 111 | 652, 900 +2.2 
Lumber, sawmills. ......-. ste tan 230 66, 485 67,909 +21 1, 316, 369 1, 404, 851 +6.7 
Millinery and lace goods........- 58 10, 166 9,725 | —4.3 | 212, 696 | 201, 289 . 4 
Paper and pulp.................- 162] 50,750] 50,251) —1.0] 1,298,426! 1,325,898 | 42.1 
Paper DOKGS ..... p22 ccesscnore ~~ 142 14, 856 14,790; —.5| 301, 103 | 103, 961 +.9 
Petroleum refinming............... 71 52, 843 54, 899 3.9] 1,682,354] 1, 730, 231 2.8% 
Pianos and organs............... Pit 7, 160 7,124) —.5| 203, 097 200, 937 ==}. 1 
0 19 10, 463 10,695 | +2.2 272, 276 277, 013 +1.7 
Printing, book and job.......... 210 25, 512 24,900 | —2.4 840, 643 833, 918 —.§ 
Printing, mewspapers............ 176 39, 301 39, 880 | +1.5 1, 447, 291 1, 468, 578 1.5 
Shipbuilding, steel............... 25 16, 488 15,954} —3.2 472, 335 503, 508 16.6 
Shirts and collars................ 97 26, 580 26,082; —1.9 407, 551 4103, 302 1.0 
Tree 204 55, 929 55, 689 —.4 1, 132, 512 1, 181, 656 1.3 
slaughtering and meat packing. . 75 70, 417 72,908 | +3.5| 1,640,776 | 1,811, 886 1.4 
Stamped and enameled ware.... 36 14, 788 | 14,434} —2.4 333, S68 331, 226 | —.8 
a 86 17,134 | 16,995 —.§8 72, 143 172,222 | (1) 
~~ reser 12 5, 967 5, 823 | —2.4 166, 002 169, 155 | 1.9 
Tobacco, chewing and smoking. . 29 3, 530 3, 741 +6.0 53, 217 56, 041 4+5.3 
Tobaceo, cigars and cigarettes... 180 31, 368 31, 108 | —.8 553, 675 | 542, 494 | —2.0 
Woolen goods................ aN 165 73, 499 73,620} +.2) 1,668,121 | 1,853,675 | l1.1 
OD TT ee eee 1,800,263 |........ | 2 248, 582, 321 
R iilroads, ( lass April 15, Ee. l, 827, 425 | +1.5 2 238, 966, S58 —3.9 
1 (ncrease of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2 Amount of pay roil for one month. 
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Comparing May, 1923, with May, 1922, the cigar and cigarette in- 
dustry alone, of the 13 industries tor which data are available, shows 
decreased employment and pay roll totals. lron and steel, si|k 
goods, dyeing and finishing textiles, car building and repairing, auto- 
mobiles, cotton and woolen goods all show from 20 to 59 per cent 
increases in employment, and from 42 to 84 per cent increases in pay 
roll totals. The full report is shown in the table following: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK IN MAY, 1922, AND MAY, 1923. 








Estab- Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll in | 
lish- in one week. Per one week. 
ments | cent of |— eA ae 


report- | 
ing both May, change. 
months. 1922. 





Industry. 
May, May, 
1922. 1923. 





138, 632 | +38.6 | $3,385,293 | $4,812, 468 





| 
Automobiles 38 | 100, 013 
Boots and shoes, not including 
74| 53,050 


r 89 41, 862 56,985 | +36. 1,117,874 | 1,645, 136 
Clothing, men’s 43 25, 554 26,728 | +4. 613, 171 815, 923 
Cotton goods 42,972 61,670 | +43. ! 665, 998 1, 228, 429 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 5 12,610 15,606 | +23.8 254, 609 383, 386 
Hosiery and knit goods 30, 445 30, 700 +. 501, 936 549, 693 
Iron and steel 142,309 | 170,672 | +19. 3, 142,584 | 5,273, 808 

: 36 12,430 | +11.6 235, 118 309, 117 
Sl and pulp 29,251 | +16. 584, 991 781, 348 
Silk goods 17, 130 ’ 247, 507 404, 007 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. . . 14, 629 ‘ 265, 575 263, 580 
Woolen goods 2% 5, | 24,515 , 356, 702 641, 260 


| 
| 
| 


58,706 | +10.7 | 1,137,209 | 1,373, 460 
a ager and repairing, rail- 

















Railroads, Class 1 {nen 15, 1922. . 562, 98 1 197, 052, 350 


April 15, 1923. 27) 4: . 1 238, 966, 858 














1 Amount of pay roll for one month. 


Thirty-six of the forty-seven industries show increased per capita 
earnings in May, as compared with 30 out of 43 industries in April, 40 
in March, 28 in February, and only 10in January. The most pro- 
nounced increases in May were in Lstilinens, woolen goods, iron and 
steel, steel shipbuilding, carpets, hardware, cotton goods, and brick 
and tile, these ranging from 11.1 to 6.8 per cent. The fertilizer 
industry, which shows the greatest decrease in employment and 
earnings, leads in increased per capita earnings. Doubtless this is 
due to the dropping of the lower paid laborers, a numerous body, and 
the retaining of experienced and ister paid employees only. 
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COMPA RISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN MAY, 1923, WITH THOSE IN APRIL, 1923. 











_ — 
— 


Per cent of Per cent of 
change in May, | change in May, 
Industry. 1923, as com- Industry. 1923, as com- 
pared with pared with 
April, 1923. || April, 1923. 





I—— 


Fertilizers...-+-+-- Fe Ra eee +11.1 |] Hosiery and knit goods............ 

Woolen GOOES.. 2... -ccccccccces +10. Flour 

jron and steel +10. Boots and shoes, rubber 

shipbuilding, steel +10. Lumber, millwork . | 

Carpets +8. Printing, book and job 

Hard war6e. ..22.2--- cece sc eeescccee +7. Stamped and enameled ware 

(Cotton goods +7. Paper boxes 

Brick and tile ; +6.8 |; Cement 

Sjaughtering and meat packing.... +6.7 |} Shirts and collars.................. 

Leathe +5.6 || Stoves : 

Dveing and finishing textiles...... i NS 6 id cn cS k adicadwssccwesae 

Baking +5.0 || Automobiles. ..................... 

Silk goods +4.8 || Furniture 

Confectionery and ice cream +4.6 |! Printing, newspapers.. 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, Boots and shoes, not 
eS PR peer +4. ! rubber 

pe +4, Pottery 

Sugar refining +4, Pianos and organs................. | 

(OS - +3. Tobacco, chewing and smoking.... 

Paper and pulp +3.2 || Petroleum refining 

Acricultural implements +3.0 |; Millinery and lace goods 

Carriages and wago +3.0 || Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 

Foundry and machine shop prod- | MA dceaduusadbantoancaens danuin 
ucts +2.9 ||} Automobile tires.................. 

Car building and repairing, rail- | Clothing, women’s. ............... 

+2.8 || 


Pete + 
et et et et eet ee 


t++++ 





ON ONO 


| 
on 











1 Decrease less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


The amount of full-time and part-time operation in May, 1923, in 
establishments reporting as to their operating basis is shown in the 
following table, by industries. 

A combined total of reports from the 47 industries shows that 85 
per cent of the 4,658 establishments reporting as to their operating 
time in May were on a full-time basis, 14 per cent on a part-time 
basis, and 1 per cent were not operating. Similar reports received 
in April, March, February, and January showed 8&5 per cent, 87 per 
cent, 84 per cent, and 81 per cent, respectively, of the establishments 
reporting on a full-time basis. 

In May from 90 to 100 per cent of the establishments in 20 in- 
dustries were working full time, as compared with a similar condition 
in 21 industries in April, 26 in March, 22 in February, and 16 in 
January. 

Brick and tile, carpets, women’s clothing, dyeing and finishing, 
textiles, hosiery and knit goods, sawmills, millinery and lace goods, 
and pianos 6 fiona show a substantial gain in full-time operation, 
while fertilizers, flour, pottery, and chewing and smoking tobacco 
all show considerably decreased operation. 
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FULL AND PART TIME CTEROTIOM, MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHM Sy v0) 
MAY, 1923. a 








Establishments reportir 


Industry. Percent | Percent 
-_ operating | operating 
Total. | "full | — part 
time. | time. 
' 





PSoaitar al Lm HMONES « 20.00.5 = ken erine nso sebawsdscccsecnoves é 90 | 
IOs 3 inn 0.040:500000.4h0) dwtacdeedh RREIEID + oo dedpoe se ; 93 


- 


PO UESO CITUE, . « 2 cntsntokabonanren babe 454442 4¥> o> db Kodo j 79 

% 89 

Boots and shoes, not including rubber.....................-.. 80 
Boots and shoes, rubber........-.cceeee-e talk CMGI bs au deco ou _§ Pee : 
To 5 vus5 soa 04 ea aani ks 6 ostebiatdlh dtp Zede « « 85 I: 
Car building and repairing, railroad..............-.........-- 
Se eee 9.096k0ds cehes~w qeinemnssAetee> dase +l : ea wae 
SOR UNE WIGS « 6 6 o.0cdewdndbbnn asc aieosionne doth és dade ; i 
SEES agatha ee alent fee eet penitiedelh. te de debs = Se eee 





BGIDe cece eres OP OP OPORTO HRM EMH EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE eee ere ereee 


NN 1.0 nccedenceadha uo > deleaaniie ee | 
Clothing, women’s....... is Napa tata ences Aatiepiag roster sel Ths. Bitar Gi Ae 
NN EEE TIE ED 
hn a itn sais dip n o a 
yeing TE gs li ee 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies................| 
ss cundees 04 Gdithtnieindin andiapaeniivedninnd ee ee ~ 
Foundry and machine-shop products,............... tt an gl 
I aa iil as cna kcna.6 Oss «0 <ildiaenaaiaainiatite MDT aie oo uss 





EN EE ee See ae 
0 Sry ae eee iby sg ohaheatns- So00. 
il ee ie acd aed abdiy db wndeisatan nae Canes 
NE EE ae ee 
i Sidescanhe ce aunaposchaacce 
OE IED si nate eth odhbadbed <dddbsens epbbib + pnidscdectad 
ie ate eo. ono ceekdanaavedeedsetsccaecnesed 
CO EES aes an 
SE EEE, SE TE Se Ene. ee ee! ee ee eee 
ene rene i cetadeaawecacecdcpuacne deems 2s 
Printing, book and job...........-.-.-.-....--. Gab hbadsissen 
ETT OIL: LE TTT it rr 

ND Shoda dé ddwadecdelwpccceesucewes et desbids 1} 
I  eteinet cited iemmiiains «et pnumbestoqrunhs «bees 











Slanghtering and meat packing.............-.---..----0.-eee- 
Stamped and enameled ware.. .............-------eccsecceees 
EE Sou das edu’ ovddie ober cpigudectdet uvacecctsbt secede 
nm EE ae ee ee ee a 
“TOMMCOD, CEIOWIME OTC SIMONIDT, 2... 2... cece ge ccccccccccces- 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes.............2--..2-.22------00s 
eh ated nettiele ne dneeenaeasetogsebntconen 




















1 Less than 1 per cent. 


Increases in rates of wages, effective during the month ending \lay JJ via. 
15, were reported in all the industries here considered except ruber Rp 
boots and shoes and cigars and cigarettes. These increases wer re- B &" 
ported by a total of 1,279 establishments as compared with 8) in BB sir 
April and 400 in March. The average increases ranged from 4.7 per 5. 
cent in car building and repaiing to 14.6 per cent in carriages and sae 
wagons, with a weighted average for all industries combined of 10.! per J sum 
cent. The increases affected 563,783 employees, being 88.4 pe: waa 
of the employees in the establishments concerned and 25.1 pe: 
of the entire number in all establishments covered. ( 

The greatest number of establishments reporting increases i °\! J mo) 
one industry was 114 in foundry and machine shop pags dec 


lowed by 103 in iron and steel, 102 in woolen goods, and 99 in co !01 Byes 
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EMPLOYMENT AND 


The increases were general to practically all employees in 
“ging meas 

*. establishments reporting increases in both cotton and woolen 

while they affected over 92 per cent in the iron and 


-bments covered in this re 
ent in dyeing and finishing textiles, 63.7 
and 51.6 per cent in cotton goods. 

\GE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN APRIL 15 AND MAY 15, 192 
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steel 


The inereases affected 79.7 per cent of all employees in all estab- 
pots in the woolen goods industry, 


64.6 
per cent in iron and 


Num- | 
Total ber 

report- 
ing. 












Boots and shoes,not including rubber 
Brick and tile. ....... oon sechipaithes<s: 
building and repairing, railroad. . 














i EES ae 
Clo RY eee a ee 
Confectionery and ice cream. .......... 
et EE Baldi Dolndan ccadbscndcakes 

ind fimishing textiles.......... 


| machinery, apparatus, and | 





ard wa 


Hosiery and knit goods...............- 


Sb SE « eameeteccosccetsctsvnc< 
LAME? ..: pamainatientern<bds veces ee 
Lau EE See SS SR a 
Lambe? SRUIMEES -ccccscccsecsuevecsss 
Millinery and lace goods..............- 
PT ME ncasdeiescretocsciee cs. 
OT DO ccccasescensccanscanssncel 
oo” ee 
PORN OT Gk oo. 2 cea c di. +s. 
ee Oe ee ee Ae Se 
Printing, book and job. ........--- er 
Printing, newspapers...............--- 
Yt A) 
SRTtS OIE GED ccccccccccccocenssnes 
SUK £00 ds ed on wae stank heeds ® 
Slanghtering and meat packing. .....-- | 
Stamped and enameled ware........-.- 
I ey ape 
n.d aeeseeeonss 
Tobacco, chewing and smoking........ 
OO A Re a 









Only one decrease in rates of wa 
month. A men’s clothing establishment, having 101 employees, 
decreased the wages of a part and increased the wages of others, 
resulting in an average decrease of 5.4 per cent to 85 employees. 


report- | Range. | “. | Bs Ute coe ‘ é 
ing in- | \tishments, Lisi 
creases.| | a ; 
rey 
j ! | 
5Y 3; 5 -15 10.9 2.79% 1 
5} 5 -20 9.9 1,177 | 
1-3” -i2.5 9.6 » 2.0 
2 42 | 4 -13 7.4 l 1.5 
165 4; § -6 5.5 109 5.9 l 
287 6 6 -2% | 102 7,215 86. 4 i 
194 381 3.415 | 4.7 18, 205 5A. | 13.3 
25 10 | 5 -10 9.0 5. 32 ‘ “4.9 
36 | 7110 <2 14.6 7 4 
53 | 11] § -16 11.4 1,88 86 0 16 - 
Ys 16; 5 -10.2) 90 2. 5 71.3 | 11.6 
178 20 7 -—33.3 10. 2 15,810 9 . ] 
160 17 | 2 -i§ 10. 2 726 87.6 1.1 
38 91 1 -20 10. 2 282 41.9 | 
248 991 5 -12.5 12.2 91,694 | 99. 3 
62 34 | —2) 12. j 17,017 86. 4 | 
99 | 











5 1 

7 Lao ] . 3 
222 25 5 -12.5 11.6 11,837 | 94, 15. 7 
175 10 3 -14.3 10. 155.030 | ¥ | . ‘ 
121 | 5.3-20 9. 5 3.346 | 63.4] 12.7 
189 60 3. 5-22.9 9.4 5,610 | 65.9 | 21.4 
230 54] 3.5-20 8.5 14,141 | 78.9 20.8 
58 7} 7.5-12.5 | 12.1 2,037 | O68. 6 | 0.9 
162 50] 4 -25 9.8 18,145 | 92.7 | i 
142 21 | 5 -j3 &. 7 1, 200 hy s. / 
7 5 8 -10.4 10.0 919 | 27.8 & 
26 41 2.5-10 9.7 $ 33. 2 | 2 0 
49 71 5 -14 11.3 398 25.9 y 
210 11} 3 -10 7.1 134 12.3 .6 
176 7; 5 -10 7.5 nA) »v 1.4 
25 8| 7 -15.5 10.4 5, 199 87.9| 32.6 
97 4 §. 3-20 10.7 605 SY eo 
204 49} 4 -15 10.1 16, 847 83.6 | 30.3 
75 $4: 5 -12 9.5 36, LOB 85.9 44,5 
36 6;\ 5 -12 7.9 1, 427 71.2 9,9 
86 6) 4-15 | 92 | {87 14.8 | 2.9 
12 317-11 | O32] 2,631 86. 4 | 45, 2 
29 4/110 -11.5} 10, 2 123 15.3 | 3.3 
165 102 | 5 —12.5 11.8 8, 647 uy | ivi 


yes was reported during the 


¢ 
> 
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Employment and Eamings of Railroad Employees, April, 1922, ang 
March and April, 1923. 


rT HE following table shows the number of employees and _ the 

[ earnings in various occupations among railroad employees jy 

April, 1923, in comparison with employment in March, 1923 

The figures are for Class 1 roads—that is, al! roads 
having operating revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


and April, 1922. 


COMPARISON OF 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF 


RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 


IN 


APRIL, 1923, WITH APRIL, 1922, AND MARCH, 1923. 


{From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


As data for only the more import 


pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items shown under the respectiy, 


groups. } 


Month and year. 








Professional, clerical, and general. 


| 
| 





Clerks. 


Total for 


{ 
| 
Stenogra- 
| group. 


phers and 
typists. 


Maintenance of way and struct) 


Laborers 


| Track and 


(extra gang | 


and work 
train). 


roadway 
section 
laborers. 





April, 1 
March, 1923 


Noe, oan sdiind 
March, 1923 
April, 1923 


Number of employees at middle of month. 





157 , 082 
169, 301 
170, 160 


264, 186 
281, 764 | 
282, 867 


186,752 
181,015 
204, 387 





T otal earnings. 





$19,411, 121 
21, 509, 023 
20, 847, 844 


$34, 529, 825 
37,547, 167 


$2,559, 488 
3,156, 105 


$13,575,219 


13,390, 138 
14, 647, 213 | 


36, 674, 783 3, 940, 417 





Maintenance of equipment and stores. 





| Common 
laborers 
(shops, en- 
gine houses, 
| power 
plants, | 
| and stores). 
! | 


Laborers 


q (shops, en- 
— gine louse, 


power 
helpers. plants, 


and stores). 


| . 
| 
| 
| 


Mactinists. 








| 


Number of employees at middle of month. 





40,976 
52.538 
50, 743 





50,491 | 
64, 382 
62, 598 | 


467 , 006 
591,754 
583, 830 


96, 668 
138 558 
134, 372 


Apri 
Marc 


109, 328 
134,797 
134, 748 


53,378 
68, 688 
68, 165 








Total earnings. 





$15,404, 242 
20, 006, 796 
18, 987, 230 


$3, 947 , 377 | 


5,377,384 
5, 000, 813 | 


$58 , 734, (24 
79, 729,999 


74, X20, 786 


$3,721,722 | 
1st 8 | 


$10, 464, 306 
15, 812, 030 
14, 481, 225 


April, 1922 
BE Wi ocaccnsupecaet 


$8,040, 837 
11, 967,234 


11, 048, 604 4,781, 385 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
sia APRIL, 1923, WITH APRIL, 1922, AND MARCH, 1923—Concluded. 





| Transpor- 
tation 
(yard 
masters, 
= | switch 
lotal for tenders, 


Transportation, other than train, engine, and yard. 





Truckers 
(stations, 


Crossing 
and bridge 


Telegra- 
phers, tele- 
phoners, | warehouses,| flagmen, 
and tower- | and plat- | and gate es | and 
men. forms). men. | hostlers). 


Month and year. 
Station 
agents. 





Number of employees at middle of month. 





31,394 25, 889 34, 130 | 21, 861 
31,543 97 , 432 43.095 | 22, 605 
31, 502 27, 343 | 42,852 | 


195,120 | 
213.709 | 
22, 651 213,501 








Total earnings. 





wkend —- , 
$1,687,432 | $22,643,574 | $3,725,386 
1,634,866 | 25,662,883 4,711,108 
1,636,791 | 24, 660,181 | 4, 559, 698 


| 
$4,510,037 | $3,617,037 | $3,076,130 | 
4,767,057 4,002,374 | 4,156,913 | 


. Piewdsrecsesaen 
4, 551, 122 | 3, 839,867 | 3, 868, 140 


April, 1923 








Transportation, train and engine. 





Road Yard Road Road 
Road brakemen | brakemen engineers firemen Total for 
conductors. and and and and | group. 
flagmen. | yardhelpers.| motormen. | helpers. | 





Number of employees at middle of month. 


281,479 
344,329 
340, 478 





40,940 | 
49,599 | 
48, 882 | 


ROE EH ek ndnes ce cad 67,583 43,609 39, 164 
oS a ae 80, 264 55,430 47 ,556 
BIT, BREE 60 s0ckeosee ds 79, 229 54, 649 47,111 





Total earnings. 





$6,642,634 
9, 287 , 692 
§, 623, O85 


$9, 627,232 
14, 151, 856 
13, 061, 600 


$6,245,290 
9,516, 228 


$8, 840, 387 | 
12,797,513 | 
11,813,231 | 


9,452,941 
8,733, 577 


69 , 060, 056 
64, 099, 906 


$6.5 | $47, 332,714 





§, 936, 399 | 





Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, April 28 to May 19, 
1923. 


ONTINUING a series of tables which have appeared in previous 
C numbers of the MonrHiy LaBor Review, the accompanying 
table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminous 

fields the number of mines closed the entire week and the number 
working certain classified hours per week from April 28 to May 19, 
1923, “Phe number of mines reporting varied each week, and the 
figures are not given as being a complete presentation of all mines, 
but are believed fairly to represent the conditions as to regularity of 
work in the bituminous mines of the country. The mines included in 
this report ordinarily represent 55 to 60 per cent of the total output 
of bituminous coal. The figures are based on data furnished to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United States Geological Survey. 
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WORKING TIME IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, By 
APRIL 28 TO MAY 19, 1923. 


[The mines included ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total output. Prepar, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from date furnished by the United States Geological Survey 








Mines— 





Forki Working | Working | Working | Working | Working ly 
Ni we. Sand 16 and 24and | 32and 4) and 

8 hours less than | less than | less than | less than | less than 

“* | 16 hours. | 24 hours. | 32 hours. | 40 hours. | 48 hours. | 





| | 
. Par | ws: Fer | « Per . Per | mee 
0. oO. No. No. | No. 
| No Jeent.| 8 feent.| %° | cent. | % | cent. | ¥° 


icant.) ~ 








1923. 


May 5. 


May 12.) 2,37: 
May a 2 


505 (21.4 | 516 | 21.9 | 326 
.5 | 495 [20.9 | 545 | 23.1 | 268 | 
81 | 3. 436 |18.4 | 560 | 23.6 | 308 
94 | 3.9 | 474 [#6 510 | 21.1 | 344 | 
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Recent Employment Statistics. 
lowa. 


MPLOYMENT conditions in Lowa are still improving, acco 
to the lowa Employment Survey of April, 1923, whic’ 
nounces an increase of 1.9 per cent in numbers on pa) 

in that month over the preceding one and a 33.1 per cent inc 
over April, 1922. The following table shows the loss or ga 
various industrial groups in March and April, 1923, as comp 
with the corresponding months in 1922: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1923, AS COM! 
WITH MARCH AND APRIL, 1922, BY INDUSTRY GROUPs. 








Per cent of i 
or decrease 
Industry group. March, 1923, | 
as pemmpened 
with March, 


1922, 








ron 
= 


Food and kindred products ; - 

i See el od oe at aca te oe Bah heccscctenlekecesecees 
Iron and steel work. 
Lumber products 
I i a 88 Se ee ee 
Paper products, printing, and publishing. .......................2...-..... . 
Patent medicines, chemicals, and compounds : : 
Stone and day products 

Tobacco and cigars. 

Various industries 


COrrKwonwn: 


= 








Massachusetts.’ 


‘ae total number of persons placed by the four State employment 
offices of Massachusetts in April, 1923, was 4,135, which ws 
26.4 per cent more than the number placed by these offices in April, 





1 Massachusetts. Department of Labor and Industries. Typewritten report, dated May 25, 1923. 
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The number of persons called for by employers in April, 1923, 
5,730, or 34.7 per cent more than the number called for in the 
same month in the preceding year. 

When the reports of the four offices for the first four months of 
1922 and 1923 are compared, the indications of the recent improve- 
ment in the labor market are even more pronounced, the number of 
persons placed in the later period being 35.4 per cent above the record 
‘or the corresponding four months in 1922 and the number of persons 
cal ed for being nearly 40 per cent higher for the first third of the 
present year than for the first third of last year. 













Missouri. 


State Free Employment Offices.” 






HE following statistics show the activities of the three State free 
employment offices in Missouri for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1922: 


APPLICATIONS, 









NUMBER OF POSITIONS OFFERED BY EMPLOYERS, AND PLACES 
FILLED IN STATE FREE EMPLOYMENT OF FICES OF MISSOURI DURING FISCAL YEAR 
ENDING SEPTEMBER BW, 1922. 










F ae — 
Number of positions 





| offered by employers Namaber age 


for— 


Number of applications 

| for employment by— 

City. hci tO mre ee ae Bee 
] | 

Fe- Both 

males. sexes. 








| males. Sexes. | maties.| sexes. 


ae, BOTES: eae. 8 


| 
| 
| | p . 
rates, Fe- | Both | vaies| Fe | Both | wales! 











9, 853 | 27,715 | 8,438 | 3,710 [12,148 | 8,228 | 3,459 | 11,687 
— a ee 26,730 | 2,193 ‘128, 923 |20,646 | 2,004 [22,650 |18, 263 | 1,606 | 19, 869 
De POs tee gens lncanappsese | 11,698 | 1,773 | 13,471 {15,176 | 2° 261 {17,437 [11,698 | 1,773 | 13,471 


GR RR IO tak 156, 2 290 13 , 819 1170, 109 14,260 7,975 52, 235. 38, 189 | 6,838 | 45,027 
















Private Employment Agencies.’ 






The Bureau of Labor Statistics of Missouri in the fiscal years 
1921 and 1922 closely supervised the activities of fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies despite the fact that the law reculating such 
agencies 1s “admittedly vague and inadequate.” The bureau was 
able to prevent numerous abuses and to eliminate those agencies 
which filch fees from unfortunate applicants for positions. The 
statute regulating private employment agencies requires complete 
revision to prevent technical evasions. Among the 80 fee-charging 
employment agencies in Missouri there are several which make a 
specialty of placing school teachers and theatrical people. Four 
are carried on by colored persons. 

The city inspectors of private employment agencies have also 
adjusted wage claims and accelerated the collection of sums due to 
the workers. Hundreds of workers have appealed to the bureau for 
assistance and advice in connection with wage claims, and the ma- 
jority, who had no funds or friends, were able, through the help of 
State labor officials to collect the small amounts of money they had 
worked so hard to earn. 






















: Missourl. Bares of Calier Statistics. Annual reports for the two catia years ended Dec. 31, 1922, 
Jeflerson City, 1923, p. 1007. 
idem, pp. viii, ix. 
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Unemployment in Foreign Countries.’ 


INCE the last publication in the Montuty Lasor Revipy 
S (April, 1923, pp. 107-117) of data on unemployment in foreign 
countries the situation as regards the state of employment |as 
on the whole shown signs of improvement. After allowing for 
seasonal fluctuations, which senandiiy depress the labor market jp 
the winter months, conditions are better than in the months imme- 
diately preceding, and considerably better than the corresponding 
moro last year. In only two or three of the countries for which 
statistics are available are industrial conditions becoming worse. 

Briefly summarized, the situation in the individual countries at 
the latest date for which data are available is as follows: 

Great Britain.—An encouraging decrease of unemployment during 
the first quarter of 1923 has been one of the substantial signs of 
improving conditions in British industry and trade. The official 
returns for the end of March show a total of 1,303,476 persons wholly 
unemployed and claiming insurance benefit. This number represents 
a decrease of almost 13 per cent from the January figure (1,493,036). 
During April employment showed a further improvement, the num- 
ber of totally unemployed having fallen to 1,283,757. As compared 
with the same period of 1922, there are now close to 500,000 fewer 
recipients of the unemployment dole. 

According to a report of the American commercial attaché at 
London (Commerce Reports, May 21, 1923, p. 523) the degree of 
employment in British industries as a whole is now at the highest 

oint reached since the definite collapse of the post-war boom. 

his situation is ample proof that British business, both domestic 
and foreign, is making headway, despite the effects of continental 
uncertainties and the continued disorganization of formerly important 
overseas markets. The logical inference from the better volume of 
employment in Great Britain is that the current state of world 
markets and trade is better than at any other time since 1921. 

That there is room for improvement, however, appears from the 
fact that 10.9 per cent of the workers in insured trades were idle on 
April 23, 1923. According to pre-war standards, that percentage 
is considerably above the figure reached during periods of business 
depression and about three times the figure for times of ordinary 
business prosperity. For those who persist in making all com- 
parisons solely by reference to pre-war normals, the current situation, 
therefore, is still most discouraging. On the other hand, those wlio 
are inclined to measure progress since the post-war crisis find mucli 
encouragement in the steadily dwindling numbers of unemployed. 

Conditions differ greatly in the various industry groups, but it is 
significant that among the 10 leading British a the textile 
industry alone has failed to show improvement since January. 
The engineering group far outstrips all others in actual number o! 
unemployed (196,458), but in percentage of idleness the shipbuilding 
industry (29.5 per cent of workers unemployed) stands in a class by 
itself, in spite of the increased volume of contracts placed for new 


1 Except where otherwise noted the sources from which this article is compiled are shown in the table 
on pp. 162 and 163. 
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chips during recent months. The other extreme is represented by 
sa mining, in which the per cent of unemployed (3.2 per cent) is 
close to what might be called normal for the industry. It is also 
yorth noting that in several other industries the percentage of 
ynemployment is distinctly lower than the general average for the 
country and that some of these represent lines in which keen compe- 
tition 1s felt from American products in world markets. 

In summarizing the employment situation in April, the Ministry 
of Labor Gazette states that employment “was good at coal mines, 
in tinplate and sheet steel manufacture, and in the carpet trade; 
fairly good in the worsted trade; and fair in the iron and steel, 
woolen, tailoring, leather, furnishing, paper, and printing trades. 
In many other large industries, although employment was still 
sack, a gradual improvement was reported; but there was a decline 
in employment in the cotton, hosiery, and worsted industries.” 

Germany.—The Reichs-Arbeitsblatt of May 1, 1923, in its summary 
of employment conditions in March, 1923, states that ‘‘ the advancing 
season brought about improved employment in March for agri- 
culture and the hotel and restaurant trades only. In the building 
trades unemployment was again widely prevalent, in spite of signs 
here and there of some revival, while in other industries the situation 
as a Whole remained unchanged from the preceding month. As 
regards the textile and metal trades some slight indications of 
improvement were noted, but only in Silesia. Generally, it may be 
stated that the unemployment reported consisted in working reduced 
time rather than in complete cessation of work.” 

The stagnation of industry in the occupied area continues, coal pro- 
duction having practically ceased, and the metallurgical, chemical, 
and dye production being greatly cut down. Production of chemicals 
and dyes has declined by at least 50 per cent. All unemployment 
crises have been avoided thus far by the institution of repair and 
extension work in various plants, particularly coal mines; this work 
has been financed largely by the Government. 

The degree of depression in German industry is indicated in the 
following statistics of short-time and total unemployment given in the 
Reichs-Arbeitsblatt: Returns for March from 36 trade-union federa- 
tions, with a total membership of 5,117,661, showed that 1,237,356 
members, or 24.2 per cent, were working short time, as against 15.9 
percent in February. ‘The trade-unions having the highest percent- 
age of short-time workers were those of shoemakers (66.9 per cent), 
textile workers (52.7 per cent), clothing workers (42.4 per cent), and 
tobacco workers (40.7 per cent). Of the total number of 1,237,356 
short-time workers, 255,000, or 20.6 per cent (27.7 per cent in Febru- 
ary), lost between 1 and 8 hours per week; 351,933, or 28.5 per cent 
(26.6 per cent in February), lost between 9 and 16 hours; 496,452, or 
40.1 per cent (33.3 per cent in February), lost between 17 and 24 
hours; and 133,971, or 10.8 per cent (12.4 per cent in February), lost 
more than 24 hours per Wek: 

Returns on total unemployment of members were made by 41 
trade-union federations, with 6,775,860 members, of which 5,934,349 
were covered by the returns. Of the latter number 340,711 (232,733 
male and 107,978 female members), or 5.7 per cent, were totally 
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unemployed in March, as against 5.5 per cent in February. Tobaecy 
workers had the largest percentage of unemployed (37.3), the Christiyy 
leather workers, with 27.5 per cent, the building trades workers, w;j) 
13.7 per cent, the bakers and confectioners, with 11.8 per ceni, an, 
the printers, with 11.3 per cent, following in the order named. 

The official statistics as to the number of unemployed per 
receipt of out-of-work donations are incomplete for cor ret 
relating to the Rhine Province not being available. So far as thoy op 
they show that on April 1 a total of 224,808 persons (190,908 men an) 
33,900 women) were wholly unemployed and receiving donations, 4s 
compared with 193,118 on March 1. A further 110,020 persons. 
working short time, were also being assisted from public resoure 
The Government dole to those totally unemployed varie: 
22,000 to 28,000 marks per week, according to the locality. 
worker with a wife and two children. It is estimated that the 
minimum expenditure for such a family in the Berlin districi j; 
approximately 80,000 marks. Although the Government dole |) 
means meets this minimum cost of living, nevertheless the Govern i 
has disbursed about eleven and one-half billion marks in March | 
unemployment doles. 

The returns from public employment exchanges show that | 
month under review there were 1,037,814 applicants for work 
live register, against which may be offset 414,611 offers of situations 
by employers. On the average there were 340 applications for eaci 
100 vacancies for men and 150 for each 100 vacancies for women, : 
compared with 321 and 163, respectively, in the preceding monih. 

Statistics from 5,680 sick funds show that on April 1 the number o! 
persons under obligation to insure (and therefore assumed | 
employed) was 12,970,159, a decrease of 1.2 per cent as compared wit) 
the total on March 1 (13,123,682). 

France.—In France unemployment is almost nonexistent, the ‘otal 
number of unemployed receiving benefits from departmental or 
municipal unemployment funds being only 2,311 on May 24, 1923, as 
against 91,225 in March, 1921, when unemployment was at the hivhe-t 
level in France. Unemployment funds had been established in 3! 
(approximately one-third) of the Departments in France, ani in 
My ition there are 233 municipal tome Of this total of 264 funds 
there are now only 44 (6 departmental and 38 municipal funds) in 
operation, thus indicating a general improvement throughout tle 
country, as compared with 1921 and 1922. 

The deadlock in the French metallurgical industry due to the 
occupation of the Ruhr continues, according to a report from the 
American commercial attaché at Paris, dated May 13, 1923 (Commerce 
Reports, May 21, 1923, p. 476), although some progress is being muace 
in fuel shipments from the Ruhr. Although conditions in France are 
generally satisfactory, labor unrest is felt in both the cotton and 
woolen textile industries. In the Elbeuf woolen mills 10,000 strikers 
are out. The strikes of the Lille cotton mill workers and the !’a1's 


dressmakers, which started during April, ended in favor of the em- 
ployers. Present high prices are causing general uncertainty col- 


cerning future prospects in the silk industry. 
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ltaly.—The Italian Government has not published any unemploy- 
ment statistics since January 1, 1923, on which date, as already 
reported in the April issue of the Monruity Lapor Review, the 
number of totally unemployed was 381,968 and that of short-time 
workers 42,558. 

The American commercial attaché at Rome reports under date of 
May 5 (Commerce Reports, May 14, 1923, p. 414) that industry is, 
on the whole, rather dull. A revival from industrial depression began 
to take pronounced form last July and continued unabated to the 
close of the year. Since the beginning of 1923, however, unfavorable 
features have again become manifest. While no actual depression has 
set in, limited domestic demand and the failure of export trade to 
expand satisfactorily have checked industrial production in many 
lines. The engineering trade is depressed, but the automotive in- 
dustry and the manufacture of railroad materials are fairly active. 
Cotton spinners’ stocks are fairly light, but the domestic demand is 
reduced, while exports are only fair. The cotton association has 
recommended a four-day week for spinners and weavers for a period 
of two months because of the slackness of demand. Woolen mills 
are also quiet because of the refusal of consumers to pay prices 
corresponding to the cost of raw materials. The production of pig 
iron has increased greatly since the occupation of the Ruhr. The 
Sicilian production of sulphur has increased since the agreement with 
American producers. 

Belgitum.—in Belgium unemployment is decreasing from month to 
month. In March only 2.6 per cent of the members of unemploy- 
ment funds were out of work or working short time. 

A report from the American commercial attaché at Brussels, 
dated May i9, 1923 (Commerce Reports, May 28, 1923, p. 541) 
states, however, that business conditions have been seriously affected 
by the strike of the railroad, telephone, postal, and telegraph em- 
ployees, which began during the last week in April and has served to 
paralyze freight and postal service throughout the country. 

The Netherlands.—Although unemployment has somewhat de- 
creased in March, the labor situation has been increasingly uncer- 
tai during the month and has left much to be desired. There 
has been considerable friction in the building trades both at Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam, in both cases the trouble ending in a short- 
lived strike. There have also been strikes in the furniture and 
clothing industries and in several smaller industries. In the textile 
industry in Twenthe the proposed reduction of 10 per cent in wages was 
at first aecepted by the labor organization but later a strike resulted 
aflecting about 2,500 hands. The strike was, however, of short 
duration.? 

Switzerland.—The favorable development of the Swiss labor 
market that had set in at the end of January has continued during 
April. The number of totally unemployed has fallen from 44,909 at 
the end of March to 35,512 at the rae April, the lowest figure since 
January, 1921. The effects of the Ruhr situation are among the 
most important features of conditions in Switzerland. In some 


-_ 





* From a report of the American consulate at Rotterdam, dated April 24, 1923. 
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respects Swiss producers have derived considerable advantage from 
the retardation of Germany industry, which has given them a better 
chance in the home woes don On the other hand, the failure of 
deliveries of semimanufactured materials and fuel from the Ruhr 
owing to the lack of transportation facilities and the unwillingness of 
German shippers to obtain export licenses from the French authorities. 
has had an unfavorable effect. 

Considered by occupational groups there was an increase in the 
number of unemployed in two groups only: Hotel and restauran; 
employees (163) and domestic servants (41). The principal de. 
creases were reported in the case of unskilled labor (2,872), build. 
ing trades workers and painters (2,223), watchmakers and jewelers 
(1,173), metal-working machinery and electrical industries (963) 
textile industry (883), woodworking, and glass manufacture (312). 
As 12,279 persons employed on emergency relief works were counted 
as totally unemployed, the number of actually unemployed was 
only 23,233. Of this number 11,015 received unemployment 
donations. 

The number of short-time workers decreased from 19,779 in March 
to 17,767 in April. Increases in the number of short-time workers 
were reported for the building trades workers and in the manufacture 
of building materials (2,020), mining and peat digging (15), and the 
clothing and leather industry (20). In most of the other industry 
groups there was a decrease of short-time work. , 

Denmark.—According to a report from the American trade com- 
missioner at Copenhagen dated May 19, 1923 (Commerce Reports, 
June 4, 1923, p. 663), the economic condition in Denmark continues 
to improve. loduates is becoming more active and unemployment 
is decreasing. Confidence in financial circles is returning slowly, 
exports are increasing, and the krone is becoming more stable. _ In- 
dustrial activity has increased in all lines, but fear of German dumping 
as a result of the decline of the mark exists. Shipping is active and 
shipbuilders are busy. The agricultural outlook is generally prom- 
ising, but cold weather is retarding the growth of crops. Unemploy- 
ment has declined from 60,000 a year ago to 28,000. 

Norway.—The American trade commissioner at Copenhagen 
reports under date of May 19, 1923 (Commerce Reports, June 4, 1/23, 
p. 663), that the labor situation in Norway has improved and no 
major strikes are expected. The number of unemployed on May |, 
was 19,000, a substantial decrease from 22,600 on March 24 
and 27,000 on March 15. + ree have been concluded in the 
iron industry providing a slight reduction in wages. Industrial 
activity is generally good, with active foreign demand for export 
products. Wood-pulp stock is reported exhausted and prices are 
expected to rise. Shingles is fairly active, although profits are 
small. The most important development during mt was the 
financial crisis, the effect of which is likely to extend the economic 
depression. 

Sweden.—The Unemployment Commission reports that on April |, 
1923, there were 43,400 unemployed, as compared with 49,200 on 
March 1. Of this number 22,600 were in the cities and 20,800 in the 
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rural districts. Among the unemployed were 426 women. The 
industries in which there was the most unemployment are the follow- 
ing: Metal working and machinery industries (10,532), stone and 
class industries (3,994), mining (3,633), building construction work 
(3,158), agriculture and forestry (2,892), handicrafts and specialty 
industries (2,630), and woodworking industries (2,181). 

On April 1, 1923, there were in round numbers 7,500 workers 
receiving State aid toward their support, as compared with 8,000 
on March 1 and 8,600 on February 1. The number of persons 
employed on emergency relief works on April 1 was 13,693, as com- 
pared with 14,346 on March 1. Aside from State aid given to the 
unemployed, communities and municipalities gave assistance, so that 
of the total number of unemployed 60.2 per cent were given aid 


‘toward their ng “te During the first three months of the year the 


total cost to the Government for unemployment doles and relief work 
was 8,526,717 kronor ($2,285,160, par). During March this cost 


amounted to 3,032,229 kronor ($812,637, par). 


The Ruhr occupation is affecting Sweden both adversely and favor- 
ably. Swedish iron ore exports have almost entirely stopped, while 
the supply of rails, beams, and other construction materials of iron 
and steel is likewise being shut off, thus hampering seriously the 
building trades. Swedish home industries, however, are greatly 
benefited by the disappearance from the Swedish market of serious 
German competition.‘ 

Finland.—Unemployment in Finland decreased in February. At 
the end of that month the number of unemployed registered at com- 
munal employment exchanges was 1,992 as compared with 3,487 a 
year ago. 

The American trade commissioner at Riga reports (Commerce 
Reports, May 21, 1923, p. 479) industrial conditions in Finland satis- 
factory. The timber market indicated increased activity in March. 
Owing to the rise in exchange value of the Finnish mark, the prices 
received for paper in foreign currency have, in some cases, been less 
than production costs, which have not fallen with the rise in ex- 
change. Several paper mills have stopped the output of paper 
while continuing the production of pulp. There is a fairly active 
demand in the pulp industry. 

The metal and textile industries are maintaining a stable position. 
‘The iron works have profited by the reduction of imports from Ger- 
many. On the other hand, the machine shops have suffered incon- 
venience from inability to obtain materials and supplies from the 
Ruhr district. The leather manufacturing industry has, in general, 
declined during the past two years as the result of foreign competi- 
tion, and large stocks of leather remain unsold. ‘The boot and shoe 
industry, however, is gaining, and domestic products are gradually 
replacing imports. The usual seasonal increase in the production of 
butter began in the spring. Finland is gradually recovering its 
former important position as a butter exporter. 





* From a report of the American consulate at Stockholm, dated May 2, 1923. 
‘Commerce Reports, Washington, June 4, 1923, p. 666. 
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Poland.—Acecerding to calculations of the Ministry of Labor {), 
number of unemployed in Poland has decreased from 117,343 oy 
April 1 to about 94,000 on May 1.°. The decrease is almost ent ipely 
accounted for by seasonal resumption of farming and_ buildin, 
activities. No important change was observed as regards indus‘;j,) 
unemployment. It is to be noted that the figures given do no; 
reflect the true picture of the industrial situation in Poland. \V})j\, 
the number of men actually out of work may be said to be small, {}jp 
month of April witnessed a reduction of the number of working day: 
in almost all branches of industry, factories working on Govern 
orders, woolen mills, and a few other branches excepted. 

Austria.—The American trade commissioner in Vienna ¢a))led 
under date of May 13, 1923 (Commerce Reports, May 21, 1(23. 
p- 478), that the Austrian situation was characterized by a steady 
exchange and that some improvement in industrial and commecia| 
activity was noticeable, particularly in the exports of machinery 
electrical manufactures, and leather. Important strikes | 
settled, but there was increase of unemployment, while living 
costs and wages increased by 7 per cent. The unemployed in iy 
Vienna industrial district numbered 102,000 on April 21, as agains! 
100,000 on March 24, 1923, and 90,000 at the end of Decen 
1922, an increase of about 13 per cent since the end of last \: 

Czechoslovakia.—The American commercial attaché at Pracve 
reports under date of May 2, 1923 (Commerce Reports, June 4, 
1923, p. 662), that general business conditions in Be toval ia 
during the month of April shewed a further slight recovery, there 
being continued active demand, at firm prices, for coke, iron, and 
steel. Total unemployment was estimated at 340,000 at the 
beginning of May, as compared with 404,000 on March 1, and 420 (\)) 
at the beginning of the year. At the end of April there was a strike 
in the chemical industry affecting 5,000 workers; prospects, however, 
for an early agreement are favorable. 

Canada.—In a special report released May 22, 1923, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics summarizes the May employment situatio: 
follows: 

The volume of employment at the beginning of May, as anticipated in the lost 
i showed a substantial increase, approximately 32,000 persons having | cei 

ded to the staffs of the 5,820 firms making employment returns to the Dominio 
Bureau of Statistics. Their pay rolls aggregated 752,037 workers as compared wi) 
720,270 on April 1; the index number reflecting this gain rose from 87.6 at that time 
91.4 on May 1, while at the beginning of May, 1922, it had stood at 83.3 and in May. 
1921, at 84.1. The increases during the period under review, which greatly exceeded 
those reported during the corresponding period of the two preceding years, were 
mainly due to a revival of activity in manufacturing and alse in construction and 
other outside industries. 

Firms in all Provinces except the maritimes increased their stafis consider: |y. 
The gains in Ontario and Quebec, which provided work for over 22,000 persons. wre 
the most extensive, but the percentage gains in the prairie Provinces and [})\19) 
Columbia were also e. The expansion in these districts was of a general chara: ‘cr, 
though it was especially heavy in manufacturing; the only marked decline in the 











































central and prairie Provinces occurred in 1 , and was.a seasonal moveecul. 
The contraction in the maritime district was slight, increased activity in manuia til: 
ing being largely ofiset by losses due to the of the winter ports and in coal 
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mining and logging. * 


5 From a report of the American consulate at Warsaw, dated May 9, 1923. 
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An analysis of the returns by industrial groups shows increased activity in all 
manufacturing industries except leather, in which the employment afforded in 
oot, shoe, tanning, and currying factories declined by 4 per cent. The most pro- 
unced expansion was registered in iron and steel, representing chiefly the reopening 
the railway car shops after brief shutdowns over Easter. Improvement was also 
orded in automobile and general machinery works, and in rolling mills. Textile 
nufacturers, excluding garment makers, were considerably busier, especially so 
thread, yarn, cloth, and knitting mills. Lange additions to staffs were reported by 
ilp and paper works; seasonal activity was also indicated in fish canning, smoking 
d curing establishments, and in dairies and meat-packing houses. In addition 
pansion was reported in biscuit, canning, sugar, starch, brick, glass, stone, gas 
ce, tobacco, chemical, electric current, and electrical appliance plants. 
ustruction, transportation, trade, and communication industries were busier, the 
provement jin the first named being particularly noteworthy. Further heavy 
wonal losses were indicated in logging camps in every Province except Pritish 
lumbia, where large additions to staffs were recorded. Coal mining in both eastern 
and western coal fields afforded considerably less employment, indicating seasonal 
curtailment of industries. 


A summary of the latest statistical reports on unemployment is 
civen in the table following. 
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HOUSING. 





Building Permits in Principal Cities of the United States in 192). 


By H. B. Byer. 


N COLLECTING the data here compiled concerning bui)ine ne 
| permits issued in 1922 the Bureau of Labor Statistics sen) , Multi 
questionnaire to each of the 288 cities in the United States |), ued 
ing a population of 25,000 or over. The majority of these re; 
were filled and mailed in by the building inspectors of the difi 
cities, but because inspectors of some cities did not reply a n: 
of reports had to be obtained by personal visits of agents « 
bureau. Complete reports were received from 272 cities 
data were drawn either directly from the original applicatio: we 
ermits on file in the local building inspector’s office or from record Publ 
Sonia kept by the inspector. vi 

From the remaining 16 cities having a population of 25,0) 
over either no report was obtained or the one received was so !rag Publ 
mentary as to be of no use in compiling the report. In the mou Scho 
the reason for not obtaining data from these cities was that tiey a 
either had no building code or had one that did not require fu! Store 
reports as to the number and cost of the different kinds of building ine 
specified by the questionnaire sent out by the bureau. 

This report is a summarization of the most important facts + 
by the data collected. A complete report presenting the da’ 
detail will be issued later in bulletin form. 

Table 1 shows the total number and estimated cost of each o! thy 
different kinds of new buildings covered by permits issued in the 
272 cities from which reports were received, the per cent that eacli 
kind is of the total number and the per cent that the cost of each 
kind is of the total cost, together with the average cost per building. 
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TavLtE 1.—BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN 272 CITIES IN 1922, BY KIND OF BUILDINGS. 



















































































































Buildings for which Cost of building 
permits were issued. | —_ 
| 

we en —<<-———=eewm—mr| A Verage 

Kind of building. Per | Per cost per 

; 1, meet building. 

Number. | S82 | Amount. | cnt | —" 

of | of 
total. | | total. | 
Residential buildings. 
(nate anon cacecescecghiersers 183,538 | 40.2] $772,359,368| 20.7 | $4. 208 
Two-family dwellings... .. wosesccecs Jas céaosace 36, 827 7.9 240, 937, 766 9.6 | 6,632 
Onefamily and two-family dwellings with 
SOUPGN CII 0 6. do cobs secs ccs cctccesese 5, O11 a 46, 233, 305 | 1.8 9, 226 
Multifamily apartments............-.-..++----- 9, 610 2.1 | 433,161,998 | 17.2 | 45, G74 
\Vulti-family apartments with stores combined... 1,128 2 33, 507, 395 | 1.3 29, 705 
tb Jia. ad abd tekde cht sderpcwddasnsese cal 159 Gy | 75, 313, 241 | 3.0 | 473, 668 
EE ee ee 71 (*) 1, 461, 997 l | 20, 592 
SPUN, Sabi nartcklesscsp se ccnectcesthesccsscs 147 (1) 24, 199, 369 | 1.0 | 164,625 
Re ntti adh dh eneethaens 235, 991 51.6 | 1,627,174,939 | 64.6 | 6, 895 
Nonresidential buildings. | ied 
Amusement buildings. .......... dd wade ts... 828 2 54, 130, 970 2.1} 65, 376 
Pe Rete chalice dartacsectstentustons 1, 099 >. 43, 953,320 | | 39, 994 
Fuctories and workshops. ..................... | 4, 942 1.1 | 109,820,861) 4.4] 22, 299 
Be 3, 574 -8 32, 141, 156 | 1.3 | 8, 993 
Private QATAgeS...........---2-------2e eee neeee 161, 262 35.3 | 74, 851, 452 | 3.0 144 
GerGalel «oo dob) ~o55s debe cbbedbbd-« | 2,173 5 6, 838, 479 3 8, 147 
ee a RE EEE FES 273 I 34, 748, 396 1.4 127, 284 
Office buildings DR Sede bebe hi iwendsévcstdued 1, 553 3 154, 924, 935 6.1 | 99, 758 
Public BUBGIAGA. « on a- «2-00-22 022000-cneccee sce 211 Q) 19, 979, 258 a 94, 688 
Public works and utilities..................... 345 se 24,085, 142 1.6 | 69, 812 
Schools aud dilwragies............--....2--222ee- 954 2 | 147, 903, 704 5.9 155, 035 
ERE Se ee eer 25, 121 5.5 7, 544, 686 + 300 
Stables and barns........... red veccgsot seneeeed 1,415 3] 1, 561, 810 1} 1,104 
Steres @NGWRTOMOIUGEGS. .... .... 2 cc- 5. soceeccecs. 15, 506 3.4 | 171, 654, 287 6.8 | 11, 070 
er ee tee memmadlasea 6 owe 1, 838 .4 7, 860, 197 a 4.276 
(SS Ey ee eee ae 221, 094 48.4 | 891, 998, 653 35. 4 $034 
tabs cart dn 95 64 6a orth epee sen od 457, O85 | 100.0} 2 519 173,502 | 100.0 | 5, 511 
| 








1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 






The above table shows that 51.6 per cent of the total number of 
buildmgs for which permits were issued were residential buildings 
and that 64.6 per cent of the total estimated cost of all new buildings 
was spent for residence construction. 

Of the 235,991 residential buildings projected 183,538, or 40.2 per 
cent of the total number of buildings, were one-family houses, and 
the sum of $772,359,368, or 30.7 per cent of the total estimated cost 
of all new buildings, was to be spent in their construction. 

The average estimated cost of a one-family house was $4,208. In 
Bulletin No. 318 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics it is shown that 
the average estimated cost of a one-family house in 1921 was $3,967, 
and in 1920 was $4,319. This change in the average cost probably is 
due largely to fluctuation in thé cost of building aderiel. It must 
be borné in mind that the costs of buildings as stated in these tables 
are ‘‘estimated costs,” the estimate being made by the builder when 
applying for his permit. Sometimes a change is made in the plans 
which necessitates a change in the cost of the buildings; again, the 
cost may be understated, in some cities because the fees for permits 
are based on the stated cost of the building, and in others because the 
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assessor looks over the records of the building inspector, some people 
~— thus to keep the assessed value of the building low. 

mong nonresidential buildings the greatest number erected wore 
private garages. They comprised 35.3 per cent of the total numbey 
of new buildings, but their cost was only 3 per cent of the total cos 
Private garages are almost always built on the same lot as a dwelling 
house and have come to be considered almost as much a necessity 
as a kitchen. In the nonresidential group the largest amount 6f 
money spent was for stores and warehouses, 6.8 per cent of the whole 
cost being spent for this class of buildings. 

In spite of the fact that the present has been denounced as a “ jazz 

age,’’ it will be noticed that in 1922 there were more churches than 
amusement buildings built in cities having a population of 25,000 or 
over. Under the head of amusement buildings are listed theaters 
motion-picture theaters, bathing beaches, grandstands, lodge rooms. 
etc. However, while there were more churches built than amuse. 
ment buildings, over $10,000,000 more was spent for the construction 
of amusement buildings than for churches. 
A careful study of this table shows that while only 51.6 per cent of 
the new buildings erected in 1922 were residential, this is of greater 
relative importance than the figure seems to indicate. For it will be 
seen that 35.3 per cent of the total number of new buildings were 
private garages and 5.5 per cent were sheds, and that while these two 
classes of buildings thus make up the vast majority of the nonresi- 
dential buildings erected, since their average cost was only $464 and 
$300, respectively, they were comparatively of minor importance. 
Therefore, although nonresidential buildings comprised 48.4 per cent 
of the total number of all new buildings, if the private garages and 
sheds are deducted, all other classes of nonresidential buildings com- 
bined account for only 7.6 of the total number of new buildings. 

This preponderance of dwelling houses over large nonresidential 
buildings shows that even more effort was being made to alleviate 
the shortage of dwelling houses during 1922 than during 1921. 

Table 2 shows in comparison the number and per cent of families 
provided for in each of the different kinds of dwellings in the 262 
cities from which reports were received for both 1921 and 1922. 
TaBLE 2—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSED IN DWELLINGS For 


WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 262 IDENTICAL CITIES IN 1921 AND 1922, BY 
KIND OF DWELLING. 












































Number of build- 
ings for which per- Families provided for 
mits were issued. 
Kind of dwelling. a 
Number. Per cent 
1921 1922 ae 
1921 1922 1921 1922 
One-family dwellings....................-------- 132,121 | 181,128 | 132,121 | 181,128] 58.3 7.7 
Two-family dwellings... ............-.......---- 17,117 | 36,239 | 34,234] 72,478] 15.1] 191 
One-family and two-family dwellings with ‘ 
cbs nenrctecsosssecquescacs 3, 449 4, 993 5, 267 7, 820 2.3 2. ! 
Multi-family apartments... ..................... 4,924 9,592 | 52,139] 110,789} 23.0) 29.2 
Multi-family apartments with stores combined. . . 571 1,079 2, 898 7, 133 is 1.9 
We eeabS phcecdescsedeeessscccsncnesseces: 158,182 | 233,031 | 226,659 | 379,348] 100.0] 100.0 
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This table shows the tremendous increase in the number of families 

rovided with new homes in 262 identical cities in 1922 as compared 
with 1921, the buildings for which permits were issued in 1922 provid- 
ing for over 150,000 more families than were cared for by the build- 
ings erected in 1921. Nearly 50,000 more families were to be housed 
in one-family dwellings in 1922 than in 1921. The number of families 
to be accommodated in apartment houses was more than double that 
of 1921. 

One of the most interesting facts brought out by this table is the 
increase in the number of families to ‘be housed in multi-family 
apartment houses. In 1921, 55,037, or 24.3 per cent of the new 
family accommodations, were in the two classes of apartment houses, 
while in 1922 the number had increased to 117,922 families, or 31:1 
yer cent of the total. There was also a marked gain in the number of 
 niligs to be domiciled in two-family houses in 1922 as compared with 
the previous year, 72,478 families in 1922, composing 19.1 per cent 
of the total number of families provided for, being provided for in 
this class of dwellings as compared with 34,234, or 15.1 per cent, in 
1921. 

On the other hand, the percentage of the total number of families 
housed in one-family dwellings had fallen from 58.3 in 1921 to 47.7 
in 1922. 

This large increase in the percentage of families provided for in two- 
family dwellings and in apartment houses is in a large measure 
accounted for c the fact that a very small percentage of the new 
one-family dwellings erected were built to rent, and therefore a family 
which could not afford to build was almost compelled to live in an 
apartment or a two-family house. The two-family house is gaining 
quite a foothold in cities which previously have had few, if any, of 
this class of dwelling. It is more economical in construction, and it 
is a common practice for the owner to rent one part to help him pa 
for the building. Many of these houses are so constructed that wit 
very little expense they can be converted into one-faimily dwellings, 
the owner’sintention being to do this as soon as his home is paid for. 

Table 3 shows the number and cost of each of the different kinds 
of buildings for the 262 cities from which reports were received in both 
1921 and 1922 and the percentage of increase or decrease in the 
number and in the cost in 1922 as compared with 1921. 
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TABLE 3.—NUMBER AND COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISsUurpny, 
262 IDENTICAL CITIES IN 1921 AND 1922, BY KIND OF BUILDING. ™ 
























































Buildings for which permits were issued in— | ial cent of in. 
creas +) or 
: decrease () 
| in 1929 ae 
| Compared 
| Wi 
Residential buildings. | 
One-family dwellings................-. 132,121 | $524,832,308 | 181,128 | $765,454,573 | +37.1 
Tweofamily dwellings................- 17,117 114,682,111 | 36,239 240, 399, 216 |-+111.7 
One-family and two-family dwellings 
with stores combined............... 3,449 32,929,779 4,903 46,101,605 | +-44.8 
Multi-family apartments. ............. 4,924 206, 904,311 9, 502 432, 766,448 | +94. 5 
Multi-family apartments with stores 
RONG id 5k 60 ds kd op widdcacdid 571 13, 996, 679 1,079 33,185,795 | +89. 0 
etree I lll ep TE pe 98 39, 676, 010 154 75,110,241 | +57. 1 
Lodging houses... .............2-0s00- 27 476, 559 70 1,452,497 |+159.: 
AE GS OIE IRE AE? 132 7,638, 505 147 24,199, 869 | +11. 4 
TN ee eee eT 158,439 | 941,136, 262 | 233,402 | 1,618,670,244 | +47.3 
Nonresidential buildings. 
Amusement buildings................- 777 62,511,117 807 52,672,270 | +3.9 
CAs, sisiisein dein b's s sho 9465 nse 0bbes 918 29, 201, 444 1,043 42,699,670 | +13. 6 
Factories and workshops. ...........-. 3, 754 73, 517, 959 4,835 108,731, 201 | +28. 
el peg a ae 2,677 26,913, 361 3, 502 31,702, 406 | +30. 8 
ETAVALC PMTOROS... no. coccocncaccoccess 118, 854 59,472,234 | 159,029 73,016,670 | +33. s 
Service stations. ...............-...--- 1,595 3,773,125 | 2,114 6,659,379 | +32. 5 
Upumtitaabions. 22.22.26. .0505--nnsee-oses 161 19, 132, 734 260 34,667,796 | +67. 1 
SS 6 oo oon ochecwesesessece 1,492 | 114,111,049] 1,499] 154,165,785|) +.5 
Public buildings...................... 157 16, 461, 532 209 19,953,081 | +33. 1 91,9 
Public works and utilities. ...........-. 241 14,591, 976 339 23,952, 892 | +40. 7 42 
Schools and libraries. -...........--...- 780 90, 239, 217 943 146, 266, 604 | +20.9 2.1 
Sheds......... leat shi as ch cevamdle ta 27,397 8,938, 243 | 24,389 7,420,401} —11.0) —17. 
Senees GIG WANTS. 2.2... 8. cece 10, 207 5, 431, 047 1,383 1,550,795 | —86. 5 
_  EERETST Eee eee” 11,477 | 101,098,276 | 15,230] 169,853,232 | +32.7) <0) 
A a ae 5, 366 12, 872,101 1, 659 7,760,141 | —69.1 —30.7 
IE ey Cay ae 185,853 | 638,355,415 | 217,250 | 881,072,273 | +16.9 x, 
Grand total...............-..... 344, 292 | 1, 579,491,677 | 450,652 | 2, 499,742,517 | +30. 9 
i i 








It will be seen that there was a large increase in both the number 
and cost of all classes of residential buildings in 1922; the increase 
in number ranging from 11.4 per cent in the case of “all other” 
residential to 159.3 per cent for lodging houses, and the increase in 
cost from 40 per cent for one-family and two-family dwellings with 
stores combined to 216.8 per cent for ‘‘all other” residential. 

In all cases, except two-family houses and one-family and two- 
family houses with stores combined, the increase in cost was greater 
than the increasein number. This would tend to show that consi ruc- 
tion costs had materially advanced since 1921. It will be seen that 
the number of one-family houses increased only 37.1 per cent while 
the number of e-temaity houses and apartment houses advanced 
111.7 per cent and 94.8 per cent, respectively. There was an increase 
of 47.3 per cent in the total number of residential buildings in |{22 
as compared with 1921, and an increase of 72 per cent in their cost. 

The number of all the major classes of nonresidential building 
showed an increase (sheds, stables, and barns and “all other’ non- 
residential being of small importance). The increases ranged 
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from five-tenths of 1 per cent for office buildings to 67.1 per cent for 
‘nstitutions (hospitals, homes, ete.). The money expended in the 
construction of these major classes of nonresidential buildings, with 
one exception, also showed an increase. The exception was that 
of amusement buildings, which showed a decrease of 15.7 per cent. 
From this it would seem that a smaller type of theater and motion- 
ieture theater was becoming more popular, which probably is espe- 
cially true of the motion-picture house. 

The total number of nonresidential buildings increased 16.9 per cent 
and the total cost 38 per cent. There was an increase of 30.9 per 
cent in the total number of all buildings (both residential and non- 
residential) and 58.3 per cent in the total cost. 

Table 4 shows the number of families provided for and the ratio of 
families provided for to each 10,000 population in each city from 
which data were received for the three years 1920, 1921, and 1922. 
Tanie 4.-NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PER- 


MITS WERE ISSUED AND RATIO OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR T ‘Hj 
OF POPULATION, 1920, 1921, AND 192, BY CITIES. wee eal ee ee 





























| wy -2— eee provided | Ratio of families pro- 
: | for in buildings for which vided for to es h 
City. sc ae permits were issued. | 10,000 of nopelation. 
1920 1921 | 1922 1920 | 1921 1922 
pen 5 pleat thea mie | os m08} 0) m4} 85] (1) | 2] 15 
Aimny NOY) asta | “un aon] Be] Bs] aee| | Si 
AlenteOts Pied chad. <. - sence | 73, 502 113 102 299/ 15.4] 13.9, 812 
Altoonay Bas; -~5-++++-----20-+-++ omy 4 91 218| 129] 15.1) 362 
sterdam, N.Y .-...-+-++0---+- 3,529 ) 70 113 1 20, 9 33. 
Anderson, Ind. Ee 29° 767 (*) 37 56 (15 12,4 1k ; 
Asheville, NoC....-c....-c0c-<--- | 28) 507 (1) 374 365 | (2) 131.2| 1280 
Atlanta, Ga... -.--..e-.eeeeeeree 200, 616 1, 176 1614} 3,500 586] 805) 17&9 
Atlantic City, N. J......-...-0++- | 50, 707 137 366 1,057 | 27.0] 72.2{ 2085 
Auburn, N. ¥..... TM he 36, 192 35 28 * 42 971 7.7| 116 
Augusta, Ga A waa < > le 52, 548 279 342 362| 53.1] 65.1| 6&9 
pee oe paren i, 45 126 263} 12. 34. 6 72.3 
I Pdde se adic o dbédiieccee 733, 826 2, 161 2 176 4 oA 20 ‘ 0.7 | ay 
pT EE ee ere 25, 978 (i *' 66 “7 (1) On 4 38, 
Battle Creek, Mich 36, 164 $9 127 196 | 54 oil sie 
Bay City, Mich. ..-...-... + + eis 47, 554 (2) 137 61 ay °) 33 28 
eee Pree eee 76, 754 27 5 7 35,7 77.9 
Bellingham, BPO. 6b y « <r emasdeee 257 585 (1) Y ay. , ‘a7 ay : a y a He 
Berkeley, Calif. ....2-.-.-.02.0.0. | 56,063 | (1) 7066} 1,113) @) | 1259] 1985 
a ee . YS elle Gian 50, 358 40 82 94 7.9 16.3 | 18.7 
Binghs oy NY 2 20--+ ee: wt 66, 800 122 327 544 ix,3/ 49.0) S84 
ingham, Ala...........-...- 178, 306 (4) 1,659 1, 458 () 92.8 |} 81.5 
a ston, Re 28, 725 (1) 27 64 — «| 9.4 | 22.3 
ES ES EE ee 74 78 3, 43 3 7 5. 
Bridgepert, Gaal. 2....-se iasas| mas] aoe} 500] oee| oeal ine 
ig — bas 13, 53 2: 23.2} 281 7.4 
alee oe a = = 84 87, 5.4] 127) 22 
ES éiiiihs +6 — amity > ian 37 35 118 626 a3i msi 05 
DUNNO MIE: degsee-.-c na. --.- 600,775| 1,427| 2,405| 3,079| 282] 403| ons 
DUG Micidcncpe..-icuny..0. 41,611 a wre “i9| a1] Lol] 46 
Cambridge, Mass.-.----..20.02.. 109, 694 12 43 237| 11] 39| 216 
vamden, N.J....--2.----.2+----- j 32 145 433 28} 1251 372: 
anton, Ohi0............-.++---+. 87; 091 312 403 660 | 35.8! 46.3 o58 
Codar Rapids, lowa.............. 45, 566 139 331 448; 41.5| 726] 9&3 
Charleston, B.C. ---2..---200+0++- 67, 957 187 204 287 | 27.5) 30.0 42.2 
charleston, W. Va............---. 39, 607 275 712 424} 69.4] 179.8] 107.1 
Charlotte, N od. 46, 338 5 322 195 9. 5 5 
Chattenc’ Tr TA ss cb ahaa dhe 4 6, 338 176 322 695 38.01 69.5 150. 0 
ne ty ee es + th eumt's 64. a a “ 226 303 9.3) 39.0) 52.3 
z 5 OS ee or eee : 59 76 14; 13.7 17.6 
Chester, Pa 58, 030 59 7 
hester, PB... ....-20---2-0n0+--- t 4 122} 10,2 8. 21. 
on, , ET 2, 701, 705 3,003 | 12,252] 24,297| 1 * ¥d ; 
Chicooen Ba v1, . . . 1.1 45.3 89. 7 
one " Sales cok ammap 4 36, au Fy 338 342] 45.8] 65.7 04. 4 
<Icero, Lil... .. ee eee eee 5 5s 828 ry 100. 7 1s. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.................. 401, 247 444 1, 161 2,609| if.1| 289 £0 
Clarksburg, W. Va............... 27, 869 (1) ” 163 188] (1) 58 on 3 
civeland, Ohio SE Sine ART 796, 841 2, 768 4, 084 5, 153 34 7 51.3 617 
Clifton, NoJo...--0-o.--syeneeee 26,470} (2) ” 540 ‘665 | (2) | 204.0] 251.2 
olorado Springs, Colo............ 30, 105 () 116 247 1 2 5 2. 
Columbia 8 C r : ati ( ) 38. 5 82.0 
a OD, a 37, 524 138 241 318] 36.8] 642 $4.7 

















' Not reported. 
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City. 


Population, 
1920. 


Number of families provided 
for in buildings for which 


permits were issued. 


Ratio of families 
for to 


vided 





1920 


1921 


1922 


1920 





CR icc dcccceessacetess 
Se ee 
Council Bluffs, lowa..........---- 
NE won cegncndsope 
Cranston, SC OIREDEA a ae eT es 
Cumberland, Md............-..---- 
CCS st on he tecsees ss « 
Danville, eae 
ER VGMDOFL, LOW 6 00-20008-50- 
a ee reer ee a 
er eee ey 
Denver, Colo............------+-- 
Des Moines, Iowa.........-..---- 
tet i a ai 
Dubuque, Iowa...........--.-..--- 
APNE ISIE « 6s do 0 d55h5- 0% 0-4 <- 
ae re 
East Cleveland, Ohio...........-- 
a age a a 
Maat Gemage, Mo Ji cc... cbse 
Beet St. Louis, Bib. ..............- 
BOSS OG). i Lae 
Oe SO ee ee 


i SS aT 
A, ae eee 
_ See ae 
Everett, Waah.....:......:......-. 
Fall River, Mass...............-.- 
MONS, bo ccc ec nccstccces 
DOL cod... ...-.<-433--- 
Fort Smith, Ark................-- 
Fort Wayne, Ind................- 
a MG a 
EEE csc abaivecaeessctice- 
aa ae 
, CES) aaa 
Grand Rapids, Mich.............. 
J |} ye 
Hamilton, Ohio.................- 
OS ee 
Hamtramck, Mich.............-. 
a eee 
Hartford, Conn...... ES ee 


Huntington, W. Va..... Serect<as 
Indianapolis, Ind...............-.. 
Irvington, N. on ® (ae... ee 
Jackson, Mich .................-..- 
Jacksonville, Fla...............-- 
Jamestown, N. Y.......-...-- yea§ 
Jersey City, N.J...........-.....- 
UL Ae eee 
SS DR EU a ne 
Kalamazoo, Mich................- 
Kansas City, Kans..............- 
Kansas City, Mo.................- 
CTT .05.5 <> ocatloasccecce 
pS, , ES ee ee ae 
ov, San et gee en 


Ce 


Lépees Meek; Arle... .........2..... 
1 Not reported. 
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2,477 
509 
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220 
139 
3, 604 
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TaBLE 4.—NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN BUILDINGS FOR WHICH pyr. 
MITS WERE ISSUED, ETC.—Continued. 
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Long i 
Lorain 
Los Ar 
LouisvV 
Lowell 
Lyneh! 
Lynn, 
McKee 
Macon 
Madisc 
Maldet 
Mansfi 
Manch 
Marior 
{edfor 
Memp! 
Meride 
Miami 
Milwa' 
Minne: 
Mobile 
Moline 
Monte! 
Montg 
Mount 
Munci 
Muske 
Musko 
Nashv 
Newal 
Newal 
New | 
New I 
New I 
Newbi 
New |} 
New | 
New 
Newp 
Newp 
Newp 
New | 
Newt 
New ' 
Niaga 
Norfo! 
Norris 
Norw: 
Oakla 
Oak F 
Ogder 
Oklah 
Omah 
Orang 
Oshke 
Pasad 
Passa 
Pater: 
Pawt 
Pensa 
Peori: 
Perth 
Peter 
Phila 
Phoel 
Pitts! 
Pittsf 
Plain 
Ponti 
Port. 
Porth: 
Porth 
Ports 
Ports 


IN 
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LE 4.—-NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PER- 
_ MITS WERE ISSUED, ETC.—Continued. 








Long Beach, Calif...........--... | 
Lorain, Oh1O......------+--- sees 
Los Angeles, Calif................ 
Louisville, Ky Se cecesocssesesccecs 
Lowell, Mass TT TTTTLCLL LTT | 
Lynchburg, Va.........-.---....- 
Pee OT ae ae ee 
McKeesport, Pa eee bebe econ eesesecs | 
Macon, Stes 6 3 666.6 6Sd wee dus secs 
eee ee eee eee 
ES eee 
ree ee eee eee 
Manchester, fe ee eee 
Marion, Ohio.............. 
{edford, ee eee 
Memphis, EE eee ee 
ve a eee 
Miami, Fla.......--------........ 
Milwaukee, Wis bdeteese ss 
Minneapolis, Minn......... 
Thy ae 
Moline, Ill.......-.-.-----...--..- 
eS OY eee 
Montgomery, Ala...--............ 
Mount Vernon, N. Y............. 
Muncie, Ind.......-....- 
ee 
ee 
tl) Se i re 
ee | ee ee 
Ns Ie nian 0 6 68 005 os see 
New bedford, aa ee eee 
New Brunswick, N.J....... Reak« 
New Britain, Conn............... 
Newburg, N. Y 
New Haven, Conn................ 
New London, Conn...... bate paah 
New Orlents, 1@....0%............ 
NewieeG sis. cmessese.....5.... 
yo Ee eee 
Newport News, Va............... 
New Rochelle, N.Y 
N@WO0M, BENS 2. 205465%.... eines 
New York, tt Ne. ek 
eee 
af eee aes 
Sy ee oe 
Neg EI cine 5.6. on see — 
LO ee ee 
Lo ee 
Lo 0 ee ee 
Oklahoma City, Okla............. 
i ee ee 
io Ee ee ee ee 
Lo. oe Oe eee 
Pasadena, Calif................... 
x ), eee 
i, ©) © SSSPeSSesaeem 
POWHICNOEY Mts B... J. 0..05..2.20- 
PUepennes WUiNs.......-.......... 
PU oo 
Perth Amboy, N.J............... 
PORMPRMIIEA WO... o.oo. .0s---.-.- 





RL RRS, > ee 
a 4} See 
Pomme, Mie ................... 
Port Huron, Mich.............. a 
Portland, Me 
Portland, Oreg................... 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Portsmouth, Va 


' Not reported 
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Population, 
1920. 


55, 593 
37, 295 
576, 673 
234, 891 
112, 759 
30, 070 
99, 148 
46, 781 


49, 103 
27, 824 
78, 384 
27, 891 
39, 038 
162, 351 
29, 867 
29,571 
457, 147 
380, 582 
60,777 
30, 734 
28, 810 
43, 464 
42,726 
36, 524 
36, 570 
30, 277 
118, 342 
414, 524 


26, 718 | 


121, 217 
32,779 
59, 316 
30, 366 

162, 537 
25, 688 

387, 219 
29, 317 
30, 255 
35, 596 
36, 213 
46, 054 

5, 620, 048 
50, 760 

115, 777 
32, 319 
27, 743 

216, 261 
39, 858 
32, 804 
91, 295 

191, 601 
33, 268 
33, 162 
45, 354 
63,841 

135, 875 
64, 248 
31,035 
76, 121 
41, 707 
31,012 

1, 823, 779 
29, 053 

588, 343 
41,763 
27, 700 
34, 273 
25, 944 
69, 272 

258, 288 
33,011 
54, 387 


Number of families provided 
for in buildings for which 
permits were issued. 


Ratio of families pro- 
vided for to each 
10,000 of population. 
































| 
1920 1921 | 1922 
(2) 3,882] 7, 061 
117 146 96 
10, 986 19, 572 28, 033 
(*) 677 1,548 
162 259 | 210 
(") 50 | 104 
20 140 | 135 
35 127 | 190 
90 162 | 254 
80 283 | 603 
108 94 89 
(1) 72 145 
91 210 273 
1) 44 | 68 
112 256 | 501 
479 1,245} 2,244 
(1) 71 117 
( 1) (1) 959 
784 2, 212 2, 964 
1,572 3,574 4, 663 
7 140 135 
(1) 38 69 
(1) 276 503 
53 83 105 
156 246 | 834 
65 64 103 
324 129 | 115 
(1) 260 | 318 
185 470 696 
397 1,393 | 2,292 
(1) 52 | 108 
255 522 | RR0 
(1) 129 | 170 
176 215 293 
(1) 64 136 
257 444 747 
(1) 89 101 
791 2,335 3, 426 
(1) 12 i) 
(@) 45 40 
(1) 63 19 
170 247 | 532 
123 249 | 5&3 
12, 521 1,360 | 91,164 | 
150 286 | 422 | 
359 | 419 732 
(1) | 31 135 
(1) 72 110 
1, 120 2,681 4,313 
192 720 1, 065 
() 477 413 
(*) 1, 724 1, 398 
678 1,298} 1,784 
(1) 55 116 
(1) 64 78 
(1) 1, 262 | 1, 225 
68 426 376 
156 587 | 685 
115 277 466 
(1) (?) 98 | 
154 300 | 432 
31 119 | 77 
(1) 74 | 119 
(1) 2, 406 10, 453 
(*) 407 714 
553 1, 335 2,711 
42 43 110 
1) 135 265 
f 60 35 
G3 219 173 
(1) 207 396 
(1) 3, 136 3, 658 
( 113 261 
67 121 103 
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1920 1921 1922 
(1) 698.3 | 1,270.1 
31.4] 39.1] 25.7 
90.5 | 339.4) 486.1 
() 28. 8 | 65.9 
14.4 23.0 | 18.6 
(1) 16. 6 | 34.6 
2.0 14.1 | 13.6 
7.5 27.1 | 40.6 
17.0 30.6 | 47.9 
20.8 73.7 | 157.1 
22. 0 19.1 | 18.1 
1) 25.9 | 52.1 
11.6 26.8 34.8 
1) | 15.8] 244 
28.7 | 65.6 | 128.3 
29.5 76.7 | 138.2 
23.8 | 39. 2 
(1) | 3243 
17.1 48.4 | 64.8 
41.3 93.9 122. 5 
12.7 23.0 22. 2 
1) 12.4 22.5 
) 95.8 | 174.6 
12.2 | 19.1 | 24.2 
36.5 | 57.6] 195.2 
17.8 17.5 | 28. 2 
RR. 6 35.3 | 31.4 
l) | 8&9 105, 0 
15.6] 39.7] 58.8 
9.6 33.6 | 69.8 
1) 19.5 | 40, 4 
21.0 43.1 72.6 
1) 39, 4 5L.9 
20.7 36.2 49,4 
1) 21.1 44.8 
15.8 27.3 46.0 
(1) 34. 6 39.3 
20.4/| 60.3 R85 
1) 4.1 3.1 
(1) 14.9 13.2 
Q) | 17.7] 5.3 
46.9 68.2 | 146.9 
26.7 54.1 126.6 
22.3 91.4 162.2 
929. 6 56.3 $3.1 
31.0 36.2 63.2 
9.6 41.8 
L) 26.0 39.6 
51.8 124.0 199. 4 
48,2 180.6 267.2 
(1) 145.4 125.9 
(1) 188.8 153. 1 
35. 4 67.7 93.1 
1) 16.5 34.9 
1) 19.3 23.5 
(1) 278.3 270. 1 
26.3 66.7 58.9 
11.5 43.2 50. 4 
17.9 43.1 72.5 
1) (1) 31.6 
20. 2 39.4 56.8 
7.4 26. 4 18.5 
(1) 23.9 38.4 
(1) 13. 2 57.3 
(1) 140. 1 245.8 
a¢!i 27 46.1 
10.1 10.3 26.3 
oy i Bi 95.7 
Q) | 17.5 10. 2 
Q) | 84.4 66.7 
G@) | 299 57.2 
(1) 121. 4 141.6 
(1) 34.2 79.1 
12.3 22. 2 18.9 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN BUILDINGS FOR WHICH 
MITS WERE ISSUED, ETC.—Concluded. 










































































” Number of families prov vided “Rat io of fam 
: for in buildings for which vided for 
City. | —— permits were issued. 10,000 of pop 
1920 | 1921 | 1922 1920 1921 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.............. 35, 000 55 60 128 15.7 17. 
Providence, R. | ties ont lena 237, 595 187 566 1,135 7.9 23.8 
Sees Otic. .... «3... GS. 43,050 100 288 250 23.2 66. 9 
Quincy, Sa ee ae eae 35, 978 11 20 81 3.1 5.6 
Se N.S Sd. 4, kh ae 17, 876 141 404 667 29.5 84. 4 
GS Se are 58, 593 216 169 191 36.9 28.8 
SE SS od hab ins sp dbbn-s« 107, 784 122 () 333 11.3 1) 
Mere, MNOS. 2... . 2's. ebb. 28, 823 (2) 152 179 (1) 52.7 
Hichmond, Ind................... 26, 765 (1) 41 S4 (4) 15.3 
BeeeeOT 4 WH... 6.2... -. dees... 171, 567 222 741 1, 363 12.9] 43.2 
Roanoke, RRR AES treet 50, 842 136 351 563 26.7 | 69.0 
Roehester, hl ere eee 295, 750 336 1,319 1, 865 11.4] 44.6 
Roekford, a ct BT... ba «one 65,651 198 351 | 380 92231 SO5 
Rock Island, il.....-.....-.-.... 35, 177 60 94 | 128 7.1!) 26.7 
Sacramento, Calif................. 65, 908 274 737 | 1, 187 41.6 | 111.8 
Saginaw, Mich Ore oe eee 61, 993 398 251 509 64.3) 40.5 
St. Joseph aS oe 77,939 388 7 225 49.8 | 9 
meee WR... .00.... nnn. 772, 897 (1) 2,072 4,013 G) | 26.8 
F&O ee eee ee 234, 698 (2) 2, 194 2,535 © | @ 
OY” a ee 42,529 10 21 42 2. 4 | 1.9 
Salt Lake City, Utah... ... 25.4. 148, 110 379 826 | 893 32.1 69.9 
San Antonio, Tex...............- 161, 379 1) 1,718 1, 654 GQ) 4 106.5 
San Diego,C i nudk..., abs... 74, 683 1) 1, 450 1, 900 () | 1942 
San Francisco, Calif.............. 508, 676 1, 098 2,683 6, 283 21.6 52.7 
SS” a eee 39, 642 (1) 300 388 (1) 75.7 ; 
Savann ah, eres eae 83, 252 (1) 347 295 (1) 41.7 ’ 
Schenectady, mm. Bad.ad...) ade... 88, 723 89 193 336 10.0 21.8 
Seranton, Pree eee 137,783 (1) 75 406 (1) | 5.4 
Seattle, Wash.............-...... 815, 312 (1) 1,961 2, 920 (*) 62.2 
Sheboygan, Wis.................- 30,955 (1) 90 77; () | 21 
te nd ee 43, 874 643 1,157 1,270} 146.6 | 263.7 
Sioux City, lowa.........-.....-- 71, 227 (1) 638 728}. () | 89.6 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak..-............ 25, 202 @) 303 357] () 120, 2 
Somerville, _ “ER Grae 93, 091 5 204 401 5 21.9 
South Bend, Ind.............. ein 70, 983 549 665 1, 598 77.3 93. 7 | 
Spokane, Wash................... 104, 437 (1) 438 517] (*) 41.9 5 
Springfield, Ti.................... 59, 183 169 210 173 28. 6 35.5 
Springfield, Si ddiché-< «cp Shlno os 129,614 463 827 1,723 35.7 63.8 
ringfield, a ee 39, 631 () 194 298 (1) 49.0 9 
ringfield, Ohio... ..- oat Se 60, 840 240 253 357 39. 4 41.6 7 
Stamford, ETE ars erent 35, 096 185 190 397 52.7 54,1 
Stoekton, Calif........- ae > 40, 296 () 624 583 (*) 154.9 7 
Superior, Wis ae Oe 39, 671 32 104 96 8.1 26. 2 2 
Sh re oe 171,717 (2) 627 968 (1) 36. 5 i 
acoma, Wash a Se 96, 965 447 843 862 16.1 86.9 
Los cities am ace te 51, 608 (1) @) 422 (*) (1) 
Taunton, RR eet re 37, 137 (1) (4) 129 (1) (1) 
Terre Haute, Sr eR Pee 66, 083 74 758 405 11.2] 1147 
Toledo, MEE tehdo tian dna sd 243, 164 () 600 1,126 (1) 24.7 
Topeka, DS a cike cntiha on padre -< 50,022 63 188 342 12.6 37.6 
Trenton, 4 Saye 119, 289 170 317 556 14.3 26.6 
I Btwn Maline + <i-dith op « 72,013 34 86 170 4.7 11.9 6 
ile dirs while «ae dhe oa 72,075 1,328 1,138 1,753 184. 3 157.9 2 
Be gn ore 94, 156 91 478 S42 9.7 50. 8 S 
Waltham, Mass................... 30,915 (2) 137 114 Q 44.3 | 
Warren, Obio....................- 27, 050 (1) 171 176 (1) 63.2 
Washington, D. C................ 437,571 (1) 2,195 5, 266 9, 50. 2 
Waterbury. Ee alt oe od 91,715 320 271 284 4.9 29. 5 ] 
Waterloo, lowa................... 36, 230 114 lil 106 31.5 30.6 | 29.3 
>» BD teeGil 6 o-e8 8.1 | 
West Hoboken, N.J.............. 40, 074 3 56 138 7] 14.0] 
West New York, N.J............ 926] (1) 269 3531 (2) 89. 9 | 0 
Wheeling oe Va ee eee 56, 208 6 261 352 11.7 46. 4 | 
Wichita, Kans.................... 72,217 (1) 1,336 1,366} @ 185.0 | 
ar. 73, 833 30 82 506 1] 111] 
Wilmington, Del............-.--- 110, 168 83 66 128] 7.5] 6.0| 5 
Wilmington, N.C................ 33, 372 0) 165 184| (1) 49.4 | l 
bo elie EE aE Ge ee 48, 395 215 356 2 44,4 73,6 | 0 
Woonsocket, R.I.................- 43, 496 159 369 619 36.6 $4.8 | 12.3 
Worcester, =. 6 Soe SO BG 179, 754 453 715 820} 25.2] 89.8) 45.6 
, “““ See geeeED 100, 176 0) 433 686} (1) 43.2) 68.5 
York, Pa Ce ep ae ae ee 47, 152 21 66 182 4.5 14.0 | 8.6 
Youngstown, DIED. cdtecubdmthocd 132, 358 333 724 734 25.2 54.7 V3. 5 
IDs da cakse- «oh. ecey ad 29,569} () 56 145| (1) 189} 49.0 
cities, 1920........ 27,914,946} 81,124 |..........|.......... oe ae 
Total4262 cities, 1921........ 36,784,807 |.......... Nk, GR wile 61.6 
272 cities, 1922........ OR Fee eS | eee Ee |} 102.6 





1 ~ 1 Not reported. 
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The table shows complete reports from 162 cities in 1920. These 
cities had a population of 27,914,946 and homes were provided in 
‘he new buildings for 81,124 families, which is at the rate of 29.1 
families per 10,000 of population. In 1921 schedules were received 
from 262 eities and the number of families provided for by the new 
buildmg was 226,659. The population of these cities shown by 
the census of 1920 was 36,784,807. The ratio of families provided 
for was therefore 61.6 per 10,000 of population. The returns for 
1922 are complete for 272 cities, having a population of 37,252,627 
and providing for 382,272 families, a ratio of 102.6 per 10,000 of 
population. } . . trae 

lt will be noticed that there is great unevenness in the distribution 
per 10,000 by cities and even by general sections of the country; 
for instance such wide variations as the following occurred in 1922: 


en clus code debence aon 4.6 | East Cleveland, Ohio....... 313.5 
STE Ds oo ba ds ok ca 4 Ge 4.0 | Lakewood, Ohio. .......... 417.7 
Jagger meme. ELIE ANS. 4.7 | Long Beach, Calif. ........ 1,270.1 
New pamt, Misy 2. 0... snk os 3.1 | Los Angeles, Calif. ...... 486. 1 


The older cities seem to lag behind the newer communities: for 
example, Boston showed a ratio of 3.9 families to each 10,000 of 
population in 1920; this increased to 11.7 in 1921 and to 45.9 in 
i922. On the other hand, m Los Angeles the ratio was 190.5 in 
1920, 339.4 in 1921 and 486.1 in 1922. This difference is partly 
explained by the fact that Boston has used up most of the available 
building space in the city limits and has no way to expand in terri- 
tory, as it is almost entirely surrounded by smaller cities and towns 
having their own municipal government. 

New York City shows a remarkable increase in the ratio of build- 
ing to population, advancing from 22.3 per 10,000 in 1920 to 91.4 
in 1921 and 162.2 in 1922. That is to say, 12,521 families were pro- 
vided for m 1921, as compared with 51,360 in 1921 and 91,164 in 
1922. In the other two cities in the country with a population of 
over one million there was a material advance, Chicago increas- 
ing its ratio from 11.1 m 1920 to 45.3 in 1921 and 89.7 im 1922, while 
the ratio in Philadelphia increased frem 13.2 in 1921 to 57.3 in 1922. 

On the other hand, the ratio is decreasmg in a few places. In 
Muskegon, Mich., for instance, the ratio was 88.6 in 1920, in 1921 it 
had dropped to 35.3, and in 1922 to 31.4. Birmingham, Ala., 
showed a slight decrease, dropping from 92.8 in 1921 to 81.5 in 1922. 
Johnstown, Pa., Newport News, Va., and Charleston, W. Va., are 
among the few other places which show a decrease for 1922 as com- 
pared with 1921. 

_Additional information regarding building permits issued in the 
United States may be obtained from Bulletins Nos. 295 and 318 of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Montuty Lasor Revrrw 
for July, 1921, April, 1922, and October, 1922. 
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Suspension of Building to Stabilize the Building Industry. 






































EETING in New York City on May 16, 1923, the board of 0 
M governors of the American Construction Council inaugurated bi 
a campaign for the temporary suspension of all except “a 
urgently necessary building, for the regular diffusion of information th 
as to building costs and their probable trend, for the curtailment of 
credit for speculative building until the present crisis moderates, a 
and, in general, for the control and regularization of the building ax 
industry. This action, taken because of uneasiness over the rapidly wl 
mounting costs of construction, is merely the latest development in aie 
a movement which has been going on for some months past. With i. 
the beginning of the year the more conservative building journals wi 
began to point out that while prospects were good for a year of te 
intense building activity, there was a danger in the increasing costs ss 
of material and labor, which, unless they could be checked, threat- 
ened to produce a slump like that of the second half of 1920. If wm 
building costs should rise too high, there might be a buyers’ strike mi 
and a period of deflation which would harm not only the building Yo 
interests but the general prosperity of the country as a whole. yal 
Early in the season came an indication that their fears were not = 
| imaginary whén it was announced that the erection of a 3,000- ma 
) room hotel projected for Chicago had been given up temporarily fro 
| because of the tremendous rise in costs between the inception of the - 
) project and the time to begin building. 
| The cause of delay is the fact, among others, that the total cost of steel required ad 
has raised fully $800,000 from April 1, 1922, to February 1, 1923. Since February | $5 
there has been another advance which, according to the Economist, would add $100,000 lal 
more to the cost.! wr 
Shortly after this came the publication of Secretary Hoover’s letter . 
to the President recommending the withholding of contracts for g| 
State and Federal building until the demand upon the building facili- re} 
ties of the country should have somewhat diminished (see MontiLy a 
Lasor Review, May, 1923, p. 184), and this in turn was followed an 
by ——— from various parts of the country of projects relinquished 
or delayed because of high costs. tic 
In New York the situation developed rather more rapidly than up 
elsewhere. By April it was pretty generally recognized that far th 
more new construction had been cakenaien than could be acde- If 
quately handled with the men and materials available, and keen com- pr 
petition set in for such supplies of both as could be obtained. In pr 
regard to labor, the situation was made worse by the fact that there an 
was no recognized standard wage rate established by agreement set 
between the employers and workers. Labor leaders were anxious to 
establish a new official rate, but the employers considered it unwise B 
to do so. 
After several conferences the employers have decided not to sanction an official the 
revision of building trade wages, and are determined to maintain this position. In ons 
view of existing conditions in the local building labor field, however, caused by the fiel 
keen competition for workers, they have tacitly determined to pay higher wages 18 | 
but in the form of a bonus rather than an established and official scale which must sill - 





remain in force after the emergency has passed.? 













1 The American Contractor, Mar. 10, 1923, p. 16. 
2 New York Record and Guide, Apr. 21, 1923, p. 489. 
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Under this arrangement the employees were free to get what they 
could, and the employers paid what they must. As the supply of 
some kinds of workers was not nearly equal to the demand, employers 
bid against each other, and ran wages up to sensational heights in 
some instances. Labor was attracted from other places, but still 
the supply was insufficient. ! 

In regard to materials, the situation was much the same. Delays 
in transportation were added to difficulties in production, and the 
available supply was entirely inadequate for the building program 
which had been begun. A committee of 15 was appointed to con- 
sider the situation and suggest remedies, and at their first meeting, 
held early in May, it is hard to say whether the complaints against 
wages or material prices were the more bitter. Contracts for ma- 
terials made earlier in the year when prices were lower proved small 
protection against increases, it was said. 

A contract for steel made last January, at the prices used in the estimates for work 
under way is of little avail to-day, when deliveries can not be secured without pre- 
miums, without heavy expenses for tracing of cars and expediting of deliveries. 
Your sand and gravel dealers have contracted to deliver their material at $2.50 per 
vard in December, but of what value is that contract when they are deluged with 
orders for $3, $3.50, and even $4 per yard? 

The manufacturer of material, like the laborer, is human, and will find a way to 
make deliveries to the last man who pays him best, so that costs are skying, not only 
from the more dramatic demands of labor, but also from the higher prices of materials 
and deliveries.* 

At this same meeting an architect reported that he had already 
advised against beginning work on projects costing approximately 
$5,000,000.. Within a week came the announcement that one of the 
large orphanages of the city had decided to postpone plans for new 
buildings to cost approximately $4,000,000, and that the trustees of 
Columbia University had agreed to suspend temporarily work on a 
$10,000,000 program they had aitaiaee to undertake. Similar 
reports came in from Cleveland, Chicago, and other parts of the 
country. Nevertheless, neither wages nor material prices showed 
any decreases, and the situation was rather chaotic. 

It was at this point that the governors of the American Construc- 
tion Council met to formulate a policy. This body, which is made 
up of representatives of all the different interests concerned with 
the building industry, felt that a serious crisis faced the industry. 
If the building activities of the country continued to progress at the 
present rate, the demand would soon so far outstrip the supply that 
prices would become actually prohibitive and a period of depression 
and disorganization must ensue. The grounds for this belief were 
set forth at some length: 

The opinion here expressed is based upon a number of factors, each pointing to the 
same conclusion, which may be outlined as follows: 

First. The volume of construction projected so far this year exceeds the volume of 
the same period of last year by more than 40 per cent, and the experience of 1922 dem- 
onstrated that during that year the facilities for producing materials and conducting 
field operations were taxed about to the limit. Production in the basic materials 
is not only limited by the available supply of labor, but like other industries, by 
inadequate transportation. Construction likewise is limited by these factors, and in 


eres by the restricted supply of manufactured products and materials from the basic 
industries. 








* New Yerk Record and Guide, May 5, 1923, p. 579. 
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Seeond. Stocks of materials. on hand in practically all of the materials entering, «>. 
struction are lower than last year, while the unfilled orders are greater. Recent 4\p ire 
showed that orders on hand for common and face brick were about 60 per cent }j); 
and the stocks on ‘hand about 16 per cent lower than in 1922. Orders on hand {,, 
bathtubs, lavatories, and other sanitary ware ran 78 per cent higher and stoc!< ,, 
hand 40 per cent lower than last year. From the construction field reports ind )..9;. 
that material salesmen are slackening their solicitation for orders to a.greatextent ay4 
that manufacturers are, in many instances, unwilling to accept additional ord 

any reasonable period of delivery. 

Third. Material prices are rapidly rising. Contractors in differemt parts 0! ;}\. 
country report that jobbers and manuiacturers.are unable to maintain their quota: iy) 
for more than.a day or two.at a time on certain manufactured products; and x apy.» 
that the current demand has reached that stage where competition has passe: 
the seller to the buyer. ‘The latter is bidding for materials and sending the } 
upward. Furthermore, to aggravate the situation, deliveries are becoming () 
tain, and recourse is being taken to the practice.of overerdering for the job. 

Fourth. Labor rates, like the prices of materials, are rapidly increasing. | 
building trades especially, employers are placed in the position of bidding for 
ices and paying bonuses to an extent in many instances even greater than in | 
Regardless of what the different.opinions may be.as to the reasonableness of a wa : | 
$15 or $18 per day for skilled mechanics, we know that under present conditions | )\0s 
scales will soon stop building operations and leave the laborer in a more unfs: Q 
position than he will oecupy under steady employment.at.a lower wage. 

Fifth. The production capacity of various industries is limited and appears un. 
to meet a continuation of the present demand. Even where plant facilities ar , 
quate the output may be limited by labor and transportation, and in most of the |): 
industries sufficient expansion can not possibly be made to care for the dem: 
Under these circumstances the manufacturer’s influence on prices is very limited aid 
a wide variation or spread takes place between his prices and the ultimate pri 
the consumer. This spread is already under way.‘ 


To meet the situation ereated by these conditions the coi 
recommends several lines of action. Speeding up of production «i 
of Migs ieboee'g is urged, cooperation of shippers with railroads to 
obtain the most and quickest service from the cars in use is adyis«, 
labor is urged to drop all restrictions on output, the holding up o! «'! 
but absolutely necessary building is recommended, and publicity as 
to costs is suggested as a means of letting people know when ii i: 
wise to build and when to refrain. ‘The index figure of the whole-a! 
prices of building materials, which in 1922 stood at 155 in March au 
156 in April, reached 198 in March, 1923, and in April advanced 1 
204. Under these circumstances, the council considers it doubt!u 
whether new structures offer a sound field for investment, and it calls 
on editors throughout the country to cooperate in making co-is 
known, so that the investor may be in a position to judge. 

if these men will publish the index number of construction fer the country or vr 
any particular locality and eall the attention of their readers to the rising trend o! 
construction costs, it is highly probable that they can effectively influence the dema 
They may in this manner bring about a conscious steadying of the market that !! 
avoid too much inflation.°® 

The banking interests of the country are especially urged to curt: 
loans on all speculative building. ‘This action, the council sugges'-, 
will exercise considerable influence in discouraging unnecess:.’) 
projects, and in bringing the volume of building into proper relati) 
to the available supply of workers and materials. 

‘The meeting of council is too recent, as yet, for the results 0! 
its action te be definitely known, but apparently all the intere-is 
concerned are cooperating to carry out its suggested plans. Numer- 


— as “LD 





4 New York Times, May 17, pp. 1, 3. 
5Idem, p. 3. 
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ous reports are current of building projects delayed for more favor- 
able conditions. The New York Journal of Commerce reports 
(May 25, 1923) that the financial agencies are carrying out the line of 
action proposed for them: 

Ranking, mortgage, and building loan interests are reported to be making it more 
dificult to obtain money for speculative building. Mortgage companies, which a 
short time ago were lending 60 per cent and more of the total cost of new building, 
have cut their loans to 50 and even 40 per cent. The extent to which some oi the 
institutions have gone is indicated in the statement made by officials of the Lawyers’ 
Mortgage Co., who said that the company had stopped all new building loans two 
weeks ago. 

Organized labor, through its representatives, took part in the 
action of the council, and independently is appealing for reliable 
official publicity concerning costs. The head of the Building Trades 
Council, appearing before the Emergency Building Committee on May 
29, urged that it should lend its help to secure Government inter- 
vention in the building crisis. One of the matters in which the 
Government could best help was given as the collection and publica- 
tion of facts. The kind of facts desired were set forth in some detail: 

The publication by the Bureau of Labor Statistics or the Department of Commerce, 
at the earliest possible moment and at frequent intervals thereafter, the following 
current data: First, the relative proportion of the total cost of typical buildings made 
up by materials, wages, contractors’ profits, architects’ and engineers’ fees; second, the 
rates and their fluctuations of each of these elements in construction costs; and third, 
the relation of each of these to their 1914 level and to subsequent high and low points.°® 

In the same appeal the practice of running up wages by means of 
bonuses was strongly deprecated. 

The Building Trades Council is, in fact, absolutely opposed to bonuses of all kinds. 
We want the scale, no more, no less. We want stabilization by a continuance of the 
same scale for a period as far ahead as practicable. We do not want and do not expect 
to continue the bonuses.® 

One of the most definite results of the council’s deliberations is an 
arrangement for publishing a weekly forecast of the building industry 
for the entire country and for various sections, much in the same 
manner as reports are now published by the Weather Bureau. ‘These 
reports and forecasts are to be based upon data gathered by the 
counell itself from constructors and material manufacturers, to 
which will be added special statistics furnished by the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Labor, and the chambers of com- 
merce of the United States. By consulting this report, which is to 
be issued weekly, any intending builder can see just what are the 
conditions in his own locality, and whether or not the time is pro- 
pitious for beginning his project. If prices are rising and labor is 
scarce, he Wal viaturelly be inclined to hold off, thus lessening the 
upward movement of costs; if the contrary condition prevails, he 
will just as naturally be inclined to launch his undertaking, thus 
retarding the downward swing. The whole program is intended to 
stabilize the course of the industry, to level down its peaks and level 
up its depressions, making a comparatively steady volume of con- 
struction, avoiding the crises and slumps which have been painfully 
in evidence of late years. It is said to be the first definite attempt 
yet made to unite all the factors of an industry in an effort to control 
the business cycle. 


* New York Times, May 30, p.1. 
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State-Assisted Housing in Queens'and and Victoria. 


Queensland. 


N 1919 the Queensland Legislature passed an act intended to facili. 
| tate the provision of homes for workers, which apparently was 
rather unworkable. Little or nothing was done under it, and 
as the housing shortage continued, the demand became insistent for 
more effective legislation. Accordingly, in 1922 the act was amended 
in a number of particulars, and in its revised form was assented to in 
October. The Queensland Industrial Gazette for October, 1922 
(pp. 772-776), gives it in full. Its most striking feature is that the 
overnment may not only give aid to those wishing to build but 
also goes into the housing business itself, buying and holding land, 
improving it for housing and settlement purposes, making roads, 
setting apart reservations for parks, recreational purposes, ~ 
and public buildings, putting up houses, and selling or leasing them, 
and leasing land, whenever circumstances seem to justify such 
measures. The minister, it is stated, is for the purposes of this act 
the representative of the Crown, and as such ‘“‘shail have and may 
exercise all the powers, privileges, rights, and authorities of the 
Crown.”’ 

Provision is made for creating a fund, to be known as the “ Workers’ 
Homes Fund,” which is to be administered by the minister. It is 
to be made up of money appropriated by Parliament and of “all 
purchase money, interest, rents, and penalties, and of all other 
moneys whatsoever received or raised by the minister under this 
act.’’ The minister is specifically authorized to raise money by the 
sale of bonds, up to the value of £500,000 ($2,433,250, par), which 
shall be secured by the Government revenues, and which are not to 
run more than 20 years. Interest and any other conditions concern- 
ing the bonds may be fixed by the governor in council. The fund 
is to be used for any and all expenses of the housing program. 

There shall be payable out of the fund, without further appropriation other than 
this act, all payments in res of the acquisition of land or for the erection of homes, 
and all expenses for the administration of this act, and all other payments made by the 
minister in accordance with this act. 

The governor in council is given power to set aside any vacant 
Crown land for use under this act. The minister may acquire, in 
addition, “either by agreement or compulsorily,” any land not used 
for public parks or recreation purposes, which he considers is required 
for carrying out the intent of this legislation. Such land is to be 
paid for from the fund, and provision is made against its being valued 
at an excessive figure. ’ 

Over land acquired by either of these means the minister is given 
wide powers, practically being authorized to do anything which may 
be considered as related to housing, from selling or leasing individual 
parcels of ground to workers wishing to build homes for themselves 
to laying out and constructing garden cities or suburbs. The one 
restriction is that land or houses when erected shall be transferred 
only to workers to be used for homes. The only exception to this 
rule is that under certain circumstances, the minister may offer, for 
lease, land “for the purposes of erecting buildings thereon for business 
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or public use.” A careful definition of the term “worker” is given 
in the act. 
Worker.—A person who at the time of entering into a contract of sale of a home 


under this act— 
(a) Is employed in work of any kind; and 
(b) Is not the owner (nor is the husband or wife of such person the owner) of a 
dwelling house in Queensland or elsewhere; and 
(c) Whose income, after the allowance therefrom of the deductions permitted 
by section 13 of ‘‘The Income Tax Act of 1902” as amended by sub- 
sequent acts, does not exceed 260 pounds [$1,265, par] per annum. 

Should more than one person apply for a given home, the minister 
is to decide which is eligible. Should all be qualified, the matter 
may be decided by lot. The price of each home is set by the minister, 
but may not exceed the capital cost, which is defined as the actual 
cost of the erection or acquisition of the home, plus 5 per cent on 
that sum from a date set by the minister up to the date of the execu- 
tion of the contract of sale. The purchaser must make a first pay- 
ment of 5 per cent of the total price, the remainder being paid off in 
monthly installments. Normally these payments are so planned 
as to pay off the balance of the purchase money, plus interest at 5 

er cent, in 25 years, and to cover also expenses for insurance, paint- 
ing and repairs, and rent for the land, which is leased, not sold. 
Under special circumstances, the minister is authorized to allow a 
longer period for amortization. If the purchaser pian he may 
pay larger installments and thus shorten the period of payment. On 
paying the first deposit, the purchaser is entitled to enter into pos- 
session of the house and to receive a perpetual lease of the ground. 
In general, when the contract of sale is drawn up the purchaser must 
insure his life for a sum sufficient to cover the amount unpaid on the 
property and assign the policy to the minister as security for the 
debt. € minister may, however, dispense with this security, if 
he considers that circumstances justify him in doing so. 

Special provisions are made as to the duties of the purchaser 
durmg the period through which he is paying for the home. He 
must keep up the property, meet any was poem or taxes, and observe 
all the conditions of ie contract. He may not sell or let the house 
without the consent of the minister, and in either case must give 
adequate security that he will discharge the obligations he origi- 
nally assumed. Should the minister become convinced, after inquiry, 
that the purchaser or any person residing in his house “‘is a person 
of bad repute, or from his habits and conduct is an undesirable 
neighbor,’” he may cancel the contract of sale and take back the 
property, using his own discretion as to whether he will return the 
whole or any part of the money paid in. 

The Queensland Gazette for February, 1923, contains (p. 104) in 
great detail the regulations worked out for the functioning of the act, 
and also a discussion of some of its features by the Minister for 
Works, in which it is pointed out that the scheme is really a rent 
purchase one, and that the low cost and the insurance features would 
enable many people to secure houses who could not think of buying 
them under less favorable conditions. 

Take, for example, a house that would cost about £500. All charges would work 


out at less than £1 a week—that would be interest for the loan, redemption of the 
loan, fire and life insurances, repairs and painting, and rent of the land. 
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Land, it is stated, had been obtained in several different locali: es, 
and operations would shortly begin. 






Victoria. 







FACING the general shortage of housing after the war, Victoria 
passed an act which came into effect in 1921, and which, aceor(- 
ing to the Queensland Industrial Gazette for September, 1922 (, 
667), has rendered substantial service in meeting the need, while {})o 
extent to which it has been utilized proves "that there is a wid 
demand for five and six room dwellings which can be secured wni\ey 
easy time payment terms. 
In a period of little more than a year, 620 houses have been erected under jhe 
conditions of the new law, and in addition, 380 sites for additional dwellings have 
been approved. The total number of applications made under the act, inc)idi: 


those for the houses completed and in prospect, is about 1,200. Further application: 
are coming in at the rate of 20 weekly. 


Under this law, the savings bank commissioners are the agent 
carrying on the building program. The conditions under which they 
will erect houses are thus summarized: 

Applicant must not own a dwelling house in Victoria or elsewhere, and mus: not 
be in receipt of an income of more than £400 [$1,947, par} year. A married woman 
will not be eligible for a house under this clause unless her husband is also elivible: 
but only one of them may obtain a house. 

The eapital cost of dwelling house and land, including outbuildings, fences, |ich'- 
oe water peer drainage, sewerage, and all other costs, must not exceed £»)) 
$3,893, par]. 

Applicant must provide at least one-tenth of the total capital cost. 

| _ Amounts advanced by the commissioners for providing such |ious- 
| ing are to draw interest at 7} per cent a year, and are to be pai ol 
| in monthly installments at the rate of 9 per cent a year. By these 
payments the total debt, principal and interest, will be discharged 
in 22 years and 8 months. 
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Building Guilds and the Guild Movement in England. 
6 die Montuty Lasor Review in its issue for December, 1921, 






contained an article describing the progress of the building 

guilds of England up to about the middle of that year, and in 
its issue for January, 1923, summarized a study of the guilds, pub- 
lished in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, which had been made 
principally in the months of March and April, 1922. Since this latter 
study was made the building guilds have suffered reverses which 
have led to a fundamental change in their plan of organization, and 
| coincidentally the guild movement in general has widened its (ield 
and is conducting a vigorous campaign for a still further extension 
"During 1921, will be bered, the building guilds had 

ing 1921, it remembered, the buildi ad ass0- 
| ciated themselves into the National Building Guild: with a central 
. body which, acting through a national committee, made contracts, 
kept up staffs of technical and professional workers, and was legally 
| responsible for the execution of all contracts and for the administra- 
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tion of the contanuous-pay fund. Under this body were regional 
councils and local committees, the latter having practically full con- 
trol of matters in their own districts, except for the contract-makin 

ower. Even as to this, they were authorized to undertake smal 
jobs on their own responsibility, but in general contracts were made 
and supervised by the central committee. 

During 1921 and even into the first part of 1922, the guilds seemed 
to be prospering. At a national conference, held in April, 1922, it 
was reported that the National Building Guild now had 140 com- 
mittees in existence, of which about half were actively at work, and 
had construction under way to the value of approximately £2,500,000 
($12,166,250, par). Thé Building Guildsman, quoted in the Guild 
Socialist for July, 1922, ¢ives alist of the maximum sum coniracts being 
handled by the guilds for the housing authorities, showing that the 
new contracts undertaken in the last few months had reached a total 
of £590,424 ($2,873,298, par), covering housing spread over 34 
separate districts. “These figures,”’ it observes, “indicate a steady 
development despite the shutting down of the State housing program. 
The work in hand, moreover, could be much more if credit difficulties 


did not stand in the way.” 


The last sentence was ominous, for already the National Building 


' Guild was struggling against financial difficulties which increased 


until in November, 1922, a temporary receiver was appointed and its 
affairs are still in his hands. The underlying cause of the trouble 
seems to have been that the guilds began without capital, and never 
at any time had sufficient for the volume of business they carried on. 
In their early days the Wholesale Cooperative Society financed them 
largely, but as their work increased it grew less willing to do this, 
and in the spring of 1922 refused further accommodation, except on 


_ the earlier contracts undertaken for the Ministry of Health, according 


to the terms of which the society’s loan was secured by the payments 
falling due each week from the Government. Shortly after this 
decision, the minister of health announced that no more contracts of 


_ this kind, known as the “‘ basic sum contract,’’ would be approved, 
and as the new form of contract discontinued the weekly payments, 
| the <a Wholesale Society withdrew its support entirely. 


The National Guild had before this attempted to raise a loan of 


_ £150,000 ($729,975, par), to be subscribed by its adherents and used 
im building up the negessary plant, and otherwise establishing the 
_ work on a firm footing. Returns had been disappointing, and its 
_ funds were inadequate for the work it had undertaken and was con- 
_ tnuing to undertake—for it seemed to have little trouble in securing 
work to do. On the withdrawal of the Wholesale Cooperative So- 
_ dety’s support, the National Federation of Building Trade Operatives 
' came forward with the offer of a loan of £40,000 ($194,660, par), to 
_ be raised by a levy on each of its members of a half penny weekly. 
_ Unfortunately, the building workers were themselves having — 
Tough sailing just at this juncture; their wages were being reduced, 


and unemployment was widespread among them. It soon became 
evident that they could not raise the amount offered, and by autumn 


' their organization notified the Nationa] Building Guild that the sum 


_—.. 


‘The Guild Socialist, London, June, 1922, p. 9. 
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they had by that time turned over, £12,000 ($58,398, par), was ll : step 
they could supply, and that the guild must not look to them for J heac 


further assistance. This forced the guild to raise a loan from a Man. BF W 
chester bank on the usual commercial terms, and with the usual J finar 
liability to legal proceedings if the bank became convinced its interests JE striv 
demanded such a move. I whic 
Meanwhile, the national officers, who were finally responsible for KE thei: 
the execution of all contracts and the payment of al liabilities, JR» with 
were facing a combination of difficulties. At a conference held jy hodi 
December, 1922, the secretary of the national body, made an address, JR nati 
giving some of the causes of their embarrassments. The excellence Lon 
of the guild’s work, both in quality and output, on the housing work tion, 
for the Government, he said, had given it at first a great advantage J theit 
which during the current year it had lost. “Lo 
Maximum sum contracts had replaced the more favorable basic sum contracts, By . 
and failure to work to schedule became a much more serious affair. Moreover, the estal 
fear of unemployment had enabled the private employer to drive his employees to an were 
extent which had not been practicable before; the guild monopoly in respect of out- i 
put had scephpgered. Only the uniformly high standard of quality remained as q wa 
special asset of the guild movement. anya Me: 
Two-thirds of the local committees rose to the occasion in a marvellous way, main. JJ are ta 
taining as high a standard of discipline as any private employer; but some committees the as 
had shown slackness in cpstibageny 5 had countenanced abuses of the principle of The } 
continuous pay and had shown a human, but unbusinesslike, tendency to keep their furthe 
comrades off the unemployed market at all costs, even to the extent of overmanning 
their jobs. There had been great difficulty in getting regular returns and therefore In 
in forming a clear idea of the financial position as a whole at any given time. cuild 
_ By last August it was clear, not only that efficient guilds were being made to pay for J form 
inefficient guilds, but also that a good deal of the money which was required to pay to bi 
for materials was not available for that purpose, having been spent on labor. Credit h 
was another difficulty. Some committees had managed to carry on without help from u rol 
Manchester; but others, especially those which had started under the system of maxi- lent 
mum sum contracts, had never got on their feet financially. The task of coordinating local 
credit for these bodies had been one of appalling difficulty. it wa 
These features and especially the undue expenditure on labor had led to the present it} 
crisis. To meet the more pressing demands, they had had to overdraw their bank with 
balances. This was followed by a run on the guild and by the necessity for taking socie 
such steps as were possible to pees the interests of the movement asa whole. Such coop 
were the circumstances which had culminated in the appointment of a receiver.’ actus 
It will be seen that two major causes are assigned here: The may, 
initial lack of capital, and the organization of the guilds, which §& issai 
involved central financial responsibility with very little central J othe: 


control over the action of the local committees except in the one J one-t 
function of making contracts. The majority of the committees did J while 
not abuse the principle of local self-control, but the minority, who J adva 
did, were able to involve the whole movement in difficulties, while F By . 


the lack of capital was a pretty general handicap. > socie 
It is hard to learn just what is the legal situation of the National J as th 
| Building Guild at the present time. An arrangement was planned, § necti 


and approved by the court, by which a Scotch firm of contractors J cont 
who were interested in the guild movement, were to pay over to the 


Fe 


organization £50,000 ($243,325, par), assuming in return control 
of its operation for some three years, and receiving 6 per cent of & I 
the net profits as their share. For some reason this arrangement W 
fell through, and there seems a curious delay about winding up & ing is 
the business in the usual manner. In April it was stated that no RB _° 
a4 * The 


bs 


—_— 





2 The Guild Socialist, London, January, 1923, p. 8. 
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‘ steps had yet been taken toward this end, and that affairs ai guild 


' headquarters were still in the hands of a receiver. 


While the National Building Guild was thus sinking under its 


- gnancial load, a number of the constituent organizations were actively 
' <triving to disengage themselves from the centralized administration 
' which, they felt, involved them in misfortunes which were none of 


‘their making, and handicapped the whole movement by tying it up 


’ with the mistakes and errors of a small proportion of the associated 
‘bodies. The Bournemouth Guild had never affiliated with the 
~ national body, so it pursued its way unharmed. The Scottish and 


London guilds early took steps to separate from the central organiza- 
tion, but the delay in settling the le fl affairs of the latter has hindered 
their withdrawal. By March the Fostnilehon was announced of a new 
“London Guild of Builders,” ready to take over the work at once. 
By April the Eastern Counties Guild of Builders announced the 
establishment of their provisional committee, and declared that they 
were going ahead, determined on success. A new guild in Manchester 


_ was announced, and others were forming. 


Meanwhile, an increasing number of districts in addition to London and Scotland 
are taking steps to reconstitute themselves as distinct local bodies, either taking over 
the assets and liabilities of the national in their areas, or making a totally new start. 
The National Guild Building Society has also resumed operations, and is fixing up 
further contracts.* 


In their determination to reestablish themselves, the separate 
suilds were encouraged by one of the developments of 1922—the 


formation of guild building, or housing societies, which were planned 


to bring together those wishing guild houses in a definite organization 
through which they could supply the market the guilds needed. 
Tentative beginnings in this direction were made early in the year, 
local societies being formed in a number of districts, and by November 
it was announced that a national building society had been launched, 
with offices at London and Manchester. Details as to the local 
societies are not available, but apparently they are in the nature of 
cooperative building societies, which by preference carry on the 
actual work of construction through the building guilds, but which 
may, if necessary, undertake it themselves. Most of the societies, it 
is said, are supported by regular payments from those desiring houses; 


others feature the practice of building for those who can pay down 


eahier. YY 


Jot) Rate 


y. RSS lay 8 


> as the natural successor of the ion 
necting link between the various building guilds. It had also signed 


/ one-third of the cost, the remainder to be paid off progressively, 
while others are considering plans by which trades-unions may 


advance money for the construction of houses for their members. 
By April of the current year, the national organization of these 
societies had been so definitely planned that it was being suggested, 

National Building Guild, as the con- 


contracts for a large amount of work in widely scattered areas. 


Guilds in Other Industries. 


\VHILE the building guilds attracted more attention, and under- 


_. took more extensive work than those in other industries, build- 
ing is by no means the only line in which guilds have been launched. 








*The Guild Socialist, London, April, 1923, p. 10. 
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Furnishing guilds, or guilds for providing furniture of all kinds. wep, 
closely connected with the building satin, and were among thie {ips; 
to be formed outside of the building trades. Two were establish) 
ene in London and ene in Manchester. Their work proved as ¢x¢\. 
lent in its line as that of the building guilds, but like the latter. (jo, 
were hampered by insufficient capital to provide the requisite })|,)j 
The Manchester guild especially suffered in this way, and when ji, 
National Building Guild was forced into a receivership, thus cui tine 
off the help it had given to the furnishing guild, the latter, too, found 
it necessary to wind up its affairs. The London body has had bette; 
fortune, and at last reports was continuing its work energetics |! ,, 
Welwyn Garden City is the location of the New Town Agricul: ry! 
Guild, which is of interest as being a conspicuously successful or vay. 
zation in an industry which does not at first sight seem well adayted 
toguilds. This guild is closely connected with the New Town Trusi of 
Welwyn Garden City, from which it has borrowed the capital for iis 
work at a fixed rate of interest. All profits above this interes: are 
to be used for stabilizing and extending the guild’s work, and [or the 
benefit of the town. The guild is managed by a committee of vine. 


five of whom are elected by the guildsmen, comprising all workers 
who are over 18, are members of a trade-union, and who take ou! , 


shilling share. One is nominated by the trade-union, one, who is 1) 
represent es ecially the consumers, by the parish council, and two by 
the boar. of the New Town Trust. These last are intended to inake 
the connection between Welwyn’s agriculture and its other indus! ries. 
The guild began with 700 acres, but intended to take over as rapidly 
as possible the entire agricultural belt surrounding the city. The 
English magazine, Garden Cities and Town Planning, for May, |°)23, 
mentions that it is now farming over 800 acres of this belt. 7 
guild is making a feature of agricultural education, taking pups in 
all lines of work, has been conspicuously suceessful in taking prizes 
at agricultural shows, and has introduced an elaborate system 0! cos! 
accounting, which will tend to show, eventually, how far protit 
making figures in the price of agricultural products. The | atest 
report concerning its activities seems to show that it is prosperii:. 

A report of the progress of the New Town Agricultural Guild shows that by M: 
mas arrangements will have been completed for taking over more land, the adi ition 
of which will mean that the guild will be farming over 1,000 acres. 

A modern poultry plant, costing £1,500 [$7,300, par], has been started. 

On the question of the reduction of wages that has taken place for agricii!i 
laborers in the district, the guild committee has decided to maintain the basic wage 
at 36s. [$8.76, par] per week.* 


In March, 1923, the formation of the Staffordshire Agricultural 
Guild was announced, but details concerning it are not at hand. 

The Guild Socialist, which was formally adopted as the official organ 
of the National Guild Council, contains references to a number 0! 
guilds, concerning which it says reports have not been received in 
sufficient detail to justify conclusions as to whether they really em- 
body guild principles and whether they are likely to be permanent 
or merely aR we a Among these are a guild of musical industries, 
a dockers’ Mees at Aberdeen, a dairy guild, location not mentivnc(, 
and a guild of makers of cricket balls. A guild of clerks, first men- 


4 The Guild Socialist, London, March, 1923, p. 5. 
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ioned in January, 1922, at which time it had branches in Glasgow 
and Manchester, seems to have gained a fair start, and is mentioned 


> ,overal times during the re as getting on satisfactorily. A national 
] 


clothing guild was estab 


shed, based on local guilds which had been 
started in London and Glasgow during 1921, and closely allied with 
‘he garment makers’ unions. One hopeful feature of this body is that 


‘the two locals were formed during the depression of 1921 and the 


fact that they endured the hard times and find themselves at the 
beginning of 1923 better equipped than ever before seems to promise 
well for their future. A similar guild was formed in Leeds during 
1922, and is allied with the national organization and other branches 
are contemplated. 

Probably the most interesting development of the past year was 
the guild movement among the engineering trades. It will be remem- 
bered that in the first part of 1922 the engineering employers made 
certain demands upon their employees involving the a ain 
of various privileges the unions had gained during past years, espe- 
cially during the war period, and that the refusal of the men to agree 
to these terms was followed by a lockout which resulted in a complete 
victory for the employers. This apparently stimulated the desire of 
the men for a different form of sedemtrial organization, and guilds 
were gradually formed at Coventry, at London, and at Birmingham. 
The engineering mdustry was recognized as a particularly unfavorable 
one for guilds to enter, inasmuch as the plant and machinery required 
involve a heavy investment before work can even begin. The dif- 
ferent guilds are meeting this difficulty in different ways. The guild 
at Birmingham is trying to raise capital by issuing £5 noninterest- 
hearing membership bonds, to which the various engineering trade- 
unions supporting the guild are asked to subscribe in the proportion 


' of one bond to each hundred members, and they also propose to sell 
' interest-bearing loan bonds to individuals. Apparently, they rely on 
' making a modest beginning and keeping expensesdown. They state 
t that they ropose to establish small local workshops, and to bid for 


work from both municipalities and private firms, ‘‘but realizing the 


necessity of having a stock job to keep us going, we have under con- 


sideration several commodities, small, simple, and inexpensive, for 
which a ready market should be found, and in the production of which 
we are confident we can defy any competitors.”’ ® 


The London guild is seeking contracts for the installation of engi- 


» neering work for municipalities and similar bodies. Its leaders claim 


that there is a large field for this kind of work, and that it does not 
require the sy, pet plant which is required in some other forms of 
engineering. e guild has already secured a contract from a borough 


| council fer an engineering installation costing £2,000 ($9,733, par), 


and in October, 1922, the City and Westminster Guardians accepted 
| a bid of a guild for maintenance work for 12 months. To raise an 


initial sum for beginning work the guild launched a campaign for a 
loan of £10,000 ($48,665, par), to be raised by the sale through trade- 


' union branches of certificates of the value of 5s. ($1.22, par) and 


upwards. Returns were very satisfactory, in spite of the situation 
created by the industrial depression and the numerous reductions of 








* The Guild Socialist, London, April, 1923, p. 9. 
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wages through the year. In addition to the money received, various 
engineering works were placed at their disposal. Moreover, an ap. 
peal to technical workers for help proved highly successful. 

oe the issue of the prospectus, with its call for assistance, many associate 
members of the institutes of civil, mechanical, and electrical engineers volunteered 
their services, and the guild is now well equipped with technical assistance." 

Summing up the situation, then, it appears that the National Build. 
ing Guild has suffered a severe and probably a fatal reverse, due partly 
to insufficient capital to begin with, partly to its system of centralized 
financial responsibility without centralized control, and partly to 
inefficiency and bad judgment, not to say lack of conscience, on the 

art of some of the local bodies. An element of sheer hard luck came 
into play, too. Thus, at a time when cash was urgently needed and 
was due on work completed, the Government officials whose certificate 
as to work done was requisite before payments could be secured, went 
off for their annual vacations and payments to the guild were held up. 
Such incidents, however, form part of the ordinary risk of business 
and are not overserious to concerns having a sufficient working capital. 
The reverses of the national body, however, do not necessarily mean 
the destruction of the local guilds. A number of these are reorganiz- 
ing, and it seems possible that the net result may be a survival of the 
fittest, under which the efficient and well-managed guilds will flourish, 
while the inefficient, having no supporting body to fall back upon, will 
go out of existence. 

Outside of the building industry the guild movement shows con- 
siderable activity. A National Guild Council has been formed to 
foster the movement in all industries, trade-unions are taking a keen 
interest in it, which in a number of cases has led to financial support, 


and guilds in various industries have been formed and are functioning. 
A hopeful feature is that most of these are beginning modestly, under- 
taking only such work as they see their way clear to finance, and 
expecting to make haste slowly. The future is, of course, uncertain, 


but the advocates of guild principles, while regretting the breakdown 
of the National Building Guild, do not seem discouraged by it and are 
going ahead enthusiastically. 





oe 
i i ee 


Housing Measures in Belgrade. 


HE United States consul in Belgrade, writing under date of May 
3, 1923, Fives some account of housing conditions in that city, 
1 


_ which, like da eat all other cities, has suffered from a 
housing easly as n this case, the shortage was felt the more keenly 
because upon the formation of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 


Slovenes with Belgrade as its capital, the city became a much more 
important place, and the increase in the governmental personnel con- 
bined with an influx of rural population to bring about an acute need 
for more houses. By 1920 a period of intensive building set in, new 
construction for Government purposes, for banks, and for residential 
use was undertaken, and the movement grew until in 1922 a money 


“ 


—, 





6 The Guild Socialist, London, January, 1923, p. 5. 
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stringency, ascribed to the large credits given for building purposes, 
nut a check upon new projects. In 1920 the permits issued for new 
houses numbered 83, the next year 513 permits for new buildings were 
sued, and in 1922 the number was 749. During the current year, up 
to the time of the consular report, 110 new buildings had been com- 
pleted. In addition to new projects, much has been done in the way 
of rebuilding or fins omen 4 old structures, and in a number of cases 
' one or more stories have been added to old houses. 

New buildings have formed an attractive investment for persons 
having liquid ate partly because, while the exchange value of the 

dinar has been diminishing, property values and rental returns have 
heen rising, and partly because the taxes on unused land sites made 
' them an expensive form in which to tie up money. Building opera- 
tions have been financed by the city banks, but the money stringene 
| isso great that interest of from 30 to 35 per cent is said not be unusual. 
Naturally this has checked speculative building, and has also inter- 
fered with building undertaken on more solid grounds of need. How- 
‘ever, the State Mortgage Bank has secured a loan from Switzerland, 
with which it expects to advance credits for the completion of new 
) buildings actually under way, but does not at present intend to finance 
any hew ventures. 

In spite of the building boom of the last two or three years, the 
' city is overcrowded, and suitable housing is at a premium. Kents 
are high, an unfurnished apartment of four small rooms bringing $40 
a month, while the better ones bring from $50 to $60. Translated 
into the currency of the country at the rate of exchange prevailing 
' when the report was written, this means that rents range from 3,720 
to 5,580 dinars. The wages of a skilled mechanic at present range 
from 70 to 100 dinars a day, so that under the most favorable cir- 
' cumstances he could not earn in 30 days of continuous work enough 
' to pay one month’s rent for even the cheapest apartment. 

_ Many of the new buildings are apartment houses containing from 

6 to 12 or more apartments, usually of from 4 to6 rooms. Elevators 
are practically unknown, and furnace heating is rare. The houses 
/ are built of brick and reinforced concrete, finished off with a coating 
of cement. All the windows are double as a protection against the 
‘strong cold winds of Belgrade, and in houses which do not have 
central heating a tile stove is built in each room as a part of the 
house. 

To help the city meet its housing difficulties the Government has 
resorted to two means—a loan and tax remission on new houses. 
The financial law for 1922-23 authorizes the Government to lend the 
city of Belgrade 150,000,000 dinars, to be used for ‘the immediate 
| work of reparation and extension of the water system, drainage, 
tramways and lighting, pavement, and erection of small houses.” 
The provisions for tax exemption are especially designed to encourage 
high buildings : 

New buildings erected within the construction region of the city of Belgrade since 
November 1, 1916, and in accordance with permission obtained from the construc- 
uonal bureau of the municipality, shall be exempt from the payment of all State 
taxes and municipality charges, with the exception of the taxes for invalids, begin- 
ling with the date of completion for the following periods: 


a. Single story and two story houses, for a period of 20 years. 
b. Three story and upwards, for a period of 30 years. 
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If new stories are erected on old houses in accordance with permits obtained fr, 
the constructional bureau of the municipality, then the returns of such new), erected 
stories shall be exempt from the payment of State taxes and municipalit Charge 
for periods computed in accordance with the above-mentioned provisions in {\\¢ 
way as if they were erected on the ground. L 

The same tendency appears in another section of the law, whijf °" : 
provides that in a specified portion of the city no house tay jy 
erected having fewer than four stories, while in another section ,f 5“ 
least two are required. 





ew 


Spanish Housing Law and Provisional Regulations for the Law.’ 


N JULY, 1922, provisional regulations were issued for t ie app. 
cation of the Spanish law on working-class houses which) wa 
promulgated December 10, 1921, and superseded the law ¢ 

June 12, 1911. The outstanding features of the law are State aid 
guaranty of a remunerative rental to private owners of houses th, 
are rented to workers, and the provisions requiring the munici)jiliti« 
to take steps to meet the local housing needs. 

Workimg-class houses, for the purposes of the act, must comply 
with certain specified technical, sanitary, and economic condition 
and be officially recognized as working-class or low-priced |\01s0 
(casas baratas). They may be constructed by the State, the tunic. 
palities, other official organizations, private persons, and so ictics 

mg consumers’ cooperative societies, provided they are noi 
run for profit, and associations for the occupational rehabilitation ¢ 
the victums of accidents. In order to be eligible to enjoy the benef, 5° 
of the law, building societies mast have their by-laws approved hy. k 
the Institute of Social Reform. . ” a 

According to the regulations the right to live in a “casa barats, Fy) 

either as renter or owner, is limited to Spaniards and naturalixi—R | 
, who are heads of families and whose total annua! incom th 
does not exceed the limit fixed for the locality by the housing boar)", 
or Institute of Secial Reform. The maximum is fixed at (,(\0i ais 
pesetas ($1,158, par), except for proprietors, in which case it is 4\0)R 
etas ($772, par). At least 75 per cent of the total income mui, 
be from salary, wages, or pension. ¢, 
; ese 
Incentives Offered by the State. hots 
be 1 














‘THe most important incentives offered by the State to promo} ),.. 
the buildmg of working-class are tax exemptionyy ) 
doans, guaranty of a remunerative rental, subsidies, and the use 0! anid 
Government-owned land. A A 
Fax e von.—There are numerous provisions granting (— .),, 
exemption, the most 1 one giving exemption from every tu 4 
or assessment imposed by the State, the Provinces, and the munic-fR 
palities, for .a period of 20 years from.the date of qualifying for suf }, 5), 
exemption. Houses built with the aid of loans authorized |v tl’ ,.,..,, 
daw will be exempt from all taxation until all obligations arc paid ‘het 
‘a Sates by > Reformas Sociales, Madrid, Jannary, 1922, pp. 17-37; Spain, Gaceta dv Maiti aia 
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but not to exceed 30 years, and those for which a fair rental is guar- 
anteed will enjoy exemption so long as they are entitled to the 
guaranty. 

o  Loane..ihe Minister of Labor is authorized to grant loans with 
3) years’ first-mortgage security and 2 to 3 per cent interest, up to 
an aggregate of 100,000,000 pesetas ($19,300,000, par) for the con- 
struction of working-class houses. The grant of such a loan is 
limited to those houses which are legally designated ‘casas baratas’”’ 
and which are to become the property of the tenant within the 
30-year period. The loans may be made to individuals or to legally 
' constituted corporations or societies (cooperative, benefit, or com- 
mercial), but preferably 25 per cent of the total amount shall be 
granted to cooperative building societies. The loans shall not 
exceed 55 per cent of the value of the estate or 70 per cent of the 
value of the finished buildings, and advances may be made as the 
building progresses. 

Guaranty of a remunerative rental—Another way of encouraging 
the building of houses to be rented to workers is the guaranty of a 
remunerative rental by the State to those who undertake the con- 
struction of such ,houses, provided they satisfy the requirements of 
the law. The State undertakes to pay the dlenenon between the 
net income from the property, as estimated by the Ministry of Labor 
and the Institute of Social Reform when the designation “casa 
barata” is granted, and the rent normally received for such property 
in the locality. 

The regulations provide that in considering applications for the 
guaranty the following points shall be Ha mg The intensity of 
the housing needs ef the lecality in question, the amount of rent 
asked for each dwelling, the lowest rates of interest requested, the 
total cost of the house in relation to the items just mentioned, and 
the number of persons that can occupy the house. During the 10 
years for which the guaranty is granted the owner must comply 
with the provisions of the law in every respect. If at the expiration 
of that period conditions still justify the granting of a guaranty, it 
may be continued in five-year periods as needed. The State may 
not spend more than 3,000,000 pesetas ($579,000, par) annually for 
this purpose. 

Subsudies.—The State is authorized to appropriate 1,000,000 
esetas ($193,000, par) annually for promoting the building of 
omes for the working classes. Fifty per cent of this amount will 
be used under specified conditions to pay interest on the mortgage 
loans obtained by the building societies, and the bearer bonds issued 
by these societies. The State will pay interest on these securities 
up to 3 per cent but anything beyond that must be met by the 
societies themselves. The remainder of this 50 per cent plus the 
other 50 per cent will be used for direct subsidies to private persons 
andi building societies in proportion to the amount of their invest- 
ment, but not to exceed 25 per cent of the cost of the site and the 
building. Any surplus remaining from the 3,000,000 pesetas already 
mentioned is to be applied to this use. In capitals where the housing 
shortage is most acute, the subsidy may be increased to 50 per cent if 
construction is begun and completed within a year after the publi- 
cation of the law. 
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Use of Government-owned land.—The municipalities, the Provinces, 
and the State are authorized to lease, rent, sell, or give away |ay; 
owned by them which is a suitable site for working-class houses. 

Construction work covered by this law may enjoy the benefit of ,), 
one of the three forms of State aid (loans, rent guaranty, and sy}. 
dies), except in the case of cooperative building societies engaved jy 
constructing houses to be owned by their members. These may 
choose two forms of aid. The owners of factories or industria] ¢) 
agricultural undertakings who construct working-class dwellings {, 
be rented to their workers, are entitled to the privileges granted hy 
this law to cooperative societies, even if the houses are not to beconp 
the property of the tenant, but in this case only one of the form, 
of aid may be enjoyed and the rent must be approved by the Ministry 
of Labor after consultation with the Institute of Social Reform. — 


Responsibility of Municipalities for Meeting Local Housing Needs. 


N LOCALITIES where there is a shortage of working-class |iouses, 
the municipal governments must, within one year after the pub- 
lication of the regulations, submit a scheme for a building program 
to the Ministry of Labor. The period for carrying out this scheme 
must not exceed 20 years. The municipalities may purchase or ex- 
ropriate any land or other property needed for Suilding purposes, 
n order to meet the expenses of the housing scheme they are required 
to use the income from certain specified sources and in addition ar 
authorized to negotiate loans for the purpose. A municipality 
may require any one to whom it sells a house to take out life insur 
ance in order to insure the payment of the full amount of the debi, 
especially in case the buyer dies before completing the payments on 
his house. 


Administration of the Law. 


"THE administration of this law is under the Ministry of Labor, 
the immediate responsibility, however, being with the Institute 
of Social Reform and the local housing boards (juntas de casas bar itas), 
For this purpose and for the study of the housing problem in gener! 
a special division to be known as the special commission on working: 
class houses (comisién especial de casas baratas) is to be estal)|ished 
in the Institute of Social Reform. A local housing board may be 
constituted by the Minister of Labor on his own initiative or on the 
petition of official or private corporations, employers’ or worker 
organizations, or a group of citizens of the said locality. It will be 
created by royal order, and will consist of the mayor (alcald:), 2s 
presiding officer, and nine members, who will serve for four-yea! 
terms and may be reelected. 
It is the duty of the housing boards and local sanitary authorities 
to inspect dwellings and report to the municipal government or M.0- 
istry of Labor any in which bad sanitary conditions exist. If the 
owner refuses or neglects to make the necessary repairs or improve 
ments, or to tear down the-houses if so ordered, the municipality may 
proceed to do so at the expense of the owner. When the municipi! 
authorities of provincial capitals or of towns of more than 12.0!) 
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»opulation neglect the sanitation of groups of houses, the Minister of 
Labor May appoint a deputy to compel the necessary improvements. 


Miscellaneous Provisions. 


AMONG the general provisions in the final chapter of the law are 

the following: Employers and workers engaged on housing 
«chemes assisted by loans under this law must conclude collective 
avreements, and submit to arbitration all disputes that may result 
from such agreements. When bids are being received for construc- 
tion or repair work carried on by the municipalities under this law, 
preference is to be given to workmen's organizations, especially if 
they are cooperative societies. Building-craft unions may unite in 
submitting bids for such work. ‘They are exempt from the payment 
of a deposit if the total amount of the contract does not exceed 
30,000 pesetas ($5,790, par) ; if it exceeds that sum they are required 
to pay only 50 per cent of the usual deposit. 





INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 





Value of Safety Campaigns to Industrial Workers. 


the opening of “‘safety week” in Louisville, Ky., points oy; 

the value of community safety campaigns from an indus'+i,| 
standpoint as well as from that of the general safety of the public. 
with which such campaigns are usually associated. 

The value of the edict pebention work carried on in industria! 
plants is shown by the record of St. Louis. One hundred ani t+ 
workmen were killed in that city in 1917 in industrial accide 
while in 1922 but 15 were fatally injured, although there was , 
material increase in the actual number of workmen. This 1. 
was effected through intensive educational work along safety 
in individual plants and also, it is stated, through a comm 
safety campaign, the effects of such a campaign being reflect. 
the attitude of the workmen toward safe practices within the | 

Community safety, therefore, helps not only the safety work within 
the factory but is of value in safeguarding workmen from death ai 
serious accident when not at work. An example of the comparitiye 
hazards is shown by the record of the plant of the Ford Moto: 
in Detroit, which in 1920 had but 1 fatal plant accident among tie 
50,000 workers employed, while 10 workmen lost their lives outside 
of the factory. 

Employers are also increasingly interested in traffic safety because 
of the number of commercial vehicles they have constantly on the 
streets and because of the increasing cost of public liability insurance 

The records of cities like St. Louis, Milwaukee, and Washing! 0n, 
which have conducted intensive safety campaigns, are cited as s)iow- 
ing the possibility of accident reduction through education. ‘The 
three most important factors are systematic daily safety instruction 
in the public schools, a continuous poster campaign on the strets, 
and a well-arranged campaign in the daily press. It is stated thu 
one-half of all that can be done in any community to reach ie 
adult population will be effected through the safety education 
school children who take the safety message home to their paren'- 

Visualizing safety on the street so that the driver or pedestriin 
will be constantly reminded of it has been for the first time succ:ss- 
fully worked out in Washington, where slogans with a short «ni 
forceful message have been displayed at street intersections, at fil ing 
stations, on street cars, busses, and taxicabs, in schoolhouses «ni 

ublic buildings, and at entrances to factories. These slogans |iive 

n changed each month and the superintendent of police rep.''ts 
that in two months the total number of accidental deaths has }.«n 
reduced 32 per cent, traffic deaths 43 per cent, and deaths of children 
65 per cent. 
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Metalliferous Mine Accidents in Colorado, 
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1922. 


HE following figures on fatal and serious accidents in the metal 
mines, quarries, mills, and smelters of Colorado are taken from 
the annual! report of the Bureau of Mines of that State for 


the year 1922. 


NUMBER OF FATAL AND SERIOUS ACCIDENTS AND RATE PER 10,000 DAYS OF 
AND 1922. 
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HE annual report of the inspector of mines of Idaho for the year 
1922 contains a classification of mining accidents taken from 


The 


following table shows the number and severity of mining accidents 


se [— by general cause groups: 
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Effect of Shop Conditions on Efficiency in Cotton Weaving, Grea; 
Bnitain. 


S or British Ministry of Labor Gazette for May, 1923, contains y 
summary of the results of an investigation conducted by the 
Industrial Fatigue Board into the subject of variations jp 

efficiency in cotton weaving. ‘The investigation covered nine weay- 

ing sheds, seven of which were artificially humidified, while two were 

“dry,” no attempt being made to supply moisture artificially, 

Records of output were taken at hourly intervals, over a period of y 

year. More than a million readings were taken in all. Among the 

principal tendencies observed were the following: 

The efficiency ' on Saturday morning was very low in some sheds, largely owing to 
the sweeping and cleaning of looms which takes place on that morning. 

The efficiency on Monday morning is relatively low, under normal conditions 
owing to the efiect of the week-end break both upon the operatives and upon the 
material. ‘Tuesday is generally the most efficient day. 

In sheds working on the two-break system, the efficiency during the prebreak fas; 
me is consistently low, being about 2 per cent less than that of the second and third 
spells. 

Phe rate of output has been found to diminish during a period of ‘“‘short time.” 

apparently owing to the modified attitude of the operatives toward their work. 


In the sheds in which artificial humidity was supplied, output 
tended to vary directly as the product of the numerical values of the 
humidity and the temperature taken together. It was found that 
the atmospheric conditions which were Gait for the warp were not 
best for the weaver. The degree of humidity and heat needed for the 
warp is determined partly by the size with which it is dressed, and it 
is suggested that the size might perhaps be altered so as to change 


this need, or that it might be Syren to adopt some system of local 


humidification of the looms which would not affect the air around 
the weaver. While experiments along these lines are being carried 
on, it is suggested that during the hot season conditions might he 
bettered by increasing the movement of the air in the vicinity of tle 
weavers. “At present, the best conditions for efficiency in humid 
weaving sheds of the type investigated seem to be obtained wit! a 
dry-bulb temperature of 70—-75° F. and a relative humidity of 80-S5 
per cent.” 

The character of the light used was found to have an effect on 
efficiency, output increasing as the proportion of work done under 
artificial light was reduced. In some cases the difference in elli- 
ciency due to this cause amounted to from 4 to 6 percent. This has 
a bearing upon the custom prevalent in many English mills, of begin- 
ning work before breakfast. 

The two-break day involves the use of artificial light for more hours than the one- 
break day. In one shed where the two-break system was worked the efficiency oi 


the prebreakfast spell was 8.7 per cent less than that of the second spell in winter, 
whereas in summer the difference was only 1.7 per cent. 





1 The output expressed as a percentage of that which is theoretically possible when the looms «re 
running continuously. 
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Prevention of Phthisis in the Printing Industry in England. 


ries a note regarding the control of printers’ phthisis in the 
a S printing department of the Bank of England as a result of the 
he > installation of a vacuum-cleaning system. The apparatus was in- 
' stalled on the assumption that the elimination of dust in the plant 


j T= American Journal of Public Health, May, 1923 (p. 426), car- 


fa ) would prevent the spread of tuberculosis among the workers. The 
re ’ vacuum-cleaning system in use in the bank has a central exhaust 
Y. [ engine with pipes carried to every floor and with dust containers in 
« & the basement. It has been used continuously and systematically for 


‘© i) two years over all walls, floors, and furniture. The sickness rates 
’ have been compared over the two-year period with those of a new 

to printing plant near London which did not have such a cleaning sys- 
tem. No new cases of the disease developed in the printing depart- 
ment of the bank during the two years, Hi five new cases, one 
of which was fatal, appeared in the other plant. Prior to the instal- 
: lation of the eae siont i the bank cases of phthisis had occurred 
‘d ' as frequently as in other printing plants. ‘The conclusion is that 
_ “phthisis may be prevented in certain printing shops if preventive 
measures are taken. If it can be prevented among printers it surely 

can be reduced elsewhere. The constant systematic elimination of 


it i 7 
dust should lead to the curtailment not only of consumption but of 

a ‘ ° ; 

, ymany minor illnesses.” 

— 

t ; 
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Disease as a Compensable Injury. 


By Linpiey D. Ciarx. 


ceived varying constructions in the courts of different Sti, 

regards the inclusion of diseases. Some State courts h: 
ey them as a mere substitute for the old doctrine of employer.’ | 

ility for accidental injury, the principal change being the elimina: ioy 

of the question of sidelines: Sadeot many of the laws use the term 
“accidental” in describing the nature of the injury for which ¢:1. 
pensation is available. On the other hand, some legislatures |)... 
either by direct provision or by the use of more inclusive © >is. 
made it possible to consider disease incurred by reason of the emi)|oy- 
ment as entitling to the benefits of the act. However, even why 
the broader language was used, apparently opening the door 
more liberal construction, some oF the local courts have be. 
willing to accept the inclusion, and have held the scope « 
law to the narrower limits of accidents. 

A number of cases illustrative of the various points of view 
noted in an article in the Montruty Lasor Review for July, 
(pp. 81-96). At the end of 1922 compensation for disease was 

rovided for in the laws of 11 States,' and in the statute covering 
Federal employees. In most of these the law is general i) its 
application to occupational diseases, but in some only a specified 
list of diseases is covered. The Federal statute was applied to diseases 
by the construction placed by the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Commission upon the term “personal injury”—a ruling that ha: 
been the subject of consideration by the Comptroller General, lise 
opinion was against such inclusion, and subsequently by the Depart 
ment of Justice, whose opinion sustains it. (See MonTHLY 
Review for April, 1923, pp. 131-133, and June, 1923, pp. 213 


eter legislative enactments known as compensation laws h: 


Illinois Statute Unconstitutional. 

HIS action of the Comptroller General and its reversal leaves the 

Federal law among those providing for the compensation of discus. 
The same can not be said of the situation in Illinois. There tle 
legislature of 1921 designated certain diseases as compensable tle 
same as for disablement by accident (Laws 1921, p. 334), by an 
attempted amendment of the occupational disease act of 1911. A 
claim under this amendment was contested on the ground thai tle 
provisions of the act of 1911 had not been properly amended uncer 





1 California, Connecticut, Hawaii, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, North Dakota, 0, 
Porto Rico, and Wisconsin. 
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the forms prescribed by the constitution of the State for the enact- 
ment of amendatory laws. The constitution directs the insertion 
at length in the act in its new form of the section as amended; while 
in the instant case the amended section was referred to by its title 
only. For this purely technical reason the amendment was declared 
void, so that in the absence of further legislative action occupational 
diseases are not within the ape of the compensation law. The 
case in Which this was decided (Kelley v. St. Louis Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co. (1923), 138 N. E. 618) discusses at some length the apparent 
intention of the legislature and the practical results of such intended 
enactment if the constitutional provisions had been complied with. 
However, the rule of invalidity was based strictly on the defect in 
procedure. 


Disease as Accident. 


THis decision eliminates Illinois from the list of States having 
such laws at the end of 1922, in the absence of remedial action 
by the legislature.* It is of interest to note in this connection that 
the supreme court of the State affirmed an award made in a case of 
acute arsenical poisoning resulting from the inhalation of fumes from 
a smelter furnace. (Matthiessen & Hegeler Zine Co. v. Industrial 
Board (1918), 120 N. E. 249.) This decision was based purely on 
the theory of accident, the establishment having claimed that the 
injury was the first of its kind in an experience of 40 years, and the 
supreme court saying that there was no evidence tending in any 
degree to prove the poisoning to be a disease incident to the occu- 
pation. 

The accidental nature of an injury falling by customary definition 
within the class of occupational diseases was the turning point in 
an Ohio case in which death resulted from the inhalation of lead 
fumes from paint. However, the circumstances were such as to 
lead to a different classification by the supreme court of the State. 
The workman was assisting a painter on a cold day, and was told 
by him to heat a pot of paint that was too cold to flow properly. 
While domg so in a small, poorly ventilated room, he inhaled enough 
of the fumes to cause death. Restricting the term “occupational 
disease” to “a disease that is not only incident to an occupation 
but also the natural, usual, and ordinary result thereof,” this case 
was distinguished as ‘‘one occasioned by accident or misadventure,” 
for which compensation should be allowed (Industrial Commission 
v. Roth (1918), 120 N. E. 172). This decision was a reversal of the 
action of the industrial commission, which had refused compensation 
on the strength of a previous decision in the case of Industrial Com- 
mission ¥. Beira (1915), 110 N. E. 744, where a workman in a 
factory incurred lead poisoning in the regular course of his employ- 
ment. This was classed as occupational; while of the Roth case it 
was said that “this accident might have happened to any person, 
regardless of his occupation, who had occasion to enter this building 
at the time this folly was being perpetrated.’’ Very similar was the 
conclusion of the Supreme Court of California in a case in which a 





2A new amendment covering thesubject was passed by both houses at the recent session. 
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sign writer who used wood alcohol as a solvent was employed {, 
an unusual extent during the rush (holiday) season, the far greato 
quantity of wood alcohol used so affecting his eyes that he wa 
unable to use them for any work. Giving to the law “the broad 
interpretation in harmony with the spirit of liberality in which ; 
was conceived,” the phrase “injuries sustained by accident” wag 
held to include the case in hand, where there was “an unlooked-fop 
event which is not expected or designed.” (Fidelity & Casualty 
Co. v. Industrial Accident Commission (1918), 171 Pac. 429.) |; 
may be noted that in both the foregoing cases it was the resu|; 
alone that was accidental, and that the causal incidents (the heating 
of the paint and the use of the wood alcohol) were intentional an 
voluntary. 

Emphasis on the accidental nature of injuries in their caus)| 
aspect was responsible for the rejection of a claim where the deat} 
of a city fireman from pneumonia followed his wetting while engaved 
in extinguishing a fire. The court ruled that it was no unusual 
event in such an employment for the employee to become wet, 
and even if it should be assumed that a germ latent in the system 
was aroused by the prolonged exposure and the inclemency of the 
weather, the fact remains that such exposure was an incident of 
the employment and not an unusual or unexpected event (Landers 
v. City of Muskegon (1916), 163 N. W. 43). 

























Connecticut Statute. 





"THE law of Connecticut was amended in 1919 with the evident 

ted ose of avoiding such constructions as the above, and 
specifically the construction placed by the State supreme court oi 
errors on the original law in Linnane v. Aetna Brewing Co. (1°'16), 
91 Conn. 158, 99 Atl. 507. In that case death from pneumonia 
followed exposure to a storm and the wetting of the workman's 
garments, which could not be changed for several hours, which 
was held not to be an accidental bodily injury. The amendment 
of 1919 provided that it should be no bar to a claim that an injury 
arising out of and in the course of the employment ‘‘can not be 
traced to a definite occurrence which can be located in point of time 
and place.” In applying: the amended law to a claim in which 
death from pneumonia followed exhausting labor, overheating, and 
chill, the court regarded the amendment as sustaining an award 
on the ground that the weakened resistance to infection of thie 
respiratory tract was causally connected with the exhaustion resulting 
from the arduous nature of the work done. (Dupre v. Atlant 
Refining Co. (1923), 120 Atl. 288.) 


Idiopathic Diseases Under Other Laws. 


‘THs decision has been commented on in the insurance press 2s 

“revolutionary” in the elimination of the necessity for directly | 
tracing the cause of the injury. The comment seems hardly wal 
ranted, however, since similar awards have been made in otlier 
jurisdictions. Thus the Supreme Court of Utah affirmed an award 
of the State industrial commission where a workman died of pnev- 
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monia which apparently had its inception some two or three hours 
afterafall. It was admitted that the " disease would rarely manifest 
itself in so short a time after an accidental injury”; but the diagnosis 
of immediate inception was verified by the death four days later 
from lobar pneumonia as found by autopsy. (Milford Copper Co. 
y. Industrial Commission (1922), 210 Pac. 993.) Very similar to 
the last case is one in which the Supreme Court of Illinois affirmed 
an award in a case of death from pneumonia which followed 11 days 
after a serious injury in the course of employment. (Timmermann 
». Industrial Commission (1922), 137 N. KE. 440.) In this case 
yneumonia symptoms were noted on the second day after the acci- 
dent, and the condition of the patient’s vitality and the likelihood 
of the circumstances to favor the development of pneumonia com- 
plications were said to justify the finding of the commission in the 
claimant’s favor. 

It is clear that the above decisions are not based on the question 
of “occupational disease,” as that term is usually understood. The 
same must be said of cases of typhoid fever, which are the subject of 
contradictory decisions. Thus the Supreme Court of Ohio (Indus- 
trial Commission v. Cross (1922), 136 N. E. 283) ruled that death 
from typhoid fever incurred from the drinking of the only available 
water was not an injury within the meaning of the compensation 
law of that State. On the other hand, a hotel employee in Michigan 
was allowed compensation for illness from typhoid fever which evi- 
dently resulted from the use of the water supplied by her employer. 
(Frankamp v. Fordney Hotel (1923), 193 N. W. 204.) Admitting 
that under the law the injury must be accidental, and that no recov- 
ery could be had for occupational diseases, accidental consequences 
of the drinking of impure water were held to bring the case within the 
scope of the act. The Appellate Court of Indiana takes a position in 
line with the Michigan decision above noted, in affirming an award of 
compensation where an employee was ill from typhoid fever as a re- 
sult of drinking water supplied by hisemployer. It was here said that 
aninjury need not be produced by violence to be accidental, and that 
a disease contracted while in the performance of an act necessary to 
his comfort and welfare was an injury within the line of his erploy- 
ment so that it was compensable. (Wasmuth & Endicott Co. v. 
Karst (1922), 133 N. E. 609.) 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota places itself emphatically on 
record in opposition to such conclusions as those embodied in the 
last decision. An appeal taken in the case of an award for typhoid 
infection resulted in a reversal. It was said that the law of the State 
explicitly forbids awards in such cases, requiring the injury to happen 
“suddenly and violently,” affecting the physical structure of the 
body. (State v. City Court of Rice County (1917), 164 N. W. 810.) 


Anthrax. 


ANTHRAX contracted while leading a diseased horse to be killed, 

as a result of inhaling the bacteria, was held by the Supreme 
Court of New York, Appellate Division, not to warrant an award, 
there being no evidence of any wound or abrasion connecting the 
incident with the fatal results—two of the five judges dissenting. 
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(Richardson v. Greenburg (1919), 176 N. Y. Supp. 651.) The Jay 
was said to be limited, so far as diseases were concerned, “to s\\, 
disease or infection as may naturally and unavoidably” result (roy, 
“accidental injuries.” ere being no previous accidental i; 
in the instant case, compensation could be not allowed. 

A long-drawn-out ease before the New York courts turned |p|, 
on the matter of evidence and presumption. A workman in « (ap. 
nery was cut on the neck while being shaved at a barber sho) 4) 
later, with the open sore, went to work. A pimple develope:, {\|. 

lowed by death from anthrax in three days. This was in 1915. Tho 
industrial commission of the State awarded compensation {0 {hy 
widow, which the appellate division of the department having j\s- 
diction affirmed. On appeal to the court of appeals the award ay 
affirmation were athe the court holding that there was no av- 
thority for taking judicial notice of the possibility ef the hides han- 
dled containing anthrax germs, or that a person with an open wo ini, 
working about them was likely to become infected (Eldridv ». 
Endicott, Johnson & Co. (1920), 126 N. E. 254). The point was 
raised but not decided as to whether or not the injury could be suid 
to have arisen out of the employment if it were shown that the in {«- 
tion took place through the cut received in the barber shop. The 
Ilhnois Supreme Court toek a more liberal view of a similar case 
where a workman abrased the skin on his neck while dressing .i\( 
during that day handled hides in his employer’s factory. The s|ivh 
wound became infected with anthrax, with fatal results. An awar 
in this case was affirmed, the court saying that it was a reasonable 
conclusion from the evidence that anthrax bacilli gained entrance 
through the abrased place, the characteristic processes of the disease 
being so clearly manifest that the “sequence of events is scarcely 
susceptible of any explanation except the acquiring of the antlirax 
bacillus from the hides im plaintiff in error’s tannery.’’ The award 
was made as for an accidental injury. (Chicago Rawhide Manulw- 
turing Co. v. Industrial Commission (1920), 136 N. E. 616.) 

A similar distinction was applied by the Supreme Court of Micli- 
gan in the case of Dove v. Alpena Hide & Leather Co. (1917), 104 

. W. 253. Here a tannery employee inhaled dust from dry | ide: 

which he was handling where the ventilation was poor, and developed 
a fatal infection in the throat. This was said by the court to be a 
case of aceidental infection by the taking up of septic germs }y 
the respiratory organs—an unusual occurrence, but one shown by 
the evidence to be probable. The same court affirmed an awiri 
where an undertaker’s assistant was held to have become infecied 
while cleaning the instruments used in handling the body of a per-o1 
who had died of streptococcus infection, the diseased employee 
having a mark as of a cut on his finger. (Bloess v. Dolph (19!7), 
167 N. W. 885.) But where there was an infection of an untraced 
source, which might have gained access to the system through cracks 
in the hands due to the nature of the employment, it was held tat 
there was no sufficient evidence of an accident im the course of «1- 
ployment to sustain an award, and the action of the State bo ird 
was reversed. (Jermer v. Imperial Furniture Co. (1918), 166 N. \V. 


}Ury 
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Employers’ Liability. 


THE New York law was amended in 1920 so as to make com- 

pensable certain occupational diseases, of which anthrax is one, 
the process in which it may be incurred being described as the 
handling of wool, hair bristles, hide, or skins. Inasmuch as the 
question described in the Eldridge case did not turn on the nature 
of the injury, but on the evidence, it is not clear that even if this 
case had arisen after this amendment the award would have been 
aflirmed; nor, apparently, would the amendment have availed in 
the Richardson ease, since the infection in that case was not due to 
any process connected with the handling of the objects named. 
On the other hand, the enumeration of certain occupational diseases 
as compensable is not a bar to the consideration o the courts of 
other diseases not so enumerated. Thus in Trout ». Wickwire Spen- 
cer Steel Corp. (1922), 195 N. Y. Supp. 528, juries sustained from 
chlorine gas poisoning were held to be a proper subject for a suit 
for damages under the common law where it was alleged that the 
injurious results were due to the negligence of the employer. The 
fact that certain diseases were named in the compensation law was 
said to be no bar to ‘the suit for a disease not enumerated, over the 
contention of the employer to the contrary. 

Somewhat the same principle as the above was applied by the 
Court of Appeals-of Kentucky in a case of injury from the inhalation 
of impure airinacoal mine. The fact that the employee was working 
in a place 70 feet beyond a breakthrough, in siealedécin of a statute, 
charged the employer with liability for negligence; and that the 
parties had agreed to work under the workmen’s compensation act 
was without significance, since this act was limited to cases of 
“traumatic injury by accident,” and such disease as is “the natural 
and direct result” oF such injury. Breathing the impure air caused 
endocarditis, for which recovery was shoul on the grounds of an 
injury due to negligence. (Jellico Coal Co. v. Adkins (1923), 247 
5. W. 972.) 

In contrast with the foregoing is the ruling of the Indiana Appel- 
late Court that compensation was properly payable in a case in 
which a workman suffering from heart disease died as a result of 
the excitement of the disease by inhaling smoke and fumes from 
blasting operations in a mine. (Utilities Coal Co. v. Herr (1921), 
132 N. E. 262.) Though likewise involving injury from harmful 
inhalations, a case before the Supreme Court of Tennessee presents 
aspects differmg from both the foregoing. Here the employee 
handled sacks in which soda ash had been delivered, causing a dust 
which irritated the air passages, resulting in a disabling disease. 
Claim for compensation was submitted, and an award made, from 
which the employer appealed. Construing the law of the State as 
—— compensation to cases in which the disease “must have 
naturally resulted from an mjury from accident,” the supreme court 
found no basis for compensation and dismissed the suit with costs 
ny oe 2 plaintiff. (Meade Fiber Corp. v. Starnes (1923), 247 

. W. 989. 
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Conclusion. 


"THE foregoing collection of decisions illustrates a considerable 
variety of circumstances, involving not only what are usually 


classed as occupational diseases, but also diseases of general ocr 
rence having their inception in conditions due to the employment. 
The diversity of decisions is such as to indicate the necessity for 
clarifying legislation as well as the desirability of more uniform 
action in the different jurisdictions. If the injury is purely an indus- 
trial one “arising out of and in the course of the employment,” it js 
difficult to conceive any reason why it must be limited to violence 
or to accident, especially if the latter term is to be restricted to 
accidental cause only and not to accidental results of normal, intended 
actions. To say that an injury is no accident merely because the 
workman was necessarily accustomed to do a thing which in the 
course of events led to injurious or perhaps fatal results is, it is sub- 
mitted, to lay down a harsh rule and limit the proper scope of a 
beneficial statute. 










A Tribute to Commissioner A. J. Pillsbirry. 
By Wit J. Frencu, CHaArRMAN CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT Commission. 


OMMISSIONER A. J. Pillsbury has resigned from the California 
C Industrial Accident Commission. His resignation has been 
accepted by Governor Richardson and becomes effective on 
July 1, 1923. Mr. Pillsbury and I are two of the original thiree 
appointees by Gov. Hiram W. Johnson, made as of September 1, 
1911. During the intervening nearly 12 years we have participated 
in the growth of California’s compensation system and we have 
watched the development of the better madthod of dealing with the 
industrial accident problem in the United States and Canada. 

Mr. Pillsbury has written his name indelibly on workmen’s com- 
pensation administration by reason of his fine ability and untiring 
energy. He never spared himself. Early and late he was to be 
found considering the questions that were presented each day, and 
now as he approaches the three score years and ten he has every right 
to look back and realize that his work has not been in vain. On the 
contrary, he has pioneered the way on the compensation side of the 
California law. . Pillsbury firmly believed each case should be 

iven the most careful consideration, to the end that substantial 
justice should be achieved between the contending parties. [le 
could not be swayed from the single path that each conscientious 
compensation administrator must tread. His aim was to do the right 
thing and to do it continuously, and his natural sympathy for the 
injured man did not result in airy He had his eyes on the ideal, 
but his feet were on firm ground. 

My close association with my colleague for the long period of time 
mentioned, viewed from a political point of view, entitles me to ass:y 
his character, his work, and his worth. The report is that the pro- 

ortion of human gold is up to the highest standard. A. J. Pillsbury 
as proved himself a constructive builder, a friend to each membc" 


of the staff, and leaves to compensation history a name known far 
and wide. 
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Recent Compensation Reports. 


Connecticut. 


Connecticut for the two-year period ending October 31, 1922, 
shows that there were 53,207 accidents reported during this 
riod. This is a decrease of 17,480 over the preceding biennium. 
The number of voluntary agreements was 16,667, a decrease of 4,406 
The number of formal hearings, however, 
,173 to 2,617. The report states that there was paid 


TT report of the Board of Compensation Commissioners of 


increased from 2 


| out $4,578,744. 87 in benefits during the period, of which $2,732,520.31 
was for compensation and $1 846,224.56 was for medical aid. 


Idaho. 


adopted the 
recommendations of the committee on statistics of the Inter- 


' national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions 


relative to the classification of industrial accident statistics and 
compensation cost. The third annual report of the Idaho Industrial 
Accident Board, covering the two-year period ending October 31, 
1922, contains detailed accident and compensation tables showing 


; the number, severity, nature of injury, and cost of industrial accidents, 
' classified by industry, cause, and type of insurance. 
‘and severity of accidents, by industrial groups, are shown in the 
| following table: 


The number 


NUMBER AND RESULTS OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS (CLOSED CASES), FOR THE TWO 


YEARS ENDING OCTOBER 31, 1921 AND 1922, BY INDUSTRY. 


Number of closed cases. 
































1921 1 | 1922 
Industry. 7s i) a l i tse Cael eithe 
Perma-|Tempo-| Perma- Perma-|Tempo- 
nent rary nent | nent rary 
Fatal. | partial| total | Total. Fatal. | total | partial] total | Total. 
disa- disa- disa- disa- disa- 
bility. | bility. | bility. | bility. | bility. 
J A Ee 17 66 | 1,017 | 1,100 S } 62 857 928 
_ i 2 Sear 18 | 38 | 1,160] 1,216 9 3 | 47 S81 | 940 
Css 6 | 42 | 760 808 | & 2 | 39 532 | 581 
Momufacture.. ....65.52..000- 4) 21 | 469 494 | ee 22 348 
, pa 3 23| 479 505 | 5 Reece 22 495 519 
Transportation..........-... 6 | 16| 262 284 | Salling 13 252} 268 
; | EE 2 | 4 37 aS eR I Pare 43 | 43 
~~.  @6©»©6oer Se SE SS 10 83 93 | 5 | 1 | 8 44 | 58 
Miscellaneous..........-....- 1 | 16 283 300 | Bh scassee 24 268 | 298 
Mee. bal... 2K. 57 | 236 |24,550 | 4,843 44 | 7| 237 |#3,695 | 3,983 











' There were no cases of permanent total disability during the year ending Oct. 31, 1921. 
* In 2,182 cases disability was for less than 1 week. 
* In 1,707 cases disability was for less than 1 week. 
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The compensation and medical cost, classified by severity of 
injury, is shown in the table following: 


COMPENSATION AND MEDICAL BENEFITS AWARDED IN CLOSED CASES Fo THR 
TWO YEARS ENDING OCTOBER 31, 1921 AND 1922. —— 


| 1921 1922 


' 











Severity of injury. l 7 
Compen-| Medical | poyqi1 | Compen-| Medical 
sation. aid.! ” sation. | aid. 

















Bathe een n eee nn ene | $189,246 | $2,095 | sil, 44 $149,923} $3,376 | 155.2 

Permanen 6 BE SS SP SSS EP Ses ee 32,425 | 2,644 +A 

Permanent partial disability .............- 165,443 | 30,835 | 196,278} 176,630! 38/031 ‘yl 

Temporary total disability ..-.......-..--: 119, 670 73,462 | 193,132} 120,961 | 60,0%3 "OM 
DN dcctGvaccleswsetes.c je waned ese | 474,459 | 106,392 | 589,851 | 480,239 | 104,131 








1 Does not include medical aid furnished by contract hospitals. 


The table following shows the number and severity of accidents 
classified by cause: 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS (CLOSED CASES) DURING PHE TWO YEARS LENDING 
OCTOBER 31, 1921 AND 1922, BY SEVERITY AND CAUSE. 























1921} 1922 
Perma-|Tempo- Perma-Perma-'Ten 
Cause. nent rary nent nent rar 
Fatal.| partial | total | Total.|Fatal.| total | partial) total 
disa- | disa- disa- | disa- | diss 
bility. | bility. bility. | bility. | bility. 
Machinery..... yo Sawe cecsecesescccees 11 Be 252 316 iscdadesd 58 
Falling and flying objects........... 17 5 | 1,319 | 1,395 T Accannan 6) | } 
UME 3 ao od ooo cedice csc tecbessttee. 10 25 697 732 Be Tiab cited 27 
DA ES Tee SORE 22 523 545 - ye re 25 
Mandling Gnjects..................-.|---.-< 35 911 O46 1 1 16 
V ls LbdStutubindeacdddéuh«ceachid 3 8 196 207 3 1 15 | l 
REDE DE EE 2 5 101 0 VE 8 ee 8 | 
Dangerous substances............... 11 11 128 150 6 2 5/ 11 
Stepping on objects,-ete............. 2 i 350 363 3 2 13} 3 
Miscellameous.. 6... cness . -one-vese-- 1 7 7 81 4 1 5 | wn 
PO cretatdntecne>-énenes dni 57 236.| 4,550 | 4,843 44 7 237 | 3,6 























1 There were no cases of permanent total disability during the year ending Oct. 31, 1921. 
Wisconsin. 


7H tenth annual report of the industrial commission of Wisconsin 
covers Its operations under the workmen’s compensation law for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. During this period 16,820 
accidents were reported and 15,852 cases were settled. Benctits 
aggreg uted $2,959,974, or an average of $176 per case. Of this sum 
$2,252,138, or $134 per-case, was for indemnity; and $707,836. or 
$42 per case, was for medical aid. The batter item does not inc! ide 
cases requiring medival aid only. Theamount.of such aid is estim: ie 
at 25 per cent of the sum reported. 
Temporary disability cases numbered 89 per cent of those seti!o, 
but called for but 32 per cent of the indemnity paid, and 63 per cet 
of the medical aid, or 39 per cent of the tota Eenaliee: There were 
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138 fatal cases, and 7 cases of permanent total disability, or together 
about 1 per eent of the total number of cases. However, these cases 
accounted for 17 per cent of the total benefits and 20 per cent of the 
‘ydemnity. Permanent partial disability cases were a little less than 
\0 per cent of the total, calling for 44 per cent of the total benefits and 
48 per cent of the indemnity. 

The commission made awards in 1,037 cases, of which 20 per cent 
were submissions on stipulations of facts, the others being contested 
cases. From its decisions appeals to the circuit court were taken in 
64 cases, “the highest number in the-history of the act.’’ Of these, 39 
were commenced by the employer or the insurance carrier, and 25 by 
the employee or his dependents. The court handed down 45 decisions, 
only 3 of which were in reversal of the commission’s findings. Two 
decisions by the supreme court were rendered during the year, both 
sustaining the action of the commission. 

An effort to speed up the making of first payments has been effec- 
tive, as appears from the fact that during the first half of 1921 only 
16.5 per cent of the insurance company cases showed payments in less 
than two weeks from the date of the injury, while for the first half of 
1922 first payments were made within this period in 31.7 per cent of 
the cases. ‘The improvement by self-insurers is much less, being 14 
per cent and 15.9 per cent of the cases for the two periods, respectively. 
However, it is recorded that “‘no employer who has been permitted to 
carry his own risk by an.erder of the industrial commission has failed 
to pay a compensation award.” At the date of this:'report there were 
377 such employers, with approximately one-third the total pay roll 
of the State. The number of employers carrying compensation insur- 
ance in the State is about 25,000. 

The average wage of injured workmen .in 1922 was $24.55 per week, 
as against $28.51 in 1920, since which date there has been a steady 
decrease. ‘The average in the first year shown, 1915, was $12.81. 
The number earning $26 per week and over was for the first half of 
1915, 0.9 per cent of the total; for the same period in 1921, 56.6 per 
cent; and for 1922, 37.9 per cent. The highest percentage was.during 
the second half of 1920, when it was 60 per cent of the total number 
employed. The effect of such increases on compensation payments 
based on.a percentage of the earnings is obvious, as well as the hard- 
ship i by fixed maximums that are not responsive to changing 
initial conditions. 

















LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS. 





Constitutionality of Amendment to Judicial Code as to Stevedores, 


HE fact that the work of loading and unloading vessels is |o¢q) 
T the workers being domiciled at the port, has led to varioy 
efforts to bring them within the scope of State laws providine 
for compensation for injuries. New York and California were pay: 
ticularly prominent in this respect, the industrial commissions of 
these two States making awards in numerous claims in behalf of 
stevedores, longshoremen, etc. In 1917, however, the Supreme 
Court ruled these occupations exempt from State control (Southern 
Pac. Co. v. Jensen, 244 U. S. 205, 27 Sup. Ct. 524). An amend- 
ment of October 6, 1917, undertook to confer upon the State laws 
jurisdiction in such cases of admiralty as were by choice brought 
efore the industrial commissions for adjustment. The Supreme 
Court declared this act of Congress unconstitutional as an attempt 
to delegate to the States the right to act where the Constitution 
requires uniformity and congressional control (Knickerbocker [ce 
Co. v. Stewart (1920), 253 U.S. 149, 40 Sup. Ct. 438; see Monriy 
Lasor KeEview, June, 1920, p. 171). 

In 1922 Congress again attempted an amendment to the Judicial 
Code which would affect workers other than seamen proper, the idea 
being that this separation of classes would avoid the condemnation 
of unconstitutionality. This act (approved June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 
634) was recently before the District Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of Alabama on the question of its validity 
(Farrel v. Waterman S. S. Co., 286 Fed. 284). Judge Ervin held 
in this case that the amendment in no way avoided the difficulties 
involved in that of 1917, the attempt to separate stevedores and 
longshoremen from masters and members of the crews of vessels 
being fruitless. ‘The work of a stevedore is as much of a maritime 
character as that of a seaman,” he said, citing The Imbrovel, 234 
U. S. 52, 34 Sup. Ct. 733. Both the Jensen case and the Knicker- 
bocker case were also cited in support of the contention that Congress 
could not delegate to the States the right to make varying provisions 
for stevedores, inasmuch as they are as fully within the jurisdiction 
of the admiralty courts as are seamen themselves. 

The statute was therefore held unconstitutional, both as attempting 
to deprive the district courts of their jurisdiction to pass upon all 
maritime torts, and to authorize the States to pass compensation 
laws affecting the uniformity of the maritime law. 





—oorwn” 


Compensation for Death Following Slight Injury. 


CASE that was contested in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 

A illustrates the causal connection that may entail heavy loss 
consequent upon an apparently trivial injury (Hornetz ». 

Phila. & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 120 Atl. 662). A workman suffered 
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a compound fracture of an index finger, and during its treatment 
he was given a general anesthetic. His — condition was such 
that death followed on account of the dilatation of the heart caused 
hy the use of the anesthetic. The trial court and the supreme 
court were one in holding that there was a causal connection calling 
for the payment of compensation to the widow on account of the 
death of her husband from an industrial injury. 


Jury Trials in Contempt Cases. 


in its terms to a number of laws that have been enacted in 

various States attempting to regulate the power of the courts 
to punish for contempt. With practical uniformity such statutes 
have been declared unconstitutional as an attempt of the legislative 
branch of the Government to interfere with a coordinate branch in 
the exercise of one of its essential functions. The statute in question 
provided in its essential part that in cases of contempt Linwgecm 
without the immediate view and Eepasmes of the court,” a jury tria 
may be demanded; and if the defendant raises objection, the judge 
of the court held to be in contempt may not preside at the trial. 

This provision is recognizable as being of the nature of suggested 
enactments promoted by labor with the purpose of regulating and 
modifying the practice of the courts in the matter of punishing con- 
tempts where injunctions in labor disputes are involved. The 

resent case did not arise in a labor dispute, but was a conflict 

oa 2 two ranching companies (Pacific Livestock Co. v. Ellison 
Ranching Co., 213 Pac. 700). The fundamental principle, however, 
is of course the same as would be involved in a labor case. 

In discussing the case the court notes that ‘the question pre- 
sented is not a new one,” but has been passed on by many courts, 
both State and Federal. ‘‘The decisions are uniform to the effect 
that, while the legislature may enact laws which regulate the exercise 
of the power of courts to punish for contempt, they can not diminish 
or abridge that power.’’ The grant of the Constitution in creating 
coordinate branches of the Government being controlling, if it is 
found that the act does more than regulate and actually restricts, it 
is void. A number of decisions were cited as authority for the con- 
clusion reached, “‘that the three great divisions of this State govern- 
ment must remain separate and distinct, each retaining the powers 
invested by the Constitution without encroachment one upon the 
other,” and that the statute in question is an intended encroachment 
and is void. 


she Legislature of Nevada, in 1913, enacted a law (ch. 94) similar 


Unconstitutionality of Wage Payment Law of Indiana. 


HAPTER 51 of the Acts of the Indiana Legislature of 1915 re- 
C quired the payment in full of all wages due any employee 
within 72 hours after leaving service, whether voluntarily or by 
discharge. If demand is made, an additional sum accrues equal to 
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the daily wage for each day until the payment is made. Bes) os 
this a penalty might be assessed,.as for a misdemeanor. of a fine of 11 
less than $100 or more than $500. 

The constitutionality of these sections (3 and 4) of the statute \ 9. 
challenged im a case recently before the supreme court of the Siiio 
with the result that they were found te be invalid, as unreason,|)\,. 
and denying due process and equal protection of the laws gu: 
teed by the fourteenth amendment of the Federal Constitu: 
(State v. Martin, 139 N. E. 282.) Admitting the desirability of 
venting oppression of the wage earner, and granting that the | 
lature might properly exercise a wide discretion, it was said that 
law went beyond the proper bounds in assessing penalties ou 
an to the damages that would be actually sustained if 
aw was net.complied with. These penalties were so oppressive |): 
even unjust.demands might be acceded to for fear of the accumul:) inv 
burdens and the expense of litigation necessary finally to detern 1. 
thefacts. The statute was therefore put in the same den as the one, 
similar m some respects, which was recently found unconstitutic: | 

the same court im ‘the case Superior Laundry Co. v. Rose, |:)) 

E..761. (See Monrary Lasor Review for April, pp. 148, 145. 


il- 





= | > 2-2-<~< ga 


Wage Provision of Industrial Courtlaw of Kansas held Unconstitutions|. 


ILE Supreme Court of the United States recently had before it 
T on.a writ of.error to the Supreme Court of Kansas the case of ‘lie 
Chas. Wolff Packing Co..v. Court.of Industrial Relations of 1! 

State of Kansas, the opinion being delivered.June 11, 1923. In this 
case the court had fixed a wage: for theemployees.of the company 
in advance ef the amount fixed by the company itself, though it |). 
operated at a loss of $100,000 the previous year. This action was 
sustained by the supreme court of the State, and the statute |eld 
eonstitutional as conferring wage fixing powers upon the court 
(Court of Industrial Relations v. Chas. Wolff Packing Coe. (1921), 
109 Kans. 629, 201 Pac. 418; Montuity Lasor Revinw, Jan. 1). 

. 194, 195. Same. Same (1922), 141. Kans. 501, 207 Pac. 80); 
oman Laser Revinw, Nov. 1922, pp. 200-202). 

The act (Acts of 1920, Special Session, ch. 29) declared certain 
activities to be affected with a public interest, including the mani- 
facture and preparation of foed, the production of fuel, transpor':- 
tion, etc. Power to adjust labor disputes in these industries and | 
fix wages and other terms of employment was conferred upon a court 
of three judges, who might act either on complaint or on their own 
initiative. 

The company involved in this case-was engaged in the preparation 
of meat for sale and shipment, selling more than half its products 
beyond the State. it had about 300 employees, which constitu! | 
a small establishment as compared with others in the State. ['; 
products were sold an business association with what were cal! 

the Allied Packers,” im competition with the-so-called “Big Fiv. 
The head -of the Wolff Co. stated that he was-able to-secure all | » 
labor desired at the reduced rates offered, though at the-same time « 
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strike was threatened in the packing houses of the ‘“ Big Five.”’ The 
industrial court conceded that the Wolf Co. could not pay the wages 
yreseribed without a loss, but “relied on the statement by its presi- 
dent that he hoped for more prosperous times.”’ 

The opinien.of the Supreme Court was delivered by Mr. Chief Justice 
Taft, and there was no dissent. Thesmele feature involved was the 
constitutionality of the law under the terms of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, which declares that no State shall deprive any person of liberty 
or property without due process of law. The Chief Justice first 
stated the facts as above, and then announced the “necessary postu- 
late of the mdustrial court act” as being the interest of the people in 
the production of food, fuel, etc., so that the State may order its con- 
tinuance on terms fixed by an agency of the State if owners and 
workers can not agree, though the court may permit the owner to go 
out of business if he shows that collapse will follow its continuance 
on the terms fixed—a privilege characterized as ‘under the circum- 
stances generally illusory.’’ Also, a workman may quit individ- 
ually, but can not agree with others to do so. It was said thag these 
qualifications do not change the essence of the act, which curtails the 
rights of both employers and employees to contract about their 
affairs. This right of contraet “is part of the liberty of the indi- 
vidual protected by the guaranty of the due process clause of the 
fourteenth amendment. While there is no such thing as absolute 
freedom of contract and it is subject to a variety of restraimts, they 
must not be arbitrary or unreasonable. The legislative authority 
to abridge can be justified only by exceptional circumstances.”’ 

it was contended by the State that such exceptional circumstances 
existed, since the preparation of human food is declared by the 
legislature to be affected by a public interest; and this being the case, 
the power to fix wages and terms of employment to secure continuity 
ef operation is within the power of regulation. ‘Three classes of 
business were said to be clothed with a public interest, justifying 
some public regulations: Those carried on under the authority of a 
public gramt of privilege, implying the duty of rendering a public 
service, such as railroads; the keeping of inns, cabs, and grist mills, 
which have long been subject to control on account of exceptional 
public interest attaching; and those which have risen to the nature 
of a public interest by reason of the peculiar relation to the public, 
the business being devoted by the owner to the publie use, by which 
he subjects himself to public regulation, as warehouses, waterworks, 
banking, etc. “The mere declaration by a legislature that a business 
is affected with a public interest is not conclusive of the question,”’ 
but the:subject would be one of judicial inquiry. The public is con- 
cemned in “all lawful business because it contributes to the prosperity 
and well being of the people,”’ but “it is very difficult under the cases 
to lay down a working rule by which readily to determine when a 
business has become clothed with a public interest.” Hewever, even 
if the preparation of foed could be put in the third class of quasi- 
publie ey it would not be subject toe such regulations as the 
act attempts. 

To say that a business is clothed with a public imterest is not to determine what 


regulation may be permissible in view of the private rights of the owner. The extent 
to which an inn or a cab system may be regulated may differ widely from that allow- 
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able as to a railroad or other common carrier. It is not a matter of legislative disere. 
tion solely. It depends on the nature of the business, on the feature which towichec 
the public, and on the abuses reasonably to be feared. To say that a business jg 
clothed with a public interest is not to import that the public may take over its entire 
management and run it at the expense of the owner. The extent to which regulation 
may reasonably go varies with different kinds of business. The regulation of rates 
to avoid monopely isong thing. The regulation of wagesis another. A business may 
be of such character that only the first is p rmissible, while another may involve sch 
a Forme danger of monopoly on the one hand, and such disaster from stoppage on the 
other, that both come within the public concern and power of regulation. 


_The act in question, in carrying out its purpose to secure con- 
tinuity of food, clothing, and fuel supply, binds the employer to pay 
the wages fixed, and forbids the workman to strike against them, 
though he is not required to work. This requires the worker “ {o 
give up that means of putting himself on an equality with his em- 
ployer which action in concert with his fellows gives him.”’ 

A case strongly relied upon to sustain the law in question was 
that of Munn ». Illinois, 94 U. S. 103; but the theory that business 
can be required to continue even at a loss was said not to be sus- 
tained by this decision, as shown by the following quotation there- 
from: 

Property does become clothed with a public interest when used in a manner to 
make it of public consequence and affect the community at large. When, therefore, 
one devotes his property to a use in which the public has an interest, he in effect 
grants to the public an interest in that use, and must submit to be controlled by the 
public for the common good the extent of the interest he has thus created. He may 
withdraw his grant by discontinuing the use; but so long as he maintains the use, he 
must submit to the control. 

_ The owner has made at most only a revocable grant. This prin- 
ciple affects not only the owner or employer, but even more strongly 
the status of the employee. 

It involves a more drastic exercise of control to impose limitations of continuity 
growing out of the public character of the business upon the employee than upon the 
employer; and without saying that such limitations upon both may not be sometimes 
justified, it must be where the obligation to the public of continuous service is direct, 
clear and mandatory and arises as a contractual condition express or implied of enter- 
ing the business either as owner or worker. It can only arise when investment by 
the owner and entering the omphormens by the worker create a conventional relation 
to the public somewhat equivalent to the appointment of officers and the enlistment 
of soldiers and sailors in military service. 

We are considering the validity of the act as compelling the employer to pay the 
adjudged wages, and as forbidding the employees to combine against working «nd 
receiving them. The penalties of the act are directed against effort of either side to 
interfere with the settlement by arbitration. Without this joint compulsion, the 
whole theory and purpose of the act would fail. The State can not be heard to say, 
therefore, that upon complaint of the employer, the effect upon the employee should 
not be a factor in our judgment. 

Justification for such regulation was said by the State to be found in 
the case of Wilson v. New, 243 U. S. 332, 37 Sup. Ct. 298, in which the 
law establishing a basic pte working-day and a wage rate for 
railroad employees was upheld. However, this was a business of a 
public nature which Congress might regulate under the commerce 
power, and the wages prescribed were “not confiscatory, but obli- 
gatory on both for a reasonable time to enable them to agree.” |n 
conclusion Mr. Chief Justice Taft said: 


It is urged that under this act, the exercise of the power of compulsory arbitrativii 
rests upon the existence of a temporary emergency asin Wilson v. New. Ifthatisarcal 
factor here a3in Wilson v. New, and in Block v. Hirsh, 256 U.S. 135, 157, 41 Sup. Ct. 455 
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(see Mahon ¥. Pennsylvania, decided December 11, 1922) it is enough to say that the 
oreat temporary public exigencies recognized by all and declared by Congress, were 
very different from that upon which the control under this act is asserted. Here it is 
said to be the danger that a strike in one establishment may spread to all the other 
similar establishments of the State and county and thence to all the national sources 
of food supply so as to produce a shortage. Whether such danger exists has not been 
determined by the legislature but is determined under the law by a subordinate 
agency and on its findings and prophecy, owners and employers are to be deprived of 
freedom of contract and workers of a most important element of their freedom of labor. 
The small extent of the injury to the food supply of Kansas to be inflicted by a strike 
and suspension of this packing company’s plant is shown in the language of the Kansas 
Supreme Court in this case (Court of Industrial Relations v. Packing Co., 111 Kans. 
501, 207 Pac. 806): 

“The defendant’s plant is a small one and it may be admitted that if it should cease 
to operate, the effect on the supply of meat and food in this State would not greatly 
inconvenience the people of Kansas; yet the plant manufactures food products and 
supplies meat to a part of the people of this State and if it should cease to operate that 
source of supply would be cut off.’’ 

The Supreme Court’s construction of the operation and effect of the act is controlling. 
The language quoted shows how drastic and all-inclusive it is. 

But the chief and conclusive distinction between Wilson v. New and the case before 
us is that already referred to. The power of a legislature to compel continuity in a 
business can only arise where the obligation of continued service by the owner and 
its employees is direct and is assumed when the business is entered upon. A common 
carrier Which accepts a railroad franchise is not free to withdraw the use of that which 
it has granted to the public. It is true that if operation is impossible without con- 
tinuous loss, Brooks-Scanlon Co. v. R. R. Commission, 251 U.S. 396; Bullock v. R. R. 
(Commission, 254 U. 8. 513, it may give up its franchise and enterprise, but short of 
this,it must continue. Notso the owner when by mere changed conditions his busi- 
ness becomes clothed with a publicinterest. He may stop at will whether the busi- 
ness be losing or profitable. 

The minutely detailed Government supervision, including that of their relations to 
their employee’, to which the railroads of the country have been gradually subjected 
by Congress through its power over interstate commerce, furnishes no precedent for 
regulation of the business of the plaintiff in error whose classification as public is at 
the best doubtful. Itis not too much to say that the ruling in Wilson v. New went 
to the border line although it concerned an interstate common carrier in the presence 
of a nation-wide emergency and the possibility of great disaster. Certainly there is 
nothing to justify extending the drastic regulation sustained in that exceptional case 
to the one before us. 

We think the industrial court act in so far as it permits the fixing of wages in plaintiff 
in error’s packing house is in conflict with the fourteenth amendment and deprives it 
of its property and liberty of contract without due process of law. 

The judgment of the court below must be reversed. 


It will be observed that the opinion is limited in terms to a declara- 
tion of the invalidity of the act as attempting to authorize the fixing 
of wages in a single establishment, which is described by the court 
as one of comparatively small economic importance. Many features 
of the law are unaffected by this decision, but the power to fix wages 
was one of importance. Unmistakably, the extent to which a busi- 
ness, declared by the legislature, or even such by common consent, 
is subject to State direction and control, is a question, “‘not a matter 
of legislative discretion only,’ but one that may be tested by the 
courts in the light of constitutional limitations and established 
precedent. 
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Labor Code of Russia, 1922. 


HE All-Russian Central Executive Committee issued an opop 
on November 9, 1922, bringing into operation the [sho 
Code of Russia of 1922. This order made the code effe jy, 
November 15, 1922, and all laws which were inconsistent wit!) {}) 
code were rendered inoperative, there being a provision, how: yer. 
that the Council of People’s Commissaries, on the recommend :tioy 
of the People’s Labor Commissariat, should publish by Decem!))... | 
1922, a collection of the legislative provisions affecting labor w \\\c} 
would remain in operation after the 1922 code became effective. ‘!}\. 
manner of applying and administering the provisions of the code js ty 
be determined by orders and instructions issued by the Coun: | of 
People’s Commissaries, the Council of Labor and Defense, ani ‘|i 
People’s Labor Commissariat. The code applies throughout the 
territory of the Soviet Republic and all the autonomous soviet 
pegelics and territories associated therewith. 
xe code has 17 subdivisions and its comprehensiveness can |) 
judged by their titles. They are: (1) General provisions; (2) engaze- 
ment and supply of labor; (3) calling up of nationals of the R. F. s,s. 
R. (Soviet Republic) for compulsory labor service; (4) collective 
contracts; (5) contracts of work; (6) rules of employment; (7) 
standards of output; (8) remuneration for work; (9) guaranties and 
compensation; (10) hours of work; (11) rest periods; (12) appren- 
tices ip (13) work of women and young persons; (14) protection 
of workers; (15) trade-unions of wage-earning and salaried emp}. \ «.. 
and their representative bodies im undertakings, mstitutions, ani 
businesses; (16) organizations for the settlement of disputes and 
investigation of complaints respecting contraventions of labor |:ws; 
(17) secial insurance. 

Violations of the provisions of the code are punishable under ‘\ 
Penal Code of the Soviet Republic, as amended and supplemente: 
by an order of the Central Executive Committee, dated October 31, 
1922, sections 132 to 135, 156, 165, 217, and 221 being particularly 
applicable. 

he Labor Code applies to “all persons performing work [vr 
remuneration, including home workers, and shall be binding 01: «|! 
undertakings, imstitutions, and businesses (whether State, milii:ry, 
— a8 aroma including these which give out work to be done ai 
), and also on all persons who employ ethers for remuneratio. 
Under the head of ‘General provisions” there is a provision making 
void every labor contract or agreement which is less favorable as 
regards | conditions than the provisions of the code. 


Engagement and Supply of Labor. 
UNDER the second title, “Engagement and supply of labor,’ a 


system of control over unemployment is created. An employer 
needing labor must make application to a local representative of the 
People’s Labor Commissariat, who has on file a register of the uncm- 
ployed. The local representative sends such persons as can meet (/ie 
requirements set forth in the application to such employer, who 10 
turn reports to the local representative concerning the engagement 0! 
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rejection, of the persons directed to him. Engagement of workers 
independent of the local representative is permitted in cases where 
‘nolitical fidelity or special knowledge inseparable from the per- 
onality of the employee is required’ and “in cases where the repre- 
entative of the P. L.:C. [People’s Labor Commissariat] fails to offer 
any workers within three days of the making of the application.” 
The employer is made responsible “ (a) for any inaccuracy in the 
| statements made by him respecting the conditions laid down for the 
ofered work; (6) for any failure to fulfill the duties undertaken by 
him in connection with the engagement; and (c) for any unlawful 
rejection of the workers assigned to him.” 


Compulsory Labor Service for the State. 


Ta third title of the code provides that in special cases, such as 

lack of workers to carry out important State work, nationals 
of the Soviet Republic may be drafted for compulsory -labor service. 
Exceptions are made in the case of young persons, old persons, 
persons incapacitated by illness or injury, Fp ag women, nursing 
mothers, disabled men, and women with children under eight years 
of age. Other exceptions may be specified by the Council of 
People’s Commissaries, the Council of Labor and Defense, and the 
People’s Labor Commissariat. 


Collective Agreements. 


THE fourth title covers collective agreements. It provides that 
“A collectrvecontract shall mean an agreement concluded between 
a trade-union [productive union] as representatives ef the wage- 
earning and salaried employees on the one hand, and an employer 
on the other hand, fixmg the conditions of work and employment 
for individual undertakings, institutions, and business or groups there- 
of, and specifying ‘the contents of future individual contracts of 
employment or work.” It ‘is provided that the terms of the col- 
lective contract shall apply ‘to all persons, whether members or non- 
members of the trade-umon making the agreement, employed in 
the specified undertaking or institution. The collective contract 
may cover a whole branch of production, business, or administra- 
tion, or be merely ‘local, ‘but where a general contract exists, a local 
contract will be permitted only in the cases and in the manner 
specified in ‘the general collective contract. Assets of trade-unions 
are not to ‘be liable for the fulfilhment of collective contracts. Every 
collective ‘contract is to ‘be registered by the representative of the 
People’s Labor Commissariat, who is given authority to annul 
any part of the contract which is less favorable to the situation of 
the wage-earning and salaried employees than existing labor legis- 


lation. 
Contracts of Employment. 


‘HE fifth title covers the-subject of individual.contract.employment. 

A.contract of work is stated to mean “an agreement between 
two or mere persons whereby one party (the employee) places his 
labor :at the disposal.of the other party (the employer) in return for 
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remuneration.” ‘These contracts are permitted whether or joj , 
collective contract exists, but any term in the contract which rendex 
the conditions of work less favorable than those laid down in ;), 
labor laws, in the collective contract, or in the rules of employ mer; 


in force, or which is intended to limit the political and genera! ¢jy} 
rights of the worker, is void. Immediately upon the conclusion of 
the contract of work a wages book is to be issued to every wage. 
earning and salaried employee in the undertaking. <A contract of 


work may be concluded either with an individual or with a croy 

of individuals. The term may be ‘“ (a) for a specified period yo; 
exceeding one year; (6) for an indefinite period; (c) for the time 
required to carry out specified work.’”’ An employee shall not }yp 
required to do any other kind of work than that for which he j; 
engaged, except in special cases. If the work is to be of long durg. 
tion, a probationary period is allowed, and provision is made fo, 
notice to the representative of the People’s Labor Commissariat o/ 
the result of the probation. The employer must furnish the emp|oyee. 
on request, a certificate stating the period for which and the capacity 
in which he was employed, and the insertion of any secretly agree 
signs in the certificate is prohibited. Secret communication }e- 
tween employers as to the imposition of conditions in the engage. 
ment of employees is forbidden. Contracts are to expire “ (a) by 
agreement between the parties; (6) on the expiration of the term 
for which it was concluded; (c) on the completion of the work agreed 
upon; (d) on the giving of notice by either party as provided by 
the code.’’ A contract of work concluded for an indefinite period 
and unexpired ¢ ntracts concluded for a definite period can be 
Leinkanaved by the employer only in the case of going out of business 
or closing down for more than one month; for the obvious unfitness 
of the employee; for the failure of the employee to fulfill his duties 
without any sufficient reason therefor; when the employee commits 
any criminal action directly connected with his work; when the 
employee is absent from his work more than three consecutive 
days or more than six days altogether in a month without sufficient 
reason; and when the employee is absent for more than two months 
because of temporary loss of working capacity. A contract of work 
concluded for a specified period may be terminated by the employee 
before the expiration of the agreed time if his wages are not paid 
when due; if the employer fails in his duties; if the employee is 
badly treated; in cases specially provided for by law; and in the 
event of deterioration of the sanitary and hygienic conditions of 
work. Every contract of work may be terminated on the demand 
of the trade-union. 


Rules for Employment of Labor. 


RULES governing the employment of labor are provided for by 

the sixth title. Undertakings where not less than five persons 
are employed must adopt rules of employment, which must be clear, 
precise, and exhaustive, respecting the duties of the employees and 
the management, and the liability for violations thereof. Such rules 
must be brought to the knowledge of all the workers concerned. 
Model rules of employment are to be issued by the People’s Labor 
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Commissariat in agreement with the All-Russian Central Council of 
Trade-Unions and the Supreme Economic Council. Rules must not 
be contrary to labor laws and regulations and existing collective 


contracts. 
Standards of Production. 


WO sections of the code under the title “Standards of output”’ 
provide that the management, in agreement with the trade- 
union, shall fix certain standards, and that an employee who through 
his own fault fails to attain the prescribed standard shall receive 
wages proportionate to the work done, and in case of persistent 
failure to attain the standard shall be dismissed from the service. 


Wages. 


LNDER the eighth title of the code, wages are to be fixed by 
collective and individual contracts of work. The amount of 
the wage is not to be less than the compulsory minimum wage for 
the class of work in question, and the contract may fix either a time 
rate or a piece rate. The amount paid for overtime, for the first two 
hours, must not be less than one and one-half times the normal wage, 
and for subsequent hours than twice the normal wage. If the 
employee performs different kinds of work he is to be paid on the 
basis of the work of higher value. In case of permanent employ- 
ment, wages are to be paid at regular intervals, not less frequently 
than once every two weeks; and in case of temporary employment 
lasting less than two weeks, they are to be paid upon the completion 
of the work. Payment is to be made in cash, during working hours, 
and at the actual working place. 


Guaranties and Compensation. 


NDER the title of ‘‘Guaranties and compensation,” provision is 
made for the protection of the employee with relation to wages 
earned, and for the payment of the wages in particular circum- 
stances. Employees are to receive their average earnings for the 
time spent in voting, or as a witness in a court of law, and in attend- 
ing certain congresses so far as they fall within working hours. Em- 
ployees called up for the army are to receive two weeks’ compensa- 
tion, if losing their employment on account thereof. When travel- 
ing on business for the employer, the employee is to be paid his trav- 
eling expenses, and if transferred to another place by the employer 
shall be paid the expenses of removal to that place. Damage caused 
by the employee through culpable negligence or failure to observe 
the rules of employment is to be paid for out of his earnings. The 
employer shall furnish, free, tools and also clothes in cases involving 
rapid wear. If a contract of employment is terminated by reason 
of the closing of the business or of the employee’s unfitness for work, 
and in some other cases, the employer is obliged to pay two weeks’ 
earnings to the employee or give him two weeks’ notice before dis- 
missal. Employees disabled by illness shall be entitled to have their 
ay ce held open for two months, and child-bearing women for 
our months. If the employer becomes bankrupt, wage claims are 
granted preference over other debts. 
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Hours of Work. 


"THe law with reference to hours of work is set forth under ¢) 
tenth title, which provides that the “normal hours of work 
both in production and in the accessory work necessary to produc. 
tion, shall not exceed eight hours,” nor six hours where the p. 
are between 16.and 18 years of age, where the work is of an into!) 
tual nature, or where the persons are employed underground. ‘{)), 
hours for night werk shall be one hour less. Employees shal! jy. 
granted a break in the working hours for the purpose of rest or a j)\o4). 
and they may use this ‘time in.any way they please. Overtime work 
is allowed only in special.eases, which are set forth in the:code. No 
employee shall be permitted to work more than 120 hours of overtiine 
a year, and persons under 18 years of age shall not be allowed to wor! 
overtime under any circumstances. 


Le 


Rest Periods. 


LJNDER the eleventh title of the code rest periods are provided for, 
Every employee is to be granted an ditthterttiphed weekly rest 
period of not less than 42 hours, the weekly rest day to be on Sunday 
erany other day of the week, according to‘the national or denoiiina- 
tional composition of the body of ‘the employees in each locality. 
Undertakings ‘the nature of which necessitate continuous work «ar 
not'brought within this rule, but special rest.days are to be provided 
for therein. ‘No work is ‘to be done ‘on six of the national holidays. 
An annual vacation of not less than two weeks’ duration is to hy» 
nted ‘to every employee who has worked uninterruptedly for j01 
ess than five and one-half months, and one of not less than one mont! 
to those under 18 years of age. Persons employed in especially 
dangerous and noxious undertakings are to be granted not less tha 
two weeks’ additional leave. 


) 


i 


Apprenticeship. 
LJNDER the twelfth title the law makes provision for apprentive- 
s 


hip. Apprentices are “persons who receive instruction in 
methods of work in apprentice schools, training classes and work- 
shops, and also individually under the guidance of skilled workers.” 
The period of apprenticeship and the number of apprentices for the 
various occupations are to be fixed by thePeople’s Labor Commissi iat 
in agreement with the Central Council of Trade-Unions. On the 
completion of his:apprenticeship the apprentice shall.be:subjecte: t» 
a test. The People’s Labor Commissariat is given broad powers it 
connection with apprenticeship. 


‘Work of ‘Women:and Young Persons. 


THE work ‘of ‘women and -young persons is treated under the t)uir- 

‘teenth ‘title. Women and toner, 2 ¢nntepiog a 18 years of age 
are not to be employed in particularly heavy and unhealthy work. in 
underground ‘work, nor at night. ‘Specified periods of exemption 
from employment are provided for pregnant women and nursiig 
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mothers. Young persons under 16 years of age are not to be employed, 
except that im special cases young persons over 14 years may be 
oranted permission by the labor inspector to work not more than four 
hours daily. The minimum number of minors to be employed in 
the various branches of industry is to be fixed by the People’s Labor 
Commissariat. 

Protective Provisions. 


HE fourteenth title treats of the protection of workers. The 

People’s Labor Commissariat is granted broad powers in the 
administration of ‘the protective and safety measures set forth in the 
law. Employees on certain classes of work shall be supplied with 
special clothing and protective apparatus at the expense of the 
employer. ‘Where there is risk of industrial poisoning, antidotes are 
to be supplied. ‘Physical examinations of employees in industries 
dangerous to health are provided for. Night work in undertakings 
where it is not necessary or is injurious to health may be prohibited 
by the People’s Labor Commissariat in agreement with the Central 
Council of Trade-Unions. 


Trade-Unions. 


TRADE-UNIONS (productive unions) are the subject of the fifteenth 
1 title. These unions may enter into collective contracts on be- 
half of wage earners and represent them in all matters relating to 
work end conditions of life. Such unions ‘organized in accordance 
with the principles drawn up by the competent congresses of these 
bodies shall not be lable ‘to registration by State officers as prescribed 
for associations and unions in general, but shall be registered with 
the central federations to which they are affiliated in accordance with 
the conditions prescribed by the All-Russian ‘Congress of Trade- 
Unions.” Associations not registered with the central federation are 
not entitled to call themselves trade-unions nor to claim the rights 
of such unions. These unions may acquire and manage property and 
conclude contracts, agreements, etc., of all kinds: under existing legisla- 
tion. State authorities must furnish to thewnions buildings for offices, 
and postal, telegraph, telephone, railway, and water transport service. 
The committee of wage earning and salaried employees, or an author- 
ized delegate, shall be the representative of the union in the under- 
taking or busimess. ‘This committee shall safeguard, before the em- 
ployer and before the Government, the interests of the employees 
which itvepresents. It is:charged with the-duty of seeing that ‘the 
employer conrplies with the legislative provisions concerning the pro- 
tection of workers, of ‘taking steps to improve the condition of em- 
ployees, «of cooperating in ‘the carrying on of production in State 
undertakings, and of participating in the regulation and organization 
of economic-activities through the competent trade-unions. Thenum- 
ber of employees who s be released from their regular work to 
carry on ‘the work of the committee shall be fixed according to the 
number of employees in the undertaking, and these employees shall 
be paid for the time lost by serving on the committee. The expenses 
of the-eommittee, not to-exceed 2 per cent of ‘the total pay roll of the 
undertaking, shall be ‘paid by the employer. He shall also furnish 
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a room for the use of the committee, access to which is free to ai! pep. 
sons having business with the committee. Violations of the proyi. 
sions of this title are punishable by imprisonment for not less than six 
months and a fine or confiscation of property. 


Settlement of Disputes. 


NDER the sixteenth title, provision is made for the settlomen; 
of disputes and investigations of complaints. It is provided 
that Hoon: ees respecting contraventions of the labor laws an 


likewise all disputes arising in connection with employment fo, 
remuneration shall be settled either by compulsory proceedings at 
special sessions of the people’s court, or by conciliation procedure 
before an assessment Sod disputes committee, or a conciliation board. 
or arbitration court organized in accordance with the principle of 


joint representation of the parties.”” This subdivision prescribes the 


proper procedure in case of disputes or of violations of the labor laws, 

‘Appeals shall not be lodged against decisions of assessment and 
disputes committees, agreements before conciliation boards which 
are declared binding, or decisions of an arbitration court.” 


Social Insurance. 


"THE last title of the code covers the subject of soeial insurance. 

It provides that ‘the social insurance system shall cover all 
employees irrespective of whether the undertakings, institutions, and 
businesses in which they are employed are State, public, cooperative, 
established under a concession or lease, of mixed character, or private, 
or whether they are employed by private individuals, and io irre- 
spective of the nature and duration of their employment and the 
method of remuneration.’’ ‘The social insurance system covers: “ |“) 
The granting of sick benefit; (6) the granting of benefit in caso of 
temporary loss of working capacity (illness, injury, quarantine, 
pregnancy, confinement, care of a sick member of the family) ; (c) the 
granting of supplementary benefits (for the nursing of children, 
medical requisites, funerals); (d) the granting of unemployment 
benefit; (e) the granting of invalidity benefit; (f) the granting of 
benefit to the families of employees in case of the death or total 
disappearance of their breadwinner.”’ The insurance contributions, 
to be fixed as percentages of the pay roll and according to the degree 
of unhealthfulness or danger of the undertaking, are to be made by 
the employer, and shall not be deducted from the wages of the 
employees. If the available moneys are insufficient, the central 
authorities for social insurance are given authority to reduce tem- 
porarily the amount of benefits in certain cases. Pregnancy and 
maternity benefits shall be paid to an insured person during the 
whole period allowed by the law, and in addition a lump-sum supp!le- 
mentary benefit is to be paid on the birth of a child. Funeral 
expenses are to be paid on the death of an insured person or o/ a 
member of the family of an insured person for whose maintenance 
he was responsible. Unemployment benefits are to be paid, the 
rate to be not less than one-sixth of the average earnings current 10 
the locality. The period for which the benefit may be granted 
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shall be fixed by the authorities according to qualifications and 
opiod of employment, but the maximum period shall not be less 


eT. 


a than six months. “In the event of the death or duly certified total 
disappearance of a | gina employed for remuneration the following 
members of his family shall be entitled to insurance benefit, provided 
that they have not adequate means of subsistence and that the 
insured person defrayed the cost of their maintenance: (a) Children 

nt and brothers and sisters under age, until they have attained the age 

ed HB of 16 years; (b) parents and husbands or wives who are incapable of 
nd work; (c) adult members of the family who are capable of work but 
or have children under eight years of age to support.’ 
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Trade-Unionism in Canada, 1922. 
five statistics given below, showing the membership in Can adigy 





labor organizations in 1922 and the decreases in such mem)yer. 

ship as compared with 1921, are taken from the twelfth 
annual report on labor organizations in Canada, published yy {hp 
department of labor of that country: | 


MEMBERSHIP IN CANADIAN LABOR ORGANIZATIONS, 1922. 




















»: | Decrease in 
Class of union. —— membership 
. since 1921. 
International..................... 206,150 | 16, 746 
Noninternational................. 22,973 1, 507 
Independent units..............- 19, 063 6, 581 
National and Catholic. ........... 38, 335 6, 665 
One Big Union................... (2) eRe Sah totes 
Usctebasisaudetclstesewen 276, 521 | 3 31, 499 





1 Reported membership of 19 of 25 independent units. 
“The general officers of the organization having refused to supply any information and onl) 
34 units recorded in 1921 having reported,’’ the Department of Labor has deleted the remaining 33 (rom ihe 
report and places the membership at 100. 
% Not including any losses of One Big Union. 


In 1922 there were 2,512 local branches, 156 less than in the 
preceding year. ‘The loss in local branches in 1921 was 250. As 
many of the unions do not keep separate records of male and female 
members, the Canadian Department of Labor was not able to secure 
exact figures on this subject. In the above-mentioned report, hov- 
ever, the following statement is made: 


Of the 92 international organizations with branches in Canada only 12 were able 
to give the desired information, the total female members reported in the Canadivn 
membership being 8,037 of the aggregate international membership of 200),! 5): 3 
noninternational bodies reported 251 females in their membership of 22,973, and tiv 
national and Catholic unions gave 605 out of 38,335, making a total reported ile 
membership in the Dominion of 8,893—354 less than the number reported in |'2!. 
Fifteen international organizations furnished figures showing a female mem!)rsip 
of 104,059 in all parts of their respective jurisdictions outside of Canada. Itisappari 
that this reported female membership is far below the actual number of \ mai 
workers connected with organized hay when it is mentioned that there are 7 
organizations besides those which reported, membership in some of which is 0)! 
females, but, as above stated, they do not keep separate records of male and {ema 


members. 
The Canadian Trades and Labor Congress reported at its |‘22 
convention a total membership of 132,071, distributed in 1,771 


local branches, a loss of 41,707 members and 193 branches as com- 
pared with the 1921 figures. 
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The expenditures for trade-union benefits in the United States 
and Commie for 1922 by central international organizations aggregated 
$2,378,729, an advance of $2,288,893 over the amount reported 
in 1921. The greater number of international unions keep no 
separate account for their members in Canada. 

in addition to benefits that may have been paid from the head- 
quarters of the international unions, certain local branch organiza- 
tions in the Domimon disbursed to their own members, in 1922, 
$535,450 in benefits ($968,105 less than in 1921), as follows: 


CIE ol IESE AR AS Mi a Ca ly eS mA E Deals $121, 278 
UnemipoypemBenetesi iis. us 0. ee olla. 18, 643 
TE TR Re Oe ee eee 2 OP re 123, 693 
ES Ee ee a es a a, ae ve 201. 107 
i ee a ee er ee eee 40.729 


Among the subjects taken up at some length in the report are the 
organization of Catholic workers, revolutionary labor organizations, 
and the growth of laber political organizations. One section is de- 
voted to associations of Canadian wage earners which are not identi- 
fied with the organized labor movement, numbering 63 with a mem- 
bership of 81,373, representing an increase of 38,075 over the number 
reported in 1921. The three outstanding groups of this character 
are school-teachers, Government.employees, and commercial travelers. 

There are 24 different trade-union journals and labor papers pub- 
lished in the Dominion in the interests either of special crafts or of 
labor in general. 
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Industrial Disputes in British India, 1922. 


HE following table, quoted from the Labor Gazette (Bombay), 
April, 1923 (p. 53), Ses details regarding industrial dis- 
putes in British India during 1922: 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN BRITISH INDIA DURING 1922. 























——. Number | Number of 
Province. dis- of workers | working-days 
putes. involved. | lost. 

| 
Re Rintaskesnncesenh*aneetee 145 159, 963 763, 111 
SN = Wada dacdwhsvedtese esse. dhs 1544 87 198, 702 1,803,750 | 
ey ee ee 12 17,777 376, 939 | 
i. tines & opdnttings esas cs << 12 34, 142 744,941 | 
indies ship berkads iaeu4orensncsee- 11 3,361 40,936 | 
hth ciichhetiingesabpatessscenceul sf) 11, 434 121,238 | 
eee 4 9, 208 102,986 | 

Deb censors etreshicsescicsace dads | 280 434, 587 3, 953, 901 








Statistics shown in the table for 1922 represent decreases in num- 
ber of disputes, of workers involved, and working days lost as com- 
pared vith similar data for 1921, the figures for that year being 
400, 523,155, and 6,637,862, respectively. Of the strikes during 1922, 
127 were due to differences regarding wages and 32 involved the 
question of the bonus. 





Strike Settlements in Sweden, First Four Months of 1923.’ 


URING the first four months of 1923, the labor troubles which 
were threatening in Sweden, terminated in strikes and |ock- 
outs in a number of industries, affecting Sweden’s industrial 

life to a marked degree. During February, March, and the first 
half of April, 1923, production in three of the country’s most im- 
portant standard Sidaaiiias oneuintiina: the wood-pulp industry, 
and the iron industry—has been practically at a standstill. No 
stoppage of work of such long duration or such widespread effect |ias 
taken place in Sweden since 1909, the year of the general strike. [n- 
dustries involved in disputes in addition to the three given above are 
the paper, machine-shop, and logging industries, and stevedoring in 
Goteborg. 





1 The data on which this article is based are from Sociala Meddelanden No. 4, 1923, Stockholm; F kone 
misk Oversikt Nos. 1 and 2, 1923, Stockholm; Arbejdsgiveren No. 6, 1923, Copenhagen; and current 
issues of Fackféreningsrérelsen (Stockholm). 
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Sawmills. 


THe general agreement in the sawmilling industry expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1923, after notice of termination had been given by 
the employers, and a lockout affecting about 130 to 140 estab- 
lishments and about 24,000 men became effective on that date. 
The employers demanded a 12 per cent reduction in wages and the 
workers a 10 per cent increase. After a two-months’ lockout an 
agreement was arrived at March 29, effective until February 1, 1924, 
for local agreements, and February 1, 1926, for the general agreement. 

This agreement is a renewal of the wage terms of 1922. The new 
general regulations are mainly the same as the previous ones effective 
since the beginning of 1920, except with regard to compensation for 
overtime and vacations. Overtime rates were fixed at 40, 75, and 
100 per cent above regular rates. Vacation pay, which was de- 
creased, was fixed as follows: Workers 18 years of age and over who 
during the previous year worked not less than three months are to 
receive vacation pay of 10 kronor ($2.68, par). This is increased 
6 kronor ($1.61, par) for each additional month worked until it 
reaches 40 kronor ($10.72, par) for those who worked eight months 
or over during the previous year. Workers under 18 years of age 
receive one-half of these amounts. 


[ronworks. 


LOCKOUT affecting about 20,000 workmen in the ironworks 
began January 29, 1923, and was due mainly to a dispute over 
hours of work. This dispute is not yet settled. The lockout in this 
industry which took place in 1920 was of much shorter duration than 
the one now in force, and not since 1909 has the iron industry been 
at a standstill for so long a period. 
Wage reductions in this industry at the end of 1922 amounted to 
about 46 per cent of peak wages in 1920. 
For the last two years the ironworkers have worked without col- 
lective agreements. 


Wood-pulp Industry. 


[N THE wood-pulp industry the wage agreement expired auto- 
matically at the end of 1922. Upon the expiration of the agree- 
ment wages became the subject of a controversy which resulted in a 
number of strikes and a parton on February 1; these disputes 
aflected about 90 factories and 17,000 men. An agreement was 
reached April 6, effective up to and including December 31, 1924. 
This agreement applies only to wages, as an agreement made in 
1921 is still in effect with regard to general labor conditions. Certain 
changes were made in the provisions of the former wage agreement 
by which the factories are divided into five classes according to 
locality and the cost of living there, with a difference of 20 per cent 
in the wages of the highest and the lowest classes as against a difference 
of 22 per cent in the previous agreement. The workers, as before, are 
divided into three wage groups and these wage groups in turn are 
divided into grades, so that the total number of wage rates is about 37. 
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The wage rates provided by the agreement show an increase 5 yop 
the hourly earnings in the last part of 1922, of 5 Gre (1.3 cents, pay) 
for most of the workers. The amount lost to the workers since {\\. 
10 ére per hour reduction im wages became effective at the begin in, 
of the year, is to be repaid as soon as the local agreements are siv)\o, 


Machine Shops. 


BECAUSE of wage reductions throughout the industry, strikes wor, 
called in the machine shops in Sweden early in 1923. 

An agreement was reached on March 10, effective until Januay |. 
1924, by which the shops are grouped into three classes, accordiny to 
location, and a minimum wage is fixed for each class of labor. !'\\¢ 
minimum wage in each class is shown in the table following: 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES PER HOUR IN MACHINE SHOPS IN SWEDEN, UNDER AGREE. 
MENT OF MARCA 10, 1923. 


[i Gre at par=0.268 cent.] 


























Skilled Skilled 
workers 24 workers 21 Unskilled 
years of age or | years of age or workers 20 
over with 7 or | over withdor | years. oi age se 
: more years’ more years’ or over. ? 
Class and location of factory. experieiice. experience. 
Old New Old New Old New 
rate, rate. rate. rate. rate. Tate. | 
Ore. Ore. Ore. Ore. Ore. Ore. 
I—Stoekholm and vicinity.................... 90 &S 87 82 4 75 | 
anh banbe ct tagecetrinrene thas 85 80 82 73 79 66 | y 
Uii—40 smaller districts...................-.-- - 83 74 80) 67 78 62 | ‘7 




















1 Skilled laborers 20 years of age or over with Jess than 4 years’ experience receive the same wav 
unskilled laborers 


According to the agreement, no change of rates may be made during 
the period of the agreement without the consent of both parties. 
ages had-been reduced 44 to 46 per cent since 1920—aboui 20 
per cent in 1921, and 24 to 26 per cent at the beginning of 1922. ‘The 
pent wage agreement is practically a status quo settlement on 
asis of wages in force on January i, 1923. 
Since January 1, 1922, the machine shops had werked withou( an 
agreement. 


Paper Mills. 


[S A dispute in the paper industry the conciliator brought about an 

agreement February 21, 1923, effective until February 1, 1924, 0: 

covering about 9,000 men. No stoppage of work was caused by i 
te. 

e new agreement in the main extends the 1922 agreem:\. 
The principal gain was that in the classification of localities w \') 
reference to cost of living, some workers are placed in a higher c!)--. 
In the old agreement the difference between the highest and low ~' 
wages was 30 per cent, except In one instance in which it was -> 
per cent. tn this agreement there are six locality classes, wage |! 
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Class VI being 24 per cent less than wages in Class I. In each factory 
the workers are divided into eight wage groups according to skill 
and responsibility. Group 8 includes only women. The total reduc- 
tion in wages since 1920 is about 54 per cent. The table following 
gives the wage rates established by the agreement of February 
21, 1923: 


HOURLY WAGE RATES IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY IN SWEDEN UNDER AGREEMENT 
OF FEBRUARY 21, 1923, BY WAGE GROUPS AND LOCALITY CLASSES. 


[1 Gre at par=0.268 cent] 











Locality class. 
Wage group. 
Ba If ia. 5 tae \ Vi 
Ore. Ore. Ore. Ore. Ore. | Ore. 
ee IR ee Or eee 77 73 69 65 62 | 59 
Group 2(barkermen, screenmen)..............--..+--. 79 | 75 71 | 67 63 60 
CO BUC sccban sos ccessommaavacctenesa | 81 77 73 69 65 62 
Group 4........... edd cab od dbdbddeMde bid ckbdeeee 84 80 76 | 71 67 | 64 
OE EE Ee ee ee ee Pee eee 89 85 80 76 71 | 68 
Genero ce ddsiliccditctatbutsedesibecediaidaes 94 | 89 | 85 x0) 75 | 71 
Grout CUNO ARO ) noe 6 os oe ob oo deeed on bon cb eee 9S | 93 | 88 83 78 | 74 
46 | 43 41 38 36 
| | 


Building Materials Industry. 


UPON the expiration of the agreement in the building-materials 

industry at the end of 1922 a dispute over wages began which 
led to a lockout effective March 1 and involving about 5,000 workers. 
An agreement was reached April 6, 1923. That part of the agree- 
ment made between the unskilled and factory workers’ union and 
the building material association renews the previous agreement, 
wages being fixed at 80 ére (21.4 cents, pal in Class I, 75 é6re (20.1 
cents, par) in Class II, 70 dre (18.8 cents, par) in Class III], and 60 
ére (16.1 cents, par) in Class 1V. The agreement will expire at the 
end of 1924. 


Stevedoring—Goteborg Harbor. 


STRIKE of the stevedores in Goteborg Harbor became effective 

February 16, 1923. It was caused by a dispute regarding over- 

time and transportation time to and from work and the employers’ 

demand for a 10 per cent wage reduction. No agreement was in force 

for stevedoring work, and Goteborg was not inciuded in the agree- 
ments made for southern Sweden. 

The strike was finally settled after three months. It was agreed 
that overtime should not exceed 20 hours per week in the case of 
work on certain ships, 25 hours on others, and that the time lost in 
going to and from work should not be paid for except when it exceeds 
10 minutes. No change is to be made in the wage rate until the end 
of the year. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in May, 1923. 


By Huea L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION. 


exercised his good offices in connection with 61 labor disputes 


er Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Conciliation, 
May, 1923. 


These disputes affected a total of 71,394 
employees. The following table shows the name and location of 
the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 
having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen 
directly and indirectly affected. 
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LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, MAY, 1923. 
: : Nature of : Present 
Company or industry and location. controversy. Craft concerned. Cause of dispute. aintus 
Jas. Lee & Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa..| Strike....... Textile workers...| Asked 20 per cent Adjusted. 
| rg increase. 
i? Atlantic Mills, Stottsville, N. Y..... TL cadichi tinier (eae Asked wageincrease. Do. 
a Electrical workers, Syracuse, N. Y. \ aeee Electrical workers.|..... _ tebe Do. 
Ati Ironworkers, Newark, N. J..........|..-.- | a Ironworkers... ..... Asked $1 per day Do. 
ct increase. 
Y ed Building trades, laborers, Buffalo, |..... do. Laborers.......... Asked 75 cents per Pending. 
i N.Y. — and recogni- | 
al ion. 
: Langeasinem, San Pedro and west | Controversy.| Longshoremen....| Employment sys-| Do. 
‘of coast. em. 
Plasterers et al., Massillon, Ohio..... Strike....... Plasterers ......... Asked 25 cents per | Adjusted. 
hour increase. 
Mayo Woolen Mills, Millbury, Mass..|..... Bin cainn Weavers. ......... Wao and condi- | Do. 
ons. 
oe Teamsters, Cleveland, Ohio.........|..-.- do.. Teamsters......... Wages, ames, and Do. 
$7 r’ nition. 
ze Carpenters, Los Angeles, Calif....... Controversy.| Carpenters. ....... Ask $1 increase Do. 
ee and closed shop. | 
2 Street cars, Erie, Pa................. Threatened | Traction workers..| Asked 30 per cent) Do. 
> strike increase. | 
; W. D. Byron & Sons, Williamsport, | Strike....... WU bccgecvcce Asked 10 per cent Do. 
, Md. increase. 
a ow workers, Charleston, |..... se Electricians....... Asked wageincrease.. Pending. 
. . Va. 
\& New York Knife Co., Walden, N. Y..|; Lockout..... Employees. ....... Asked 20 per cent, Do. 
“2 be restored. 
Ae a workers, Cedar Rapids, | Strike....... Electrical workers.| Rules changed ......) Adjusted. 
43 owa. 
ise Manhasset Manufacturing Co., Put- |..... Bebish, 225 Textile workers...| Asked 7 percentin- | Do. 
4 nam, Conn. crease. 
. Plumbers, Washington, D.C........ Controversy.| Plumbers. ........ Asked $1.50perday | Do. 
: increase. 
i Plumbers, Terre Haute, Ind........ esa Spe il tiineneseed Asked 25 cents per| Do. 
‘z hour increase. 
Terre Haute Manufacturing, Terre |..... a Molders........... Asked increase and | Do. 
Bg Haute, Ind. recognition 
mm Bakers, Washington, D.C..........|..... do.......] Bakers............ Asked inerease......| Do. 
‘ Bakery salesmen, Washington, D.C.| Controversy.| Salesmen.......... Asked increase in Do. 
i minimum rate 
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1spOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
¥ THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, MAY, 1923—Continued. 


























4 : | Nature of . |. wees 7 Present 
company or industry and location. | controversy. Craft concerned. Cause of dispute. stetee. 
; i societies nfl Ru} 
puttonwood colliery, near Wilkes- | Strike......,. GED vssccnidasse Change of powder | Adjusted. 
Barre, Pa. f in use. 
Ladies’ garment makers, Worcester, |..... BOs.00005 Garment makers... Working conditions. Do. 
Mass. . 
Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co., Ches- | Controversy.| Weavers.......... Asked 10 per cent Do. 
ter, Pa. | increase. 
Cigar makers, New York City....... | Threatened | Cigar makers.....-. | Conditions and | Pending. 
; strike. wages. | 
10 pottery plants, Crooksville, om Strike....... gs ee | Asked 75-cent flat Do. 
rate. 
puilding trades, Portland, Oreg..... Controversy. | Building trades...; Wages and over- Do. 
time. 
geott & Co., Boston, Mass........... Strtiee........ Clothing makers...| Wages and discrim- | Adjusted. 
| ination. 
geo. H. Gilbert Manufacturing Co., |..... (ede meal Employees........ Asked 224 per cent | Do. 
Gilbertville, Mass. increase. 
Clothing workers, New York City...)....- eee I, Be og oo oa. Lee chewecneee | Pending. 
Bush Terminal, New York City..... Threatened | Railway clerks....|...................... Do. 
f | strike. | ; 
Potomac Public Service Co., Hagers- | Controversy.| Trackmen......... Asked 20 per cent | Adjusted. 
town, Md. | . wage increase. 
Carpet and drapery workers, Chi- | Strike....... Drapery workers..| Asked increase from | Pending. 
cago, Il. | $1 to $1.25. 
Atlantic City & Shore R. R., At- | Threatened | Traction workers..| Wages and condi- | Adjusted. 
lantic City, N. J. strike. | _ tions. 
street railway, Schenectady, N. Y..| Strike.......|....-. a raat aeadll Tag Union recognition | Pending. 


and contract. 

vane do.......| Clothing workers..| 44 hours per week, Do. 
| 25 per cent in- 

crease and recog- 


National Pants Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Stamford, Conn. 


| nition. 
Ford Instrument Co., Long Island, |....- a Metal workers... .. Asked 10 per cent | Adjusted. 
v_Y. | imerease and 44 | 


hours per week. 
Asked increase of 19 Do. 
cents per hour. 


Asbestos workers, Detroit, Mich.....|..... do.......| Asbestos workers.. 





Sayre & Fisher Co., New Bruns- ae do.......| Brickmakers......| Asked 15 per cent | Pending. 
wick, N. J. increase, 8 hours, 
and recognition. 
Contractors, Kansas City, Mo.......|....- do.......| Building trades...| Asked increase...... | Adjusted 
Winchester-Simmons, Walden, N. Y. ..... Witeosse Knife makers. .. . . Asked 20 per cent be | Pending. 
| restored. 
Ed Goldman, Boston, Mass.........|-.--- BOs 2.02% Garment makers . | Asked union recng- Do. 
nition. 
Golden Grass Co., Boston, Mass..... = ae Shoemakers.......|....- 9 lt ee Adjusted. 
Hod carriers, Charleston, W. Va.....|....-d0....... | Hod carriers.......| Asked 15 cents per | Do. 
hour increase (90 
j cents). 
Building laborers, Philadelphia, Pa..'..... | eee Building laborers..| Asked 25 cents per Do. 
| |  hourincrease. 
Bricklayers, New York City.........!....- eee | Bricklayers... ... | Asked $12 perday.... Pending. 
Painters, New York City............ Threatened | Painters........... | Asked $1 perdayin- | Adjusted. 
| strike. | crease. 
Quarry workers, Quincy, Mass.......| Strike....... | Quarrymen....... — 77 cents per Do. 
! 10ur. 
North pre mine, Mahanoy |..... O6F2 2344 i Fy ae | Union dispute....... Do. 
City, Pa. 
Shoe workers, Boston, Mass.........!....- do....... | Shoemakers....... | J , ry Pending. 
Marietta Silk Co., Marietta, Pa......|...-- GOs 6000 | Weavers.......... | Asked 1 cent per Do. 
yard increase. 
(onstruction company, Indianap- | Threatened Ironworkers.......| Nonunion labor em- Do. 
olis, Ind. strike. ployed. 
Lorraine Mill, Westerly, R.I........ he Textile workers. .. a of 1 Do. 
employee. 
li contracting firms, Peoria, Ill......)....- | ee | Electric workers. .| Asked 15 cents per | Adjusted. 
hour increase. 
Melrose Novelty Co., New York City .|..... OPiS. 5. | Shoemakers....... 44-hour week and | Do. 
wages. 
Machinists, Philadelphia, Pa........|...-- do...... Machinists........ Wage scale.......... | Pending. 
Painters, Peoria, Ill................. Lockout..... Painters .......... Conditions .......... | Do. 
ae . Burnside mine, Sha- | Strike....... MEMOCS . 2... 2222008]. 000- TN Sas caBae cence | Adjusted. 
mokin, Pa. f ; 
Big Mountain & Henry Clay colliery, |..... Ouse a ee et Se Union dispute....... Do. 
Shamokin, Pa. 
Glen Brook colliery, Shamokin, Pa..|..... OO. 2. - cclecces _ eee tee Conditions. ......... Do. 
Boyshform Brassiere Co., New York |..... aaa Garment makers..| Discharge of man- Do. 
ity. ager. 
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LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMEN’? OF {Apop pABO! 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, MAY, 1923—Continued. 
Date of— Wor Kmer 
affected, 
Company or industry and location. Terms of settlement. - Comp 
Begin- ; Di- | Indi. 
ning. Ending. rectly. rectly 
1923. 1923. 
Jas. Lee & Sons Co., ee gt Pa..| 124 per cent increase allowed.; Apr. 14 | Apr. 21 70) aad Paint 
Atlantic Mills, Stottsville, N. . oe 15 per cent increase allowed..| Apr. 10} Apr. 15 |....... 7 
cal Workers, Syracuse, N. Y..| Increased from $1 to $1,124...| May 1 ay 5 16 + 00 Quarry 
Ironworkers, Newark, N.J.......... $1 per day allowed .......... Apt. 15 | Apr. 20 200 |...” North ¥ 
— trades, laborers, Buffalo, | 16 contractors settled... ..... he gp Swe 4, 000 i) —_ 
. * pho 
Longshoremen, San Pedro and west |...---------..--2---eeeeeeeees BE Till ecncccens 600-2. Mariel! 
coast. Consttu 
Plasterers et al., Massillon, Ohio..... Increase granted ............ Apr. 30| May 1 16 7 Ind. 
Mayo Woolen Mills, Millbury, Mass -| 10 per cent increase allowe’ - () May 2 80 279 Lorrait 
Teamsters, Cleveland, Ohio.......... 5 cents per hour increase....| May 1 | May 10 600-25 15 conu 
Carpenters, Los Angeles, Calif. ......| $9 scale; but not paid toali..| Apr. 2| May 1 }j....... a : 
Street cars, Erie, Pa................. Accepted 5 cents per hour | Apr. 16 | May 200 Melrose 
increase. 
WD. Byron & Sons, Williamsport, | Increase to some of men....| May 7 | May 14 100 109 ee 
Electrical workers, Charleston, W. Va.|....---..0--<.+----++eceeeneee Dy nea 200 |........ fa, Suerlin 
New York Knife Co., Walden, N. Y..|.....-..--------------eeeeeeees Apr. 1|.......... $30 |... ‘moki 
Electrical workers, Cedar Rapids, | Local “Adjustment plan” | May 7 | May 12 30; 2.00 Big Mo 
Iowa. accepted. onal 
Manhasset Manufacturing Co., Put- | All refuse conference........| May 9 () 279 Glen 
nam, Conn. 
Plumbers, Washington, D. C.....,..| $1.50 increase allowed ....... Mey 3/| May 6/ 450 Boysh! 
Plumbers, Terre Haute, Ind......... 15 cents per hour increase | May 7 | May il tM City. 
allowed, 
Terre Haute Manufacturing, Terre | Workers return without | May 5/|Junme 4 5 
Haute, Ind. nge. 
Bakers, Washington, age i Sabet 10 cents per hour increase; | May 1j| May 4 ae 
$3.50 per week to helpers. 
Bakery salesmen, Washington, D.C. Mikes increase, $10 per | Mar. 10 | Apr. 24 400 
week. 
Buenwecd colliery, near Wilkes- | Miners to choose powder....| May 11 | May 16 450 
tre, Pa. 
Ladies’ garment makers, Worcester, | Returned: settlement satis- | May 13 | May 26 300 
Mass. faetory to both. 
Aeon Manufacturing Co., Ches- | 55-hour week; pieceworkscale.| Apr. 12 | Apr. 22 50 
a. 
Cigar pealoers, New Yoetk Clty... . ... -njeonnes comecwarsccccccccedvcces Mee 2 bicdd. ntase 20 
10 pottery plants, Crooksville, Ohio. .|..-....--.-..-.-+-+-++-+--+--- SE. MD Liscecceses 500 
Building trades, Portland, Oreg.. ...|-- --------+-00--+---+-+e00-+-- ee, otk, esis « 4,000 
Scott & Co., Boston, Mass........... one ” of 10 per cent al- (1) May 21 95 
owe 
Geo. H. Gilbert Manufacturing Co., | (1).......-----+----0eeeeeee- (1) (1) (1) 
Gilbert ville, Mass. 
Clothing workers, New York City. . .|-.-.....-.2--e22eeeeeeeeeeeeee ny Ae (1) 
Bush Terminal, New York a eT eee irs so. 300 
Potomac Public Service Co., Hagers- | 3 cents an hour allowed; | May 14 | May 14 20 
town, Md. 9-hour day. 
Copenqnd drapery workers, Chicago, |... ~..-.--+++00+-+-+0-eeeeenee Mee. Bid .xininie 850 
Atlantie City & Shore R. R., Atlantic | 5 cents per hour increase al-| May 1] May 17| 200 
y, N.d. ow 
Street railway, Schenectady, N. Y..|...0--.cscceeseeccecccccenecess 1 ap @ Peer 450 
National Pants Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., |.-.-.-«++.-<--+-+eeeseeeneceee TE oe baidindacs 145 
and Stamford, Conn. 
Pet prone Co., Long Island, | 31 returned; no change...... May 14} May 21 210 
Asbestos workers, Detroit, Mich..... 7 cents per hour increaseal | May 1/| May 2 86 |. 
lowed ($1 per hour). 
Sane Fisher Co., New Brunswick, | Refuse tosign agreement....| May 16 |.......-.. 700 
Contraetors, Kansas City, Mo........ 10 cents ae hour to hod car- | Apr. 1] May — | 2,000 
riers, ete. 
Winehester-Simmons, Walden, N.Y .|.........-..c0-----+eeeeneees May 1 |i-cscesees 870 |. 
Ed Goldman, Boston, Mass......... |... -.--sseneses---+--neeeeneee ) as fF 60 
Golden Grass Co., Boston, Mass. . . . . Union recognized ...........| May 17 | May 21 70 
Hod carriers, Charleston, W. Va..... No raise; returned to work..| May 1} May 17 |.........-. 
Building laborers, Philadelphia, Pa..| $1 per hour and 8-hourday..|; May 8| May 17 400 | 
HUNT WUNEE GHEE 6 wc nedeccliccescccemncconadacccccetocces SEA WE Rede neamun’ 2, 000 |. 
1 Not reported. 
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A BOR - aa 
BOR - THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, MAY, 1923—Concluded. 
men Date of— Workmen 
ed, affected. 
—. Company or industry and location. Terms of settlement. ane =e — 
Indi. Begin- ay ee Di- Indi- 
oe ning. | Ending. rectly. | rectly. 
. —— ey s Pe ee 
1923. | 1923 
Painters, New York City............ $1 increasoallowed and 5-day| May 4) May 19 / 10,000 |........ 
‘ week. | 
1 On Quarry workers, Quincy, Mass....... 66 cents per hour allowed....| May 1/|June 2 250 50 
North Mahanoy mine, Mahaney City ,| Agree on colliery locals... .. - May 19 May 23 660 700 
" P 
7 Shoe WOLM, DOOON : « .. so .dedmnkseatnasangdantedveens vane | a AS 4,500 | 6,200 
» an Marie | Silk Co., Marietta, Pa. Ve Se eT ee UE RT 16 | 73 
: Construction company, Indianapolis, Daliiii.dsle akinesia dacipai eid cieed hg 2 rR: 20 | 250 
jnd ; x | 
a SOE AR Poet nore a ee ag, a | eae 
2 5iy 15 contracting firms, Peoria, Il... ... Demands granted; 1 year | May 1 /| May 10 75 | 100 
: agreement. 
Melrose Novelty Co., New York City.! 44-hour week and 6 months’ | May 17 | May 19 20 3 
contract. | 
109 veihiaigtie. Sree, 2D. . .» «ddgtibaliinn dseisdndaation slab siann t ae Oe ern ae 
; Painters, Peoria, Et bo 0 © Ob OES OSS oO 6ESIOHOS 668 642660 CHEECH OOOCCCOOA (1) bbcdceotte d (*) wd tmave 
Sterliz 4 & Burnside mine, Sha- } Return pending conferences.| May 25! June 4 S90 913 
** nok , Pa. 
O09 Big Mountain & Henry Clay colliery, |..... ENE ge eee eee eee ae May 25|Jume 4 675 25 
ps Shamokin, Pa | 
Glen Brook colliery, Shamokin, Pa..| Compromise; both make | May 16 | May 31 425 25 
. concessions. 
foyshform Brassiere Co , New York | Resumed work under mapn- | Mar. 10| Apr. 4 a, ee 
sae City ager. 
SE ECCT DY AREE NE MBER |! >a! Sure Quie ls URLS phene WAC Bee | phistilime be babies 40,617 | 30,77 
eel Z ett 
Not reported. 
a“ On June 1, 1923, there were 59 strikes before the department for 


settlement and in addition 15 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. ‘Total number of cases pending, 74. 
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Effect of Strikes on Cooperative Stores. 


N AN article in the May, 1923, issue of Cooperation (New York). 
Mr. T. D. Stiles, president of the Penn Central Cooperative Asso. 
ciation and cooperative organizer for the United Mine Workers of 

America, discusses the effect of strikes on cooperative stores. As the 
observations are the result of a good many years of practical expe- 
rience both in the labor and in the cooperative world, they should be 
of interest. 

While the way in which “labor organizations can foster cooperatives, 
and the cooperatives can, when the need arises, support the labor union, 
has been beautifully worked out theoretically,” it is pointed out that 
in the application of the theory many unexpected practical problems 
arise. Cooperative stores are generally grocery stores, and are sub- 
ject to the same considerable business hazards as private grocery 
stores. In addition, cooperative stores, especially those fostered or 
tobe!/ financed by labor organizations, are subject to the special 

azard involved in industrial strikes. During the time of strike, the 

success of the store becomes a secondary consideration to the winning 
of the strike. The store is expected to extend assistance—usually in 
the form of credit—to its members, often regardless of its real ability 
to do so. a 

The experience of the miners’ cooperative associations in central 
Pennsylvania is cited and several concrete instances are given, among 
them the following account of the cooperative society at Clarence, Ia.: 

The store was very prosperous from the beginning. About a year after tlie store 

was opened a local strike was called. The United Mine Workers of America gave 
relief to the strikers. All of this relief went through the cooperative store. Thi s ore 
continued to prosper in a degree that was almost unbelievable. Within three years 
they had returned to their members in dividends over $7,000, which was about the 
amount of their capital investment. In addition to this, they had paid for a building 
$7,500. They had a surplus in the bank of $10,000. We know of no cooperative store 
in America that has been able to equal this record. Then a general strike was called, 
which caused the United Mine Workers to withdraw the membership relief from 
Clarence. Then the store began to carry its own relief. About 200 members necded 
assistance. Probably the fact that they had a large surplus caused them to distribute 
relief rather freely. But soon their surplus was gone and they found themselves in 
financial difficulties. The store is still in operation and the strike is also stil! on; 
and at the present time it seems to be a race between the strike and the cooperative 


as to which shall end first. The strikers are at present receiving a small amount of 
relief, but the store has lost all the advantages gained by its past successes. 


The writer is of the opinion that general strikes do not have so 
destructive an effect upon cooperative societies as do local strikes, 
for the reasons that local strikes are generally of longer duration 
than general strikes, and that during a general strike “there is more 
interest and enthusiasm and more leniency on the part of creditors. 
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COOPERATION. 231 


At the time of the general strike of miners in 1922, however, there was 
and had been a general slackness of work in both mining and other 
industries in central Pennsylvania. The cooperative societies had 
already begun to suffer from this business depression when the strike 
was called and “few of the members were in condition to stand along 
drawn out strike such as this proved to be.’”’ Almost immediately 
the stores were called upon for help and practically all of them 
cranted it, some of them carrying their assistance even to the point 
of danger to the stability of the society. The strike was followed 
by another period of little employment, ‘“‘a condition which still 
continues,’ but it is pointed out that ‘the slightest improvement”’ 
in employment conditions would make secure the future of the miners’ 
cooperative associations. 

As to the aid given by cooperative societies during the general 
strike of 1922, Mr. Stiles states: 


The amount of actual aid given to strikers during this strike will never be known. 
It was extended in so many different ways that it is impossible to trace it. Sometimes 
it was given in the form of donations; generally in the form of extended credit. Owing 
to the lack of work after the strike, few of the members were able to pay what they owed 
the store. Most of the stores had gone in debt for the goods which they gave to their 
members on credit. Of course a part of the bills due these stores will never be paid, 
but the larger percentage of them will be paid some time in the future. 


The writer asks three questions and then proceeds to answer them 
n the light of his experience, as follows: 


First. Does it pay labor organizations to establish cooperatives as an aid to strikes? 
It does. It gives them some elementary training in business which is of value to 
them in every department of the labor movement. It enables them to lay up a stock 
of merchandise which if necessity requires can be used in support of the strike. 

Second. Is assistance from labor organizations a desirable thing for cooperatives? 
From a strictly business viewpoint, no. The stores would be better able to protect 
themselves during strikes if they had no connection with the labor movement. If 
considered as a part of the general education of labor, decidedly yes. It shows to 
labor the necessity for entering into business to protect their interests. It diffuses 
more or less throughout the entire membership knowledge of the need of business 
education. This knowledge can and will naturally mold itself into cooperative senti- 
ment. Soin the end, losses by cooperatives in strikes, money spent by labor unions 
in the establishing of cooperative education is merely money invested in the labor 
movement with educational gains that guarantee future financial dividends. 

Third. Is it a wise policy for labor unions to confine membership in cooperatives 
totheirown members? Decidedly no. A true cooperative movement is a community 
institution, and though at first glance it might look philanthropic on the part of a 
labor union to use its funds for educating the public in cooperation, I know of no better 
medium of ing the message of labor to farmers, professional men, and workers of 
the unorganized crafts. And often so-called outsiders bring more than sufficient help 
and knowledge into the movement than will recompense the labor union for its efforts. 
This is particularly true during strikes. The close association in the cooperative 
movement of union men with others form contacts which are of immeasurable value 


to both parties. 

The author feels that the labor movement and the cooperative 
movement are inseparable. He regards the cooperative societies 
“in their present state’? as more of an educational than a business 
institution. ‘‘They make an elementary school of economics in 
which all who eat are obliged to study,’ and as such entitled to the 
support and encouragement of the labor movement. 
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Problems of Cooperative Marketing. 


LIST of 14 problems confronting, Sermeny marketing associations 
has been ponpenes by Dr. J. D. Black, of the College of Agri. 
culture, University of Minnesota, according to the May 9, 14. 

issue of Marketing Activities. These problems, which it was {oy,( 
that cooperative associations either were not solving correctly o; 
were giving no study at all, are as follows: , 


1. Controlling quality—easily the most important function of a cooperative. < 
progress being made, butslow. More power needed to enforce specifications. 

2. Standardizing production—getting farmers to produce the same type of produc 
and the same variety. More progress being made in this line, but not rapidly ¢ oy.) 

3. Adjusting production to consumption—getting farmers to raise the kinds 
produce the market wants. 

4. Stabilizing preduction—¢getting farmers to produce the quantities of each ) rq); 
the market wants. Smoothing out the ups and downs of the production cycle. 

5. Making consumption fit production—by advertising and sales campaigns. (,,: 
ting consumers to absorb large as well as small crops. 

6. Regulating the flow of produce to market—of importance with potatoes gy4 
several other types of produce. Easily overemphasized. Farmers sometim:s | so 
by selling in the fail, sometimes by holding till spring. 

7. Distributing the product—seeing that it goes to the market that needs it mv 

8. Inspecting produce en route or at destination. 

9. Handling claims. 

10. Selling—making connections with actual buyers in place of consigning |) eum. 
mission merchants. Important with some commodities. 

11. Financing marketing operations—only for moving certain commodities | 
cooperatives at present borrow funds as cheaply as they could. 

12. Bargaining—local cooperatives are not at present on equal bargaining terns with 
pa dire of some commodities; and where this is the case, they can get better prices yy 
collective bargaining. Very easy to overemphasize. , 

13. Improving accounting and business practices—progress altogether too slov 

14. Research in marketing methods—such as has been done by the raisin grower 
and others. 


me 





Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing in South Carolina in 1922. 


OPERATIVE marketing is of comparatively recent deyeop- 
ment in South Carolina, tobacco and cotton being the co.- 
modities handled. The year book and nineteenth annu:! 
re (1922) of the commissioner of agriculture, commerce, ani 
industries of South Carolina commends to the farmers of the State 
this form of marketing and points out what has already been ac omn- 
lished. The report states that the South Carolina Cotton Growers’ 
operative Marketing Association has 10,400 members. ‘I hese 
members have contracted to market their cotton only throug) the 
association, and an aggregate of 460,000 bales has been “signed up. - 
In the marketing of tobacco even more has been done. A tr- 
State marketing organization, the Tobacco-Growers’ Cooperiii\« 
Association of Virginia and the Carolinas, has been formed, consti- 
tuting what the report.calls ‘‘ the greatest tobacco-selling organiz: (102 
im the world.” In 1922 this association handled “over half of the 
aggregate tonnage of tobacco produced ” in the three States in wich 
it operates. In South Carolina, of 42,586,756 pounds produced, 
15,356,949, 36.1 per cent, was sold cooperatively. 


One of its first accomplishments in South Carolina was to have the farmer a0" 
and bundle his tobacco before offering it for sale. By putting his product in a lire 
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sresentable shape, he has not only improved the price but has brought about more 
orderly marketing of the entire crop. : , 

For the first time in the history oi the bright tobacco industry, an intelligent system 
of standardized grading has been put into effect. The grading is done at the various 
receiving stations by the member-growers’ own expert graders, enabling the member 
to know the exact grade of his tobacco. In the three States the association has 220 of 
these receiving and grading warehouses. Tobacco being a semiperishable product 
until redried, the leaf department has prepared to handle and redry, ii necessary, 
3 0,000 pounds of tobacco daily, running on normal time. 

The commissioner states that while the 1922 crop of tobacco was 
practically as large as that of 1921 and the quality was no better, the 
price received by the farmer was nearly 100 per cent higher. This, 
he states, is “‘the result of cooperation.” 


Cooperation in Foreign Countries. 


Canada (Ontario).' 


NNOUNCEMENT is made in the Canadian Cooperator, Brant- 
ford, Ontario, of January, 1923, that the chain stores, organ- 
ized and operated by the United Farmers’ Cooperative Co. at 

Toronto and other Canadian points, are to be abandoned by the 
company, which has become convinced that cooperation can not be 
practiced successfully by chain-store methods. The company began 
operations in 1914, at which time “the leaders of the movement only 
had in view the opening of a brokerage or order-receiving office in 
Toronto for carload shipments to farmers’ clubs and individual farm- 
ers throughout the Province.” The chain stores were opened some- 
what later and developed an immense business but the results were 
unsatisfactory. This was attributed by the director to weakness in 
management. The financial loss for 1921 amounted to $300,000, 
and for 1922 to $56,222. The stores will be closed or disposed of by 


sale, 





Esthonia.” 


THe first cooperative dairy in Esthonia was started in 1898 but 

the first cooperative credit society and consumers’ society were 
not established until 1902. The greatest development in the coop- 
erative movement has taken place since the war. 


The growth of the cooperative movement is a tangible proof of the economic recov- 
ery of Esthonia since the war, and is, at the same time, one of the causes of that recov- 
ery. Itis largely due to the complete change in political conditions and in the legis- 
lation ef the country. Cooperative societies have been able to develop freely only 
since the coming into force in Esthonia of the act of March 20, 1917, of the provisional 
Russian Government. That act removed the obstacles placed in the way of the crea- 
tion of new cooperative societies by the Czarist Government and societies were merely 
required to deposit copies of their rules with the competent authorities. An impor- 
tantinnovatien was the right, which had previously been refused, to form federations 
of cooperative societies and to establish joint organizations for economic or other 
purposes, 





' Quoted from Agricultural Cooperation, Washington, D. C., May 7, 1923, p. 5. 
* International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Apr. 13, 1923, pp. 41-45. 
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There are two wholesale societies, the Agricultural Wholesale 
Society (Péllumajandusline Keskiihisus) “Estonia,” and the Esthop. 
ian Cooperative olesale Society (the “E. T. K.”). The former jg 
the oldest central cooperative society in Esthonia. Its membership 
at first consisted exclusively of dairy societies, but it gradually ey. 
tended its field to include the marketing of agricultural product; 
and at the same time began to accept in biduale as well as societies 
as members. On September 1, 1922, its membership included 17; 
societies and 183 individuals; its sales for the first eight months of the 
year amounted to 351,000,000 Esthonian marks ($67,743,000, par), 

he society owns a model farm, a sausage factory, and a dry-salting 
factory. It exports a considerable quantity of butter, cheese, egos 
bacon, and cereals, especially to Russia, England, and Sweden. — 

The E. T. K., which was the first central organization to be formed 
after the war, is a joint consumers’ and agricultural wholesale society. 

The following table shows the development of the E. T. K. and jis 
affiliated societies since 1917: 


DEVELOPMENT OF E. T. K. AND AFFILIATED SOCIETIES, 1917 TO 1922. 


[Ruble at par=51.46 cents; Esthonian mark at par=19.3 cents.] 
































Number of |} Membershi ss a we 
Year. affiliated | of affiliate [aN — — 
societies. societies. pe me Me ated societies. 
Rubles. Rubles. 
| Rien cm Spee stithen rachel g bacncte E 55 13, 549 1, 862, 000 8, 416,000 
Marks. Marks. 
a ee ee ee 78 20,719 4, 269, 000 18, 804, 000 
SR TE Ngee Oe ee ee 156 63, 258 34, 418, 000 81, 747, 000 
teint bbe iid <cthadds ab¢eehecastet 226 94,331 210,971, 000 476 , 669 000 
Di ln. . icteareceacee’eeoeenes 249 98, 340 863, 708, 600 1, 250, 000, 000 
EET Py ae ee RT PPS Oe 254 1 100, 000 eh 8 ER ae 





1 Approximate figure. 


The ———— of the purchases of the affiliated societies obtained 
from the EK. T. K. has increased from 5.1 per cent in 1917 to 41.17 
per cent in 1921. In 1921, however, only 54.55 per cent of the sales 
of the E. T. K. were made tomembers. This is said to be due to the 
fact that a large proportion of the turnover of the EK. T. K. is repre- 
sented by transactions with foreign countries. Of the total turnover 
of 863,708,600 marks ($166,695,760, par) in 1921, about 264,000,000 
marks ($50,952,000, par) maeadade, exports. The chief country of 
exportation is Russia (84 per cent of the total). Next in order come 
Great Britain, Germany, Lithuania, and Finland. The chief exports 
of the E. T. K. are rye seed (to Russia) and flax (to Great Britain 
and Germany). 


Influenced by the geographical situation of Esthonia as a transit country and by its 
extensive transactions with various countries, the E. T. K., at the beginning of |°)22, 
set up a special transport department which undertakes the loading and unloading of 
ships, the discharge of customs formalities, the insurance of goods and their transport 
through the country. The E. T. K. has begun to set up productive undertakings of 
its own, and already possesses five fish-curing factories, a sawmill, and a potato- 


drying factory with a distillery. 
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Finland.* 


DURING 1922 the wholesale society of the Central Cooperative 

Union of Finland, the O. T. K., had sales amounting to 
318,401,410 Finnish marks ($61,451,472, par), exceeding those of 
the previous year by 124,507,776 Finnish marks ($24,030,001, par). 
[n 1922, 113 retail societies, with a combined membership of 160,846, 
were affiliated to the wholesale, 2s compared with 116 societies, with a 
membership of 157,705, in 1921. The sales of the affiliated societies 
for 1922 amounted to 735,700,000 Finnish marks ($141,990,100, par). 


France. 


HE 1922 report ‘* of the French National Federation of Consumers’ 

Cooperative Societies contains statistics of the consumers’ 

movement in France in 1920. The table following shows the 
development of the movement in the period 1913 to 1920: 


DEVELOPMENT OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN FRANCE, 1913 TO 1920. 


[Franc at par= 19.3 cents.] 


= —— — ——___ —_—— OO 
































Membership. | Business. 
Total - rae 
num- | y Fr 
, Num- Num- 
Year. ave, of ber of | Number | ber of 
ties socie- of socie- Amount. 
“* | ties re- | members. | ties re- 
ered port ing.| 
Societies affiliated to national federation: | Francs. 
SEE conc csetedubesececcccecdos | 804 806 | 254, 251 306 | 108, 001, 827 
lt a Se 1,165 | 749,539| 1, 263 | 438, 367, 083 
ahs Ain casbbebrecatrhasaceec teh dieses 2,291 | 1,733 | 1,360,700 1 801 1, 153, 697, 608 
Societies not affiliated to national federation: | 
ll i ll EA 2,367 | 2,174! 610,771 | 2,174 209, 571, 063 
es a cu cnieeeanedneverabibaeiece 1, 197 572,023 1, O81 203, 520, 238 
pe — ee Are ee i Sn ape ee | 2,499 | 2,310 | 1,137,679 2,177 | 685, 841, 115 
Total: | 
I RE Pe Pree oer ere 3, 261 2,980 | 865,022 2,980 317, 572, 890 
MEDEA GLASS bi bed sdb bibdsb bso ce'ne suave eid paret | 2,362 | 1,321, 562 2, 344 641, 887, 321 
SN ER > Te See ay | 4,790 | 4,043 22,498 449 3,978 1, 839, 538, 723 





| Data from Fédération Nationale des Coopératives de Consommation, Annuaire, 1920, p. 151. 
2 This total is not the correct sum of the items but is as given in the report. 


The average number of members per society increased from 297 in 
1913 to 628 in 1920, while the average sales per society increased from 
120,197 franes ($23,198, par) to 477,813 francs ($92,218, par). 

The Cooperative Wholesale Society ( Magasin de Gros) of the Fed- 
eration had sales in 1921 amounting to 152,600,513 francs ($29,451,899, 
par). Of this sum 24,280,851 francs ($4,686,204, par) were for goods 
manufactured in its own productive departments. Some 1,597 retail 
societies made their purchases through the wholesale society in 1921. 

Previous to 1922 the wholesale society had through its banking 
department performed the functions of a central oF  moheane’ bank. 
It was thought, however, that these functions could better be done 





* Data on which this section is based are from Schweiz. Konsum-verein, Basel, Apr. 7, 1923, p.195. 
, ws Fédération Nationale des Coopératives de Consommation. Annuaire de la Goopération, 1922. Paris, 
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through a separate organization, and for this reason the Bank of {} 
Cooperative Societies “of France was formed early in 1922. At the 
time when the report: under review was written the bank had been jy 
existence only two months and so no figures of operation could |) 
given. 


Agricultural Credit. 


The April 25, 1923, issue of L’ Association Ouvriére (Paris) contains 
a summary of a re ort on mutual agricultural credit banks, recent|y 
made by the French Ministry of Agriculture. Some of the statistics 
given are shown below: 


STATISTICS OF MUTUAL AGRICULTURAL CREDIT BANKS, DEC. 31, 1919 AND | 























Dec. 31— 
Item. —_ 
1919 19 
i a ah os cee een ad ecusiabeseceueres ews 
Number of affiliated local banks... ....... 2.00 sse.0 2. ecee dees eeeeedee eee eeeee eee = 
RRR I ig SE Fe a PERE? 254 
Number of agricultural cooperative societies granted loams................... 479 730 
Francs. Fran 
Amount — wth aKa - sey tromiecae peers ee 17, 000, 000 38, 00+ 
Share capital. . scunmanhuaded Hae eocccccccecesesese| 24,000,000 | 32, OO 
i tr<cnetascsénctocceovecesdepetadelseee obtedsveskew sce pai | 20,500,000} 26, 
EI GE” SE ER BLT” BY Bsns SS ES ee | 17,000, 000 33, 5 
Grants received from national office of agricultural credit for— | 
SES SRE 8 er ee eee 67, 500, 000 | 75, OOF 
Advances for purchase of live stock, agricultural supplies, etc............ L-destbedbsvecs 9, 60 
Loans granted on— | 
EY ee ee ee oe Pee eo 280), OOK 
a eRe nn sdasabitsehsn<onktheelndestseso. | 14, 000, 000 42, 50 
1 Frane at par=19.3 cents. 





Germany. 


finer: April 21, 1923, issue of Konsumgenossenschaftliche Rundschau 

(Hamburg) contains summary figures showing the 1922 opera- 
tions of members of the Central Union of German Consumers’ Cov)- 
erative Societies (Zentralverband deutscher Konsumvereine). Th 
following statement shows certain of the items: 


OPERATIONS OF ME er SY OF CENTRAL UNION OF GERMAN CONSUMERS’ CO: 
RATIVE SOCIETIES, 1921 AND 1922. 


eR————eE — —- - +— EEE a _ 

















Item. 1921 1922 
Number of affiliated societies............-.. 8 a ES SINE LO 1, 387 1, 
Membership of reporting sotieties................-...- 2.6.22. eee eee eee 2, 834, 000 3, 162, (0 
Marks. Marks. 
CaN Tah in Bhs iki on ohh LA eA bec slits odd 5, 183,000,000 | 13, 889, 000, 009 
Sales-on commission. ..........-. 2... <s-.+-2-<-« hentutatechh«theenndines 14, 500, 000 35, 000, 000 
Output of productive departments. ........... 22.2.2 22.22.2002 222 eee eee 737, 000,000 | 2, 285; 000.0") 
TRIES cach. «bn 88. ens apiece ds bie dds < ik 6a benece « 0 b ypeemeues séb sce 41, 000, 000 73,000, (0) 
a <5 6 5 in ba.0 0 ofle Wid 0 b'n 2505 obqe oho so odes soe e dup cvespee 42, 000, 000 110, 000, 000 
Remene 6 GU U0. LOLI AS, da. dd). Sed ac. 567, 000, 000 942, 000, 00) 
EL cltnahenn oloneebenines + on peperbodreret:*pcrrate + tn oh 4+ s0ree 150, 000, 000 348, 000, 01) 
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The membership of affiliated societies is distributed. according to 
occupation, as follows: ' 


Per cent. 
Wirkeri Tih MIMCIUBUE RSE CUURDTROTIIMOTIOB on. oo cee ec cece cece cceces 66. 64 
Persons Without definite occupations. .... 2.2.2... eee c eee c cece c cece ccc ceee 12. 96 
\lembers of professions and State and municipal employees: .................. 8. 23 
Cue lh SERGI, } «cab ~ an derdowye 6645} - cured omeeesws cece cb bidder cede cchweecwes 6. 04 
[nd eOpOMGede UNTICTR. - -6-nvvec doc deedenerccccccorcrsnensceedecacsccccecss- 3. 11 
Sa 6600p 9:00 0 one a 05 cas so aoe ofc kgs ssn ccomecegs nes asses 3. 02 


The report points out the need of a larger share capital. At pres- 
ent, deposits of members form the greater part of the “ working 
capital” of the German cooperative movement, but since these are 
subject to withdrawal at short notice there is always an element of 
danger in too great dependence upon this source of capital. 

The sales of the wholesale society of the union (the G. E. G.) for 
the year 1922 amounted to 35,708,000 marks. 

A new phase of cooperative development is noted in the April, 
1923, issue of Cooperation (New York). According to the account 
three large towns in northwestern Germany have recently joined the 
local cooperative consumers’ society. These towns are Geeste- 
munde, Lehe, and Rustringen. 

Geestemunde and Lehe have beth become members of the distributive and cooper- 
ative banking soeiety ‘‘ Unterweser.’’ The municipality of Lehe has had its insurance 
policies amounting to 250,000,000 marks transferred to the insurance department of 
the cooperative society. The Geestemunde municipal authorities are also negotiating 
with the cooperative society to take over insurance policies of a very considerable 
amount. The town of Rustringen, in becoming a member of the Rustringen Dis- 
tributive Cooperative Society, has contributed 20,000 marks to the society's capital. 
The latter municipality has given as the reason for its joining the cooperative society 
the fact that it will be able to procure supplies cheaper through its membership in the 


cooperative. 


A number of other towns are reported to have voted as political 
organizations to join their local cooperative societies. 


Agricultural Cooperation. 


According to the March, 1923, issue of the International Cooper- 
ative Bulletin (p. 67), the agricultural cooperative movement in 
Germany made considerable progress in 1922. The following table 
shows the increase in the societies of each type from 1920 to 1923: 


NUMBER OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF EACH TYPE, 1920 TO 1923. 














Type of society. 1920 1921 1922 1923 
io |.” ows agbdhbkeosseversadeanbeenseeews 94 87 94 | 97 
Savings and loan banks. .......................... Se 18, 576 18, 576 19, 030 | 19, 418 
sess ccerseverosesecorsesdhbetexs ws 3, 613 3, 911 4, 249 | 4, 600 
Cleo eS bbc coreversescccess - . ee 3, 517 3, 313 3, 367 | 3, 410 
Gee. cn wsecwcewewee —— iitiirveeiwvedbornredeess 5, 902 6, 651 8, 271 9, 692 
Total..... te nl ap Reg te senate Pandy yeast aa ER 31, 702 32, 538 35, O11 37, 217 





Great Britain. 


STATISTICS of cooperative housing societies, compiled by the 
chief registrar of friendly societies, are published in the — 
1923, issue of the Ministry of Labor Gazette (pp. 123, 124). Two 
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main groups of cooperative housing societies are dealt with: “Ton- 
ancy’ societies, which rent houses but retain the ownership of thom: 
and “house purchase” societies, which acquire houses for purchase 
by installments by their members. 

The following table shows the statistics of operation of these socie- 
ties from 1917 to 1921. Figures for 1921 relate to Great Britain 
only. Those for the earlier years include Ireland also; it is stated. 
however, that the figures for Ireland are “almost negligible.’’ 


ACTIVITIES OF COOPERATIVE HOUSING SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN, BY TYPE of 
SOCIETY, 1917 TO 1921. 


[£ at par—$4.8665.] 












































N N tee : nt 
um-| Num- . ore | *” 
Rents Sg 
| ber ber : deduc- |_ ” 
Share Re- receiv- : | profit 
Type of society and year. of of : Loans. tion of | ?'° 
eecie-| nhem- capital. serve. able. interest | _,°" 
ties. | bers. ht Nem 
capital. | “'}* 
' Tenancy societies: 
_ Se ee eee 105 | 7,465 | £467,444 | £3,066, 365 | £29,001 | £243,302 | £17,691 3.8 
Mes cote cd dees ccicsced 103 | 7,413 | 470,762 | 3,059,707 | 41,718 | 252,369 17, 451 3.7 
AE a Seer ge 131 | 7,959 | 473,115 | 3,270,132 | 42,705 | 258; 804 7, 186 1.5 
A TT oe 225 | 9,730} 548,118 | 5,432,327 | 24,919 332,406 | 16,648 1.2 
td tniigte inate Ateneo 6 00ererace | 235 | 10,927 | 632,830 | 6,651,834 | 82,768 | 431,283 | 31,529 1.0 
House-purchase societies: 
MN Gis paceess neues es cba 5 834 | 41,797 68,433 | 1,447 |.......... 2,012 18 
le Aa 68 conta diia 6 909 | 45, 884 90.906 |: SB0F 1... cocees 2, 066 4.5 
_ “EER oe eee 13} 1,085 | 55,342 102,751 | 4,118 |.......... 3, 397 6.1 
Bee 2. SEU CU TOES Ski Oy 23 1, 306 67, 266 148, 004 a PPA tr 931 | 4 
aA 5 iP eticreevain snide 29 | 1,646 | 73,057 207, 632 | 2 18, 347 | pbahecbicod 120,062 | 27.5 
1 Loss. 2 Deficit. 


The report states that these societies rarely return the profits to 
tenants as dividends on rents paid. Any surplus available for 
dividends is generally added to a fund out of which is defrayed tlie 
cost of repairs for which the tenants are liable. 

The aggregate value, at cost, of land and buildings owned by thie 
tenancy societies amounted to £7,481,000 ($36,406,287, par), and of 
the buildings unsold by the house-purchase societies to £231,588 
($1,127,023, par). 
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India. 


THE following table, compiled from the reports of the respective 
registrars, shows the operations of the warious types of coop- 
erative societies in certain Provinces of India in 1921-22: 


OPERATIONS OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN CERTAIN PARTS OF INDIA IN 1921-22, 
BY PROVINCE AND TYPE OF SOCIETY. ! 

















































































































Num-}| y aa | 
Number | Paid-in | ns , | Profit 
Province and type of society. pong ofmem-{ share | — aq 7 oe | for 
‘ties. bers. capital. | : | ana | year 
| | | 
, ; Sm onl 
apne Merwere: Rupees. | Rupees. | Rupees. |\Rwupees. 
Central banks... .. Sipe gece asis's weeiecie whahisnte tdi 7 2639 | 242,780 | 131,733 | 2,023,605 | 48,005 
Agricultural societies: 
Credit societies - . oe eee ce ccerececccccecees 450 9, 984 413, 304 196, 500 | 2,013, 372 83, 935 
Production societies. ....................- 9 ill 774 200 | 10, 454 284 
Production and sale societies. ...........- 1 97 DE ay 1,315 54 
Ei. 6.5 DA Heit. 460 | 10,192 | 414,191 196,700 | 2,025,141 | 84, 273 
Nonagricultural societies: cas: a 1 ag 
Credit societies... .... Sees Casebeeasesecess 27 716 37, 243 1, 208 167,131 | 418, 854 
Purchase and sale societies............... 16 3, 372 45, 028 | 2,989 | 98, 906 4,116 
RE ee ee Sey 43 4 4, O88 82, 271 4,197 | 266,037 | 14,738 
Grand total.............. sancanananed 510 | 414,280 | 739,242 332,630 | 4,314, 783 | 117, 540 
Assam Bees 
Central banks..... occ ececcccerccccccccncccces 18 2 346 106, 649 44, 100 670, 848 15, 347 
Agricultural societies. .............-.-...-+.+. 555 |. 24,579 10,597 | 192,138 707,211 | 37,662 
Nonagricultural societies: 
SIAL, anc cbwodnh.occccesivicc 25 3, 726 117, 278 37,414 | 530,851 20, 633 
Purchase, and purchase and sale societies . 32 3, 643 56, 045 10, 835 131, 689 6, 027 
MEAs Arians sacvb ee Vicerccctsiuded 57 47, 369 174, 223 48, 249 662, 540 26, 660 
LPT TE: 630 | 431,948 | 201,469 284,487 | 2,040,599 | 79,669 
Bihar and Orissa. | are | _ 
Camo os a5 ns cae cans co sccendc res 46 | 24,031 | 792,836 347,342 | 8,612,259 | 189, 130 
Agricultural credit societies. ................. 3,769 | 97,390 154, 737 794,982 6, 259,179 | 171,713 
Purchase and sale societies. .................- 7 17 1, 083 3S 2, 956 296 
Production and sale societies....... Preececces 26 | 326 3,252; 1,288; 22,881 | 44,623 
a ie ae 2 | 3,848 | «97,886 | 951,908 1, 143,650 |14, 897, 275 | 356, 516 
Coorg. IT oc 
j | 
Central banks. ..............sccsccccccccceese ’ | 2 48 AGED Nocdis cssies 13, 940 39 
Agricultural credit societies. ................. | 182 5,988 | 88,076, 72,585 215,908] 16,822 
Nonagricultural societies: 
SOUS S eas. ccs swede cee ecssseese 10 1,031 | 26,775 1, 074 26, 495 1,599 
Purchase, and purchase and sale societies ‘| 1 | 131 | 779 291 | 2, 194 284 
| Ee, ee re ap Ra ony ty | 11| 1,162 | 27,554 | 1,365 | 38,689] 1, 888 
Cattle insurance societies..................... 10 | 220 | (ipa le Mel, Ag RI 9 Sp RO ape ia 
i eS Pt 154 47,370 120,070 | 73, 950 | 268, 537 18, 744 
Madras. | | | re pee 
Contras ow i peawhcanedidccecde Situs eh 242 |....---44- apeaesehes maton nee: ee OF, — 
Agricultural credit societies. ................. 6, 206 - 
Nonagricultural credit societies............... 694 I 461, 002 \" 986, 000 (2, 688, 000 00, 111, 000 |........ 





_! Compiled from Ajmer-Merwara, Registrar of cooperative societies, Report on the working of the coopera- 
tive societies in the district of Ajmer-Merwara for the year ending June 30, 1922; Assam, Registrar of coopera- 
tive societies, Report on the working of the cooperative societies in Assam for the year ending on Mar. 
31, 1922; Bihar and Orissa, Registrar of cooperative societies, Report on the working of the cooperative 
societies in Bihar and Orissa for the year 1921-22; Coorg, Registrar of cooperative societies, Report on the 
working of the cooperative societies in Coorg for the year ending June 30, 1922; and Leaflet on the progress 
of the ave movement in the Madras Presidency, 1923. F 

Owing to the constantly changing value of the rupee no attempt is made to give the equivalent in United 
a money. The value of the rupee, according to the latest Treasury circular,is a little less than 23 
cents, 

: Number of member societies. 


‘ Including only members of primary or local societies. 
[239] 
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In the table following, compiled from a report of the Indian 
Department of Statistics,* is shown corresponding information for 
all of India for the year 1920-21: 


STATISTICS OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETTES IN INDTA IN 1920-21, BY PROVINCE AND Ty 
OF SOCIETY. 
































































































































































perof | Number of} Paid-in | p 
F : ber of umber eserve Profit for 
Province and type of society. onthe, | aeomahemm. comms fund. year. 
eties. : » 

Madras: } Rupees. Rupees. Rupe 
MN OUND... ccc ea cc cccoccdecceee 33 | 27,503 | 2,360,058 442, 111 29 
ee 177 24,410 ) ms 
Agricultural societies 5....................- 5, 274 | 280,299 | 1,937, 495 971,178 o 
Nonagricultural societies............+.....- 803 | 114,985 | 2,180,177 424, 107 8 

A SR SPS 2 ee ee ee 6,287 | 7395, 284-| 6,486,730 | 1, 837, 396 349 

Bombay: eee ss: a, 
Centrab sdateties 22... ec. cee ede. 18 26,539 | 1, 453, 659 282, 621 143 
Supervising un‘ons *................+-.+--- 66 2 409 (4) (*) (*) 
Agricultural societies 5..........22.2- ee eee 2, 387 179, 570 275, 523 | 998, 142 24° 
Nonagricultural societies................. - 485 86,059 | 2,888,452 | 496, 139 305, 609 

RN PRI RO. 2,956 | 7265,629| 4,617,634 | 1,776,902 694, 
Bengt | : ans ae — 
ntral sotieties!...........2..... asenesan ie | 72 29, 398 1, 856, 382 | 594, 578 286, 
DREN'S... .. a. canes eccence 6 2 186 (*) : (' 
Agricultural societies®....................-. 5, 850 171, 833 382,208 | 1,718,739 40> 
Nonagricultural societies................... 438 60,168 | 1,989,529; 324,054 19: 
rs? Ore ere rere er 6,366 | 7232,001 | 4,228,119} 2,637,371 | 97 

Bihar and Orissa: 7 et OTR 
Centrabeocteties }... 2.2... se. cs... ee eeees 42 25, 549 683,122 | 202,604 97, 077 
Supervising unions ’....................... 80 23,48) (4) (4) (4) 
Agricultural societies *..................+.. 3, 247 95, 112 $98,849 | 677,286 265, 
Nonagricultural socicties................... 2t1 12, 402 | 275, 140 57, 446 $7, 

ee ee eee 3,580 | 7107,514 | 1,057,111 | 1,027,336 | 410 

United Provinces: —T =| 
Central societies}... 2... 2.2... 68 28,648 | 1,378, 505 790, 996 | 280 
Supervising unions®................2...-.. 10 4 144 (4 (4) (4 
Agricultural societies ®.................+-.. 4, 223 102,051 | 1, 197, 243 985, 819 | 175, 460 
Nonagricultural societies................-.. 192 8, 569 198, 143 | 53, 744 | 23, 3085 

tien dienes «od atiinhn oaadedcnel 4,493 | 7 110,620 | 2,773,981 | 1, 890, 559 $79, 548 

— " 4 

ne te a ee ee 98 28,963 1,331,321 | 501,855 258 
Supervising unions ?....................... i 213 (*) (4) (*) 
Agricultural societies®..................... 8, 051 214,940 5,308,029 5,197,345 1, 039, ¢ 
Nonagricultural societies................... 303 15, 371 312, 787 | 99, 331+} 23, | 
IBRD Liars . SaldiW ddten Jdc te added 8,453 | 7 230,311 | 6,952,137 | 5,798,588 | 1,321, 502 

Burma: iP a 4 
ee COP Pere oe i2 25,339 «1, 181, 775 | 400, 560 | 407, 
Supervising unions *..................-22.- | 492 24,332 (4) (4) (4) 
Agricultural societies®.......... ae | 4,193 102,343 | 2,370,141 | 2,215,334 | 421,17 
Nonagricultural societies...............--.- 191 22,975 | 1,971,298 | 217, 442 242, 510 

} i ) o 
Ee nome <> = pae- eo ~o 4 aanenae ae aeene 4,888 | 7125,318 | 5,523,214 2,842,336 704, : 

Central Provinces and Berar: ae 
a er in So nawiwdpaehed 35 281,878 | 2,428, 282) 627, 488 | 421, 548 
Supervising unions *...........-.--.s«se. ms 308 26, O84 | (4) (4) (4) 
Agricultural societies 5................- owen} 45560 74,605 | 15,728) 969, 68h 230, 5 
Nonagricultural societies.................. . yw 5,083 | 204756) 17,.691 14, 

EE a --| 5,011 | 779,638 | 2,644,765 | 1,613,360.| 666, 















a dine einsurance societies 

ne r 

4 Not er 

- Including cattle insurance societies. 


7 Including members of primary or 
9 Includin 


@ India. 
during the year 1920-21. 


13 societies only. 


i em at As central banks and banking unions. 


r loca] societies only. 
8 Not including over 400 societies which did not report as to paid-in share capital. 
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epartment of statistics. Statements showing progress of the cooperative movement in India 
Calcutta, 1922. No. 1640. 
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‘A TISTICS OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN INDIA IN 1920-21, BY PROVINCE AND TYPE 
OF SOCIETY—Concluded. 

















































































































aT Num- oem 
| Paid-in , 
si ; oS ber of | Number of | Reserve Profit for 
Province and type of society. soct- | members. ee ee fund. vear. 
eties. | apa. : 
Assam: ; ’ | Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 
a OS 15 21,361 | 83, 574 | 31, 163 13, 57% 
Supervising unions *.......-............... 2 2 37 | (4) a ‘) 
\ gricultural societies >..................... 494 21, 68 10 6, 171 168, 567 34, 498 
Nonagricultural societies.................. 49 6, 446 | 146, 413 31, 047 6, 849 
fee A, 7 rr er eae 560 | 7 28, 084 236, 158 230,777 | 74. 926 
Coorg: <r i i A et. anaes arenas. 
4 gricultural societies >..................... 133 | 5, 856 81, 328 59, 489 14,116 
Nonagricultural societies................... 9 | 709 17, 687 S32 | 856 
tht TESS: 142 | 6, 565 99, O15 60, 321 | 14, 952 
A met Merwara: _— oe i — See ee eee es —=—— 
eg ST TT ey ee ee 6! 21,442 240, 504 99, 833 | 47, 563 
Cg! .f 2&9 (4) 4) t) 
A cricubtmre: societies 5... 22... 2.2... ews 481 | 12, 102 393, 459 182, 899 30, 236 
Nonagricultural societies................... 34 | 5, 194 69, 902 2, 480 | 6 18, 073 
0 eee rer 522} 717,296 703, 865 285, 212 127,799 
Hyderabad Administered Area: Nonagricul- | ..|  .  ' | 
CCS. o. . + 60s saws a0 Secbeoleenebd 5 205 19, 026 334 1, 280 
Delhi: = 1 ao —e a. z ei si sami ; = a 
nnn... chee enteusioe 4 1 | 2 54 Sg ee 6 168 
A gricultural societies 5..................... 61 1,019 1, 767 27 739 
Nonagricultural societies................... 4) 992 3, 736 263 ® 134 
Ts capeach prenesss 5) -)- 660 6ob de. 506 103. | 72,011 13, 453 290 | 437 
Total, British India: = Ee 
Geteet peeees Piet. 3. J... eb. -ibbisi 400 2 137, 264 | 13,005, 222 | ''4, 072,814 | 4! 1, 882, 056 
 . 3. Aires ee 1,143 219, 185 (4) (4) (4) 
Agricultural societies 5..................... | 38, 963 | 1, 261, 368 | 12,067,941 | 14, 143, 506 | 1! 2, 915, 565 
Nonagricuitural societies.............. -owes| 2, 860 | 339, 108 | 10, 286,045 | 1,724,910 | |! 1,049, 646 
Sten vscvesscessesessvesacccescess | 43, 366 | 7 1,600,476 | 35,350, 208 | 19,941,230 | 5, 847, 267 
Mysore: —————— eee —_—-—— — 
Central so@beties 3... 2.2... cece cee cee 19 2 2, 364 | 475, 996 | 102, 335 69, 989 
\gricultural societies 5..................... 1, 225 | 49,249 | 1,094,761 | 227, 184 106, 932 
Nonagricultural societies................... 256 | 40,508 | 1, 864, 065 | 363, 888 213, 427 
SE Riclidvine ctu a pues onsectakiee nd ~~ 1, 500 789,757 | 3,434,822 | 693, 407 390, 348 
Baroda: — — EE 
Comtyel epeteties }.. 2. . 2... ewe cev cess 4} 2 658 99, 850 19, O16 | 12, 167 
\grieultural societies >..................... 461 | 13, 049 44, 381 | 239, 665. | 22, 404 
Nonagricultural societies................... 44 3, 883 40, 547 18, 906 | 2,196 
EE ~ <509| 716,932 | 184,778 | 277, 587 "36, 767 
Hyderabad: SS So ee 
CRED 9, en cccusdersvetitdesicee cs il | 22, 100 628, 842 77, 139 99, 0.7 
\gricultusel sorieties 5....................- 1, 264 | 28, 279 524, 446 | 435, 944 159, 850 
Nonagricultural societies................... 162 7,014 363, 963 23, 002 41, 338 
NEE SSE a ae ae | 1,487 7 35, 293 | 1,517, 251 536, 085 300, 215 
Bh pal: SS SS 
Central societies}... 2. 2... iden ceewesee- ss 15 21,102 29, 040 2,718 10, 369 
Supervising umions*:...................... 7 2 137 (4) (4) (4) 
Agricultural societies >...............2..... 669 iy} eee eee 15, 337 | 21, 193 
BO NT Tee ee 691 7 10, 446 29, 040 | 18, 055 31, 562 
Total, Indian States: TEE 
Central societies }..... nok bb) hbiLbLad Sd) 49 26,224 | 1,233,728 201, 208 191, 552 
Supervising umions*...........2.0...'2-.0.. 7 2 137 (*) (4) (+) 
Agricultural societies ®..............2...... 3, 619 101, 023 | 1, 663, 588 918, 130 | 310, 379 
Nonagricultural societies................... 462 51,405 | 2, 268, 575 405, 796 256, 951 
ES ee eee | 4, 137 7 152,428 | 5,165,891 | 1, 525, 134 | 758, 802 
Grand total: ———EEEES Ee 
Central societies }...... 2.2.2... 60. .eeeen-s 449 | 7148, 488 | 14, 238,950 | 4,274,022 | 2, 073, 608 
SUpervisitig witlons*.................-.256. 1,150 | 219,322 ‘) (*) (4) 
Agricultural societies >...................-- 42,582 | 1,362,391 | 13,731,529 | 15,061.636 | 3, 225, 944 
Nonagrieultural societies..................- | 3,322 | 390, 513. | 12,554,620} 2, 13u, 706 1, 306, 607 
Ee a I 47, 508 \7 1, 752, 904 | 40, 525,099 | 21, 466,364, 6, 606, 159 











‘ Inehading pre moval and central banks and banking unions. 
? Number of affiliated societies. 

Including reinsurance societies. 

* Not reported. 

* lucluding cattle insurance societies. 

6 Loss. 

' Including members of primary or local societies only. 
Including 225 societies only. 

'| This is not the correct sum of the items shown but is as given in the report. 
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The table following shows the development of the cooperative 
movement in proportion to the population: 


NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND THEIR MEMBERS IN INDIA, PER | (yp 
INHABITANTS, BY PROVINCES, 1920-21. 


| 




















' Rate per 1,000 | Rate per 1,0 
: inhabitants. inhabitan 
a Raphihet ae 
Province Province. ' 
| Number} Number Number | Number 
of of of of 
| societies. members. | societies. |mem |ers 
= — \j— —— -— - ee oe ——. 
RE ee ere 0. 149 9.3 || Hyderabad Administered 
SEY en pn . 153 13.7 pO EP Te ee 0. 050 4 
B SET a eee - 136 (eS & se Ogg oR Sear . 206 1] 
Satna Previan ** Sapeet gt oa ee Total, British India... .. .179 a 6 
he Riseadides«ntinain 4 . 408 BAD i DERNO so vesieeseseisnsdccteese . J ( 
Ps Ke ondsUbeeteeescon di. 418 ee | ee ee ee . 242 & 
Central Provinces and Berar. 361 5.7 |] Hyderabad................... 115 2 
ist Nom aee tatttn> ¢ ou aaiay 074 ne in np pdididnaensoren 987 5.1 
AjmerMerwara--.00020202:| 10a] 349 |] Total, Indian States.....| 39a | 7 
| Grand total.............. ra 

















Netherlands.*® 


[DURING 1922, De Handelskamer, the Dutch Cooperative Whole- 

sale Society, had sales amounting to 11,893,808 florins 
($4,781,311, par), a decrease of 16.3 per cent as compared with those 
of 1921. The following statement shows the sales of the wholesale 
society since 1913-14: 


Florins. 
NEL DER, ck tsk GAR OR. dS ue Ua Woks < BsWS add coe oe 4, 561, 444 
EN ED Rd ait Riek 4 AS a eee eae 6, 236, 095 
RR PO a Se el Oe eee 8, 977, 305 
iter. c-kit +s «5 ABA és eckiine «a ¢ixe sme o09nas anese sce 10, 000, 298 
NE ME Sake a. 5 on TELE 0. SUS oo oh Wb vs bk dK Seca 7, 775, 336 
SRR FR 8 2 Ee eee 11, 126, 477 
EE IR EO ee, eee 14, 612, 665 
TT ee se miepnces 14, 215, 539 
asides. .cpUbaks +04 d0bcccscweeveseveussesata 11, 893, 808 


Spain. 
AX ACCOUNT contained in the 1923 annual ’ of the French Na- 
tional Federation of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies (pp. 88, 8°) 
states that in the north of Spain there is a “young “ active” 
cooperative movement organized by the Union of Cooperative Socie- 
ties of the North of Spain. At the end of 1920 the union had in 
affiliation 35 societies, having 14,253 members and an annual busi- 
ness of 16,042,266 pesetas ($3,096,157, par). The wholesale depart- 
ment of the union had during the same year a business of 5,089,460 
pesetas ($982,266, par). 

At the first congress of Spanish cooperative societies, held at 
Madrid in May, 1921, delegates were present from 300 societies. 
The congress authorized the organization of a national federation 
of workers’ cooperative societies based upon regional, provincia, 
and local federations. 





6 Data from Fédération Nationale des Coopératives de Consommation, Annuaire, 1922, Paris, 1922, 
p. 99; and International Cooperative Bulletin, June, 1923, p. 141. 
— National des Coopératives de Consommation. Annuaire de la Coopération, 1922. Paris, 
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Switzerland. 


HE 1922 report* of the Swiss Union of Consumers’ Cooperative 
Societies (the V. S. K.) states that the unfortunate industrial 
and economic conditions prevalent in Switzerland in 1921 con- 
tinued throughout 1922. Difficulties with exchange rates, especially 
in Germany, and the import duties levied by surrounding countries 
had their effect on Swiss industries working for export. Industries 
manufacturing for domestic consumption were in a better situation, 
but agriculture felt severely the low prices of live stock and agricul- 
tural produce. These conditions were reflected in the condition of 
the cooperative Movement. 
Certain details of operation of the union for 1921 and 1922 are 
shown below: 


STATISTICS OF OPERATION OF V.S. K., 1921 AND 1922. 


[Franc at par=19.3 cents.] 














1921 1922 
ee INS olds ovo oo lie bc ede ceeccwecen. 505 519 
Francs. Francs. 

ST Se en. a a a 1, 540, 000 1, 569, 600 
aT UO UME DS 5352 c sa S3 doe 0s eck segs eee edb a geccsccccecpeccccccseccs 3, 050, 000 3, 150, 000 | 
Sales during year: ; 

is icnndeanitiicsnbeankhadedeieeceeeeteb canbe heentated | 139, 127, 083 113, 805, 579 

PE oe nnocknnndieddncnccenes ditt Adsl il. dedi. tl. did | 5, 202. 614 4,615, 928 
Net surplus for DE Nbhtecés setae sbivdotneetes pte Nhe ab he OES we we ben ede b meres BPE Pa te 310, 028 





* Verband Schweiz. Konsumvereine (V.S. K.). Rapports et comptes concernant | ’activité des organes 
de l’union en 1922. Basel, 1923. 
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CONGRESSES, CONVENTIONS, ETC. 





International Socio-Economic Congress and Exhibition at Buenos 
Aires, 1924.’ 


HE Argentine Social Institute (Museo Social Argentino is 
T organizing an international socio-economic congress and ex- 
hibition to be held in Buenos Aires the latter part of 1924, 

The congress is to be made up of representatives of both national 1) 
international official and unofficial institutions devoted to socia| 
improvement, delegates from national, provincial, and munici)a! 
governments, and private individuals who are interested in sovia! 


economics. Considerable interest in the congress has already been 
manifested and promises of collaboration have been received from 
social institutes in many other countries. 

The congress will be divided into six sections, as follows: (| 
Social institutes and similar organizations, (2) labor questions, 3 
public health, (4) education, (5) agrarian questions, and (6) social 
statistics and general social questions. 

The provisional program is as follows: 


Section |.—Social institutes and similar organizations. 


i. Definition of social institutes; their objects. 

2. Advisability of promoting the creation of social institutes in countries \ 
they do not already exist. Methods to be adopted for this purpose. 

3. Internal organization of social institutes and similar organizations; fina 
resources; most efficacious methods of action. 

4. International activities of social institutes and similar organizations; coor: 
tion of their work. International cooperation. 

5. Compilation of a social bibliography. 

6. Relations between social institutes and Government authorities. 


Section I1.—Labor questions. 


1. Stage reached in the various parliaments with regard to the draft convent 
and recommendations adopted by the various sessions of the International | 
Conference. 

International conventions on social questions. 

International social insurance. 

International situation of the emigrant worker. 

Works councils as official bodies. 

Profit sharing. 

Trade-union policy and principles of trade-union legislation. 
Encouragement of savings banks and other thrift institutions. 

9. Situation of the mutual benefit movement with regard to compulsory insura 
10. Cost of living of the worker in relation to his remuneration (internat: 


inquiry). 


QOS oT gone 


Section IlI.—Public health. 


1. The drink problem. Methods of action; international coordination. 
2. Tuberculosis. Methods of action; international coordination. 
3. Syphilis. Methods of action; international coordination. 





1 Boletin de Servicios de la Asociacién del Trabajo, Buenos Aires, Mar. 5, 1923 (pp. 123, 124); In’ 
yo a Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Jan. 19, 1923 (pp. 39-43), and Jan 
pp. 11-15). 
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4. Leprosy. Methods of action; international coordination. 
5. Malaria. Methods of action; international coordination. 

6. Occupational diseases. 

7, Popular ay Oe 

9. First aid. Hospitals, etc. 

9, Diet of the poorer classes. 

10. Comparative study of the organization and working of health ministries and 
government departments engaged in health work in different countries, and of the 
Bresults poe ve -“w 

1], Organization of the training of male and female social welfare workers (nurses 
hin hospitals, schools, works and factories, health visitors, organizers, etc.). 
(omparative study of the organization of private welfare institutions in various 


19 
I 


S ountries and their relations with the State. 


13. International conventions on health questions. 
Section 1V.—Education. 


|. Home training before, during, and after school attendance age. 

Abnormal and backward children. 

Child welfare work. 

4. Physical training of children and adults. 

5. Vocational guidance. 

§. Training of teachers. 

>, Campaign against illiteracy among the rural pepulation. 

8. Moving pictures, the phonograph, and wireless telephony as means of instruction. 
9. The place of the theater and books in the education of the people. 

10, Artistic education. 

il. Should the general spread of education by means of extension lectures, etc., be 


) 
9) 
or 


eflected at the cost of a certain curtailment of courses of instruction given in schools 
Sond universities? 
Oras 


Section V.—Agrarian questions. 


1. Comparative importance of agriculture, commerce, and industry in various coun- 


tries (international inquiry). 


2 Avricultural trade-unions, their relations with agricult iral mutual benefit and 


i cooperative societies. 


] 


Internationa! relations between mutual benefit societies, cooperative societies, 


Fand trade-unions of agricultural workers. 


4. Organization of agricultural credit. 

5. Systems of land settlement. 

6. Organization of international trade in agricultural products. 

7. Principles of organization of vocational education im agriculture. 

§. Influence on agrarian progress of special courses of domestic training for women 
in agricultural districts. 


Section VI.—Social statistics and general social questions. 


|. Need of organizing a special system of social statistics. Subject matter and 


‘methods. International organization. 


2. Representation of occupational interests in governments. Discussion of experi- 
nents already made and contemporary tendencies. 
_ 3. The solution of the problem of the comparative stabilization of the exchanges in 
international commerce. 

_An exhibition of social economics is to be held in connection with 
the congress, and will include exhibits of machinery, models, designs, 
pictures, engravings, photographs, Sgrnee, and publications which 
have a bearing on any phases of social economics. All exhibits will 
be grouped in national sections, under the immediate direction and 
supervision of the Government or organization which is responsible 
for the respective national section. 1ere will be a special section for 
international organizations. 

he provisional arrangement of exhibit classes is as follows: 

Class 1. International organizations. ye | 

Organizations for peace, conciliation, justice, protection, and social improvement. 
Class 2. Social institutes and similar organizations. 
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Labor departments and ministries, institutes of social reform and social \ ¢l{,), 
official and private, workers’ health institutes, institutions for social research, «4 the 
promotion of social reforms; their organization, working, and results achieved. ot, _ 

Class 3. Education. 


Ministries of public instruction and fine arts, universities, schools, colleges. Vora. 


tional education, home training, reformatories, oh Ae training, domestic training 
thods of propaganda for the improv. 


for women in rural districts, libraries, other me 
ment of social conditions. 
Class 4. Accident prevention and accident insurance. 
Safety devices rh industrial hygiene in urban and rural industries, first aid i) 
industrial accidents. 
Class 5. Social insurance. 5: 
Mutual benefit societies, trade-union insurance societies, reinsurance societies. (og). JE 192] 
erative societies, compulsory insurance. S pee 
Class 6. Profit sharing. BPP 
Class 7. Trade federations, trade associations, public employment exchanges. » NUM 
Class 8. a pr unions and their work. Other agricultural associations. 
Class 9. Workers’ associations for production. 
Class 10. Distributive cooperative societies. 
Olass 11. Agricultural institutions. 
Ministries of agriculture, industry, and food. Agricultural credit departments, nop. 
trade-union agricultural mutual benefit and cooperative associations. 
«« Class 12. Housing, urban and rural. —— 
' Class 13. Mutual aid societies. © Arme 
,. Class 14. Savings banks. p Austr 
National savings banks. Other savings bank institutions. ~- 
Class 15. Institutions to promote intellectual, moral, and social development Czech 
'. Class 16. Institutions for economic development. p Danzi 
‘ Class 17. Health. Ree 
* Occupational risks, occupational diseases, industrial health and risks, persona! pro- JB Finla 
‘tection of the workers, popular hygiene and relief, diseases of the skin, care of the Fium 
teeth, campaign against tuberculosis, hygienic housing conditions, measures {or pro- rh 
tection against fire and explosions, hospitals, sanatoriums, etc., campaign avains Great 
malaria, infant welfare. Greee 
Class 18. Public relief and private charity. 5 ime 
Class 19. Rehabilitation of the disabled. S italy. 


Latvi 


The Argentine Social Institute was organized in 1911, and was J tit 
made a corporate body by a decree of May 27, 1918. Dr. Tomis BH Xi 
Amadeo, the secretary-general of the institute, has this to say of its & nore 
membership and activities: I Po 


Portu 

The institute is not an official organization, though it works in close and friendly ee 
contact with the Argentine Government. It has approximately 1,000 mem/vers oi Spain 
the most varied political and philosophical views, representing all the best and mos aan 
distinguished elements in the intellectual and public life of the country. They IB yugo 
include ministers, deputies, senators, professors, founders, and directors of institi tions JR ther 
of various kinds, and other leading men. The institute is in fact a center uniting the J »,°" 
most important institutions of the country. Universities, scientific, literary, indus Syria 
trial, and labor organizations, etc., are members of the institute, and have found J Turk 
occasion to collaborate with it. These facts have contributed to give the institute JH o,;.. 
extraordinary moral prestige both in Argentina and abroad. Da 

In its library and archives the institute collects and coordinates information co J he 


cerning Argentina and foreign countries. The material thus collected is studied and ain 
utilized lon 
] 




























for the instruction of the people, for the development of social work, for social Egyp 
islation, and for the dissemination of information. = 
he institute issues a monthly bulletin and various special nonperiodical pu! lica 44.) 
tions, and also organizes courses of lectures and meetings for the discussion o! «\\e New 
tions of practical interest at the moment. It has also organized a series of convress¢s 
which have had, and will no doubt continue to have, a considerable influence 01 the 


eocial evolution of the country and on its legislation. ay ate 

Among these congresses were the mutual benefit congress in !!)‘, & 
the first and second Argentine cooperative congresses in 191° and BH 
1921, and the first national housing congress in 1920. A third cooper Gi 
ative congress is being planned for the current year. 
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>1921, as extended by Public Resolution No. 55, 67th vangeaee 
E approved May 11, 1922. ‘These figures are given in the table be 


IMMIGRATION. 





Immigration Quota for 1924. 


giving the quota of aliens admissible to the United States, dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1924, under the act of May 19, 


T's United States Bureau of Immigration has just issued figures 


Ow: 


) \UMBER OF ALIENS ADMISSIBLE FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1924, BY 


COUNTRY OR REGION OF BIRTH. 


' | w 
Number Number 
Country or region of birth.! admissible | admissible 
annually. | monthly. 

















; 288 58 
Se 00 me ; 05 
Mm Armenia (IRGGHEBM)... ... 2-2 osnssccccccccwccccccccccccccccccocccccscesoccccsoscs a : a 
Mm AUSLIIG. . ccccccccccccccc cscs cc esse cccescceccceesccceccesescesecseseeesecesesees ‘y 9 
ee A EUDNUETS biG 65 Labo senkccadicscndenbocecces agedddeckiaponteest | 1, 563 | 313 
Bulgaria.....------+--+---------- peewbeheeesseduensesetbsrccescersdsesccsnsnecess | "302 61 
P Czechoslovakia. SERUM aac iseekesccdcsswedesecesé aPC eR hee Re Sb neo aemkkh anes 14, 357 2,871 
re ES ee er ee eS ee ee eee _ 301 | 60 
E Denmark... -o00e-- ees eee e ene n ene e cece cece cece cece e nce e eee e cece eee c ee eseeeeeeee Poa 1, 124 
FsthOnia. .coscepecdesncce-ccons eit, 2 ttt CELT eee TT ee | 1, 348 | 270 
et PIE. 4. ce Obs We Radin Ws 2b <nwld ob ode Bbpc 400 558bb oUscenbdidebccesobbiccs 3, 921 734 
eR, 2 in, ion do tethd 2 os 4 bend oid = alo GE bie 0 + chin olip cus bbe adecseeee set | ¥ a i R 
tt. + dc RSC Ae6h Sn ber ddaeahSaaeaadSeddadcsnsceccsveconsvenceceeesecess oO, (2y ) 
rhe EE Se a ee ee eee | 67, 706 13. 521 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Irish Free State.........................-.-- | ys 15, —~ 
Tee EEE, CLL LELILETEL TLE ee ee eee saune> ont 3, 06: 613 
ne NUON ONS oa bn o5 0454 ome ixdccccencentcccdscscmamees < 5, 747 1, 149 
rr eee. ote ai wes eds stan tie a where nen tecbeess maememee 75 | 15 
ee a ceo Look ee han chide bs enpeesetdesceddeedebaanpaneh sat 42,057 8,411 
Se I 5 SA he OGL She COR kG e akc lsicbcwaccduhensisswnaessees gh bees wie 1, 540 308 
> Lithuania (including Memel region and part of Pinsk region)...................-. 2,629 526 
Fy) ee BPE Oe ee yen re yee ree 92 _19 
eS ro oie 60615555550 bon cos bint secsaece%- ae a St EP clet Sney RQ. . = 
EE Se ee ae ee disease eeananeds | , 202 ‘ 
» Poland (including Eastern Galicia and part of Pinsk region)........... pies oh 30, 977 6, 195 
» Portugal (including Azores and Madeira Islands).................-. bbahacumme- sae ae 2, 465 493 
BD RUMOUR. csp nes scc ccc cece - neces ccccccccseccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccescees 7,419 1, 484 
Russia, European and Asiatic (excluding ee dla 24, 405 4,881 
7 TOIT 56555. 5 Sac0nsancasvowsesecdeeesecssceesceaant ‘ia = p = 
Ch ckdesehh sos Seaeh eas seasesebed seen pesenccdeuwsccccccsgeseneses 2 ’ 
I a hs oes sa aas olnencneenansecenses 3 752 750 
nes: Wo hak ness ohcesbseeh set ar eebeententecnsuedhuebesscecnes 6, 426 1, 285 
Other Europe (including Andorra, Gibraltar, Liechtenstein, Malta, Monaco, and ; 
ao cers ahecnkiwetehesteckn tmnt sess cahicnscau.e 86 17 
PL ORT GUEE OTL CLT ss boohoo seeeebescnceberencesonnccsone en a a ca 57 12 
eee a ods s Cc eene a wuvedeseser b+ cetenesnedenewmbnbeshss on 882 177 
Turkey, European and Asiatic (including eastern Thrace, Imbros, Tenedos, and 
area ‘north i a 2, 654 531 
Other Asia (including Cyprus, Hedjaz, Iraq (Mesopotamia), Persia, Rhodes with 
Dodekanesia and C ‘astellorizzo, and any other Asiatic territory not included in 
the barred zone. Persons born in Asiatic Russia and included in the Russia 
ea. ee nb pidepeshsqudsesdeesenescenedoun 92 19 
ie oer ka slbawecuedeuseeteeveeenes 104 21 
Coo ccc ci eek ebeceegaddsdiggcnéhseesceccsecececcscs tours 18 4 
\tlantic Islands (other than Azores, Canary Islands, Madeira Islands, and islands 
adjacent tothe TTL. is casecsesanisacouenact 121 24 
re oe os pabesdebetecscoereetensecseseds rie 279 56 
Ne st. iadvnsecadeesetcoeccscceccessecescos 80 16 
a dun cied ahintid wale wd bee wade ns vewne Wwe scl whee eee 357, 803 71, 561 





' The immigration quotas assigned to the various countries and regions should not be regarded as having 
any political significance whatever, or as involving recognition of new governments, or of new boundaries, 
or of transfers ot territory, except as the United States Government has already made such recognition ina 
formal and official manner. 

*Given up by Hungary and by Austria, and therefore can not be included in the quota of cither of those 
countries. 
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. . 4 . . . s © = 
Statistics of Immigration for April, 1923. We 
By W. W. HussBanp, Comm¥ssroN£R GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION. 


HE following tables show the total number of immigrant aliens 
admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens departo, 
from the United States from July, 1922, to April, i929. 

The tabulations are presented according to the countries of |. 

permanent or future permanent residences, races or peoples, oo). 

pations, and States of future permanent or last manent pesi- 

dence. The last table (Tabie 6) shows the number of ahens adm): jo, 
under the per centum limit act of May 19, 1921, from July 1, i092» 

to June 20, 1923. 






an 


TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY, 1922, TO APRI 


react 






aly bits 
etherian 












































Arrivais. Departures 
api te Til ee eels | maids 
al Immi- | Nonim- Tatte sei 
Period. | grant | migrant | ee Aliens | Total | Emi- the United Tove] 
| aliens | aliens | citizens | de- ar- grant | vant | states 4 
| ad- ad- ‘arrived, P@tred.| rivals. | aliens. aliens citizens. . 
| mitted. | mitted. | ws) — ; 
a pee at TS | al ae 
July to December, 1923. 271, 732 | 90,865 | 181,101 | 8,967 | 542,665 | 55,139 | 66,401 | 143,762 295, 4 . 
Jamuaty, 1923........... | 28,773} 9,480] 15,646] 1,569] 56,467] 4,232) 7,270] 16,120 2 itl: 
February, 1923..........| 30,118 | 8,642) 20,217 | 1,200 | 60,267| 2,794 | 6,050{ 21,257 r 
March, 1923............. | 42,888 | 16,442} 26,181 | 1,544) 81,355) 3,610] 7,020] 19,583 la 
p* ee eee 52,433 | 12,702 | 24,568 | 2,000) 91,698) 4,509] 9,254) 19,209 Et 
Metal .7 BK... | 425,944 | 122, 131 | 267,707 | 15,670 | 831, 452 | 70, 234 | 95,905 219, 931 
| | 
! om 41 | es aon his 
apan 
"i 4 
bork o 
Other A 
B strat 
British } 
entra 
fexice 
ith A 
Vest In 
G 
Male... 
i cmate . 
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» 9.-LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
BT RE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, APRIL, 1923, 
IES 








IND FROM JULY, 1922, TO APRIL, 1923, BY COUNTR 
| Immigrant. Emigrant. 
ne _ Se eee 


Country. 








e( July, 1922, | July, 192 
April, 1923.| to April, | April, 1923., to April, 
dai 1923. | 1923. 
is! oa y i Fs ae | . me | a 3 
| 
l- trig. -ocbdbecccesesadebbbeteessoonsteoccscssesocees 96 8, 050 | 97 | m4 
Si- SNGATY «2 eeu ceececccceceseesetecccsstetenecccceseweees 23 5, 874 36 | ba 
. "Hil Pee rere ee Pee 22 1, 555 30 514 
et ReGrif. . «ab suidwoccccee deeeveweccroceswerencccceeceecs 1 388 | 5 139 
5 sahOslOVAKEB: . -. 2 eee ce neeseeee see ceeceeece cece eneeees $1 13, 768 | 105 1,730 
se BTMATK.. «ov cedecccccceceseesteccccctesbencsccccweeses 506 3, 225 | 3 401 
mland....-eseeec cence est etee cece cet stenseceneweeees | 134 3, 602 17 2h6 
ance, includimg Corsica. ........--.4-040----- sees es | 315 | 3,781 158 1, 248 
rT Vc ccw cece ccs scedebssscccccesbecccccrccse et sess } , 598 32, 763 be l 278 
aM baw de meseesc ceded dssecsccecbseteccccccwsess 2A >, 277 134 2, 685 
sic. including Sicily and Satdinia..............------ 625 45, 195 1,377 21, 277 
therlands.. 212... 2--- eee cee c eee e eect ence teen enn esees } 714 2,797 34 257 
ree tS arerrrrs ot te teeeee i tO eee 1, 69 7,970 3] 670 
Hadid... uc hSeeb Sedo ~sadedaddnccccecseseragecsccnseess ey) 25, 806 | L150 4,908 
ortu including Cape Verde and Azores Islands..... 37 2,309 121 2, 334 
na! i. .. pik acedes Genneath se coccet cas eSd saves et Fees 216 11,904 | iW 1, 046 
, * ny eee ett tee eee or ee. | 72 17, 178 Low 2, 216 
hat, includang Canary and Balearic Islands.......... 32 175 S5 2,147 
r ie, , 2), Reh Sedo ghe Pec ccccebapesoavcasedssssd | 2, 703. | 13, 246 64 728 
wit ee a he Er Fr rt si) 3, 254 os 438 
neta iy OGG a ten vce noecinccccccdepscceedcccewcess HO) 3, 703 , 115 
nited Kingdom: 
a, oc scntdenea des scquebipeabaccasemiccs< 3, 412 20,101 427 4, 561 
4 NN, I he 8 ewe necobcngposccacsasesse | 3, ODS 14, 984 73 1, 167 
22 ee |, 2: ee Pre +, O91 19,917 43 627 
oS B.S Ee. ey 9 ey ee ee re | 190 1, 100 i 30 
ce edna dasecessbamesecedsmhewed | 29 6, 133 125 1,813 
“ the? EUTOpes.. 2... cc ccc ccc cece ccccsececccccccccecces 13 4: »s 157 
9 eK Ce 
LE ee ne ee ere Pe 25, OOS 273, O87 3, 337 | 3, 921 
ee a Ee er er 274 4+, 4 19% 1t4 
ie, . 1 ..Jcctiteesssced ane Jqccccccbhangpeseseouasdéee rt) 41,609 cid 2 SRO 
mdia NC a SE See ee 17 yi 8 139 
—— «|. Pe See 65 2, 433 44 | 6a 
ON a, Le ee 6 ee er re 16 431 ii 66 
a ee. cawediduda OH 11, 682 5 6, 619 
eS i a ae 24 198 8 100 
hustralia, Tastiania, and New Zealand ..............-.- 42 595 27 383 
ee 3 $1 i 20) 
Sristens MI 20 FS 3k Sch icc ocescescccesces 16, 427 78, 942 172 2,321 
EW ee en ee Pee ere ee TT. See 74 R54 4i | 174 
fexico pe MEL LiAS DG d <0 dd « hdihd cb b4bUed- 008s 7,097 47, 262 | 166 2, 296 
ee  usscebuateseenestes 629 3, 668 9] 1, 187 
SS SS a 1, 167 9, 301 16! 2, 955 
ge | ENRAS Baa SL eee ‘fee 5 
EEE 8 ea re 52, 433 125, 944 309 70, 284 
BES SD ER TT 9 oe a a ee 33, 912 246, 301 m2 18,142 
NR SR RST Se es eee 18, 521 179, 643 1, 507 22,142 
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TaBLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS Dh) ‘ARTE 
APRIL, 1923, AND FROM JULY, 1922, TO APRIL, 1923, BY RACES OR PEOP) ) TABL 
= — ae 
Immigrant. Emigrant — 
Race or people. | ‘ 
April, | JY, 1922,) april, Ju Ye 
1923. April, 1923. 1923. pril, 19 
tins chan diiacigeanosniwedss codsere> 744 4, 987 36 P — 
RE A a 48 2, 347 3 | a a 
42 5, 452 86 fo 
22 1, 854 109 | tay 
290 3, 398 179 | 34 
14 4,138 5 | ~ 7 
89 1,010 29 698 7 
Dalmaiia n, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian............... 26 560 17 | 1 7 
Dutch and’ ee ee ET IS RS ES SS ee 927 4,997 87 4 C 
East Indian..... eS Sk SS ee ee eee 4 129 6 in C 
Boh ddd hos doled eeie Ml akdes) Ab cacédeteddenne 8, 953 46, 341 581 6.6ig C 
nakeabeS dhghonnsedeAladtecasetslilisaecceeuenans 176 2, 960 23 3 C 
Dorney eiiessctsemiitekess<=0¢ Mbbscossccenadae 5, 048 22, 268 165 1 ag ( 
ENS RRR Sa OF” a ea 6, 102 48,717 141 1 $y ( 
hrkns eth tibrecassc vee Millet hn conch dllbecccocsdanane 48 4, 091 138 2 1% I 
Hebrew ee 2, lil 47, 833 12 3h } 
RR ita hethoss ac sncae tO dbesnasddillesessackdecene 5, 209 25, 612 76 12 F 
“~~ Yhalian ee betndpeetadaeds<s sgh setts igess< 124 8, 732 163 2 7 ( 
IO, «<n adn dethaes cdvece tc dibbswthcecesge< 720 f 1, 225 19 In } 
ER RRS FS eee Se oP ee 584 4, 474 ” 250 | 2 5 i 
i nihehhibacsondes andbbahansssnd Aibbisenaasecececs 3 71 4 45 J 
SSS RSS Se ee ae 50 1, 765 18 1,07 I 
MRRP EN enS6500 060 es nenseceseSeshonscoscesesdecees 34 6, 809 10) Gy " 
teh EL 2s ocenecn dilatinn Sewb-dabngbs+ccbdc cess 6, 991 46, 422 157 2 17 } 
a eg SR SEES ee er eee ae § 1 
| ap RRR ae Pg NESS REP Oe DE 366 12, 482 158 47; 1 
Port pad secnne steadied: sedewbdbsccicracwess 126 2, 596 130 2 49 \ 
IO oy usin, 020 seretenccescccsccsecccccccccseces 30 1,316 53 73 ) 
tinthdieninveng tied: siticvas Hed chat eboycceast | 234 3, 937 95 1,3 \ 
Ruthenian (Russniak). ...............2.--es-sececees- 91 SP ieesencese-~- f) i 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes). ...... 5, 151 27, 163 119 2 (10 I 
ED SA SS Aa A 7, 087 30, 338 61 mM } 
ss sha tbeiibadesehsenQiinde+cneseabfcccceccepcces 31 6, 170 14 E 
hE adi otendiR Re sigpachdBho~cesesthene 256 2,731 142 , 6 E 
— American 187 1, 404 77 Ms F 
C2ERGET REED PEE He 52 1, 144 24 mn I 
Turkish SEE et aes a aes 6 223 11 107 g 
| NS ATE LU TITTLE STE II 244 1,345 1 | 3 g 
West Indian (except Cuban) 180 1,014 26 1 g 
ther peoples 32 561 18 2 R 
a 8 
Total 52, 433 425, 944 4, 509 | 70, 24 ‘1 
a 1 
» 1 
TABLE 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED ; 
APRIL, 1923, AND FROM JULY, 1922, TO APRIL, 1923, BY OCCUPATIONS. : 
See == = a — \ 
® : | : : V 
Immigrant. Emigrant. 7 y 
V 
C 
Occupation ; July, 1922, : July, 192, 
April, to Avril April, to Apel 
1923. ion.” 1923. oe 
Misce 
“alice: — A 
Professional: - 
Actors..... EVE IE See EE A Se 52 644 8 10 I 
| RIESE AOE ees eee neaeE 40 214 3 3 ; 
a i 101 1, 489 29 38 ; 
te eenes cas ccnisahhdeihbteesccadpaud 6 70 3 1 I 
rn ce ans covadedibedenuséeasicee cvs tox 406 1,740 2 8 I 
— eh Cle i sn eanene's a 2, 058 13 a h 
Se ekNESSOS A eabtGhowerrecacess i itivcesiebess- vs 
Literary a and scientific eR tiiatinwessntadeanin -- = ‘a x 
iE bbnndseheheeecdevoesececetsee 1 : c 
Oficials ¢ ik Ba. co cavocce stall 49 434 s 168 C 
Hibs ke adcecsetetibbes eeegnenscasnen 51 590 4 104 
CERES ESS 2 RSET ae 14 251 7 i N 
in on cnralichtemunece hbk insceshal 230 2, 204 20 oY —o 
ince osscccscucceccnbeccscocecce des 331 2,312 29 a 
Silebushadaddesicavdciegneseise. 1, 788 13, 604 137 2, O88 oe 
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RT ED TastE 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
* APRIL, 1923, AND FROM JULY, 1922, TO APRIL, 1923, BY OCCUPATIONS—Concid. 
= 
Ses 
Immigrant. Emigrant. 
to Occupation. | : July, 1922, | , July, 1922, 
il, 1923 | April, to April, April, to April 
y | 1923. sons, ' | 18928. “1923,” 
a 
MI 
“ | 
6) Skilled: | 
1,447 ee eee SS cessesecceccsos 268 | , 4 377 | 15 184 
|, 69% Barbers and hairdressers. .......................... 132 1, 599 16 235 
3, 4 I Bae cats ok on ocbcep onda sveoce lacus 257 1, 829 | 5 ot 
212 RIN en oe Ue Sete one occ csenesenscesccusccns 16 | 143 | 1 8 
625 Brew 0 Be ee ee 4 } 24 26006800660 2 
19 pO EE i a a an sea 182 1, 645 | 6 149 
94 ee a a ee 43 292 4 56 
1 Carpenters SUG JONMOTS........ 0... ccc cen cccccccccces 1, 863 9, 402 20 438 
6,616 ee es elcodes 8 i iobsaceaduen I 
3i9 Ce IIe ci rernin eet nado anne dudesccsscades 25 227 | 17 172 
1, 505 Cigar packers iin n ers kstoteehehte eee aes ene l yy SOR 3 
1, 89 CII oss on son banc ncaccscses scons 1,792 12, 629 | 102 1, 287 
2,15 EES lly iy ee ail 254 3, 722 | 17 27 
3 Engineers (locomotive, marine, and stationary). ...! 504 2,376 | 8 100 
1,279 TUTTI WORIIIEN, on ccc tccncpacccccccccscee 24 | 242 | 1 13 
2,287 tn asccenssagnesavescéenssces 141 | 716 | 15 115 
19, 173 Hat and cap makers...... A ZT EE, 14 | 213 | 1 8 
2, iA [ron and steel workers.............. A GREET FE 817 3, 248 6 60 
4) Jew el on as crip atvcmbnseceesceoteees 2 2351 3 32 
1, 071 IE a hob aired a en'sc od esmp bonwedsins oses 225 1, 361 | 2 | 1! 
4 SRE e edb ames ceccecesepanenecescendasac 800 3, 338 14 | 291 
2,1 ese gto s,s us... ean cceee 761 4,817 | 16 310 
_6 sd cs snc wenuaber 328 2, 644 | 9 | 171 
4,73] Mechanics (not specified)...........................- 621 3, 558 | 16 | 249 
2,422 Metal workers (other than iron, steel, and tin)...... 167 583 | 1 | 9 
3 OO i IE SRI ae 24 | A | 12 
1, 3 a ag SOR SS, SR PC 43 | 32 
: SSE 2 LO ORS 68 2. Sn ee 739 4, 681 80 | 684 
2, (09 RN EES TE SIGE SE 388 1, 900 5 162 
My 0 SEES Tel in AEE CS, sd Ee eo 44 185 | Tah TER 2 
a eS ER So LE sy SES 5g ae SR 30 282 3 29 
4, Od ee ened ane 92 412 1 | 18 
se ae cn ors os iengscbacabencececen 241 RSE 30 
Mt Pritts. -.... 5.5 oy a TEES © ST 130 663 4] 53 
10 Saddlers and harness makers........................ 22 179 1 | 2 
it a li eR ts SC 135 1, 696 1 | 55 
» EE eS SSE 161 3, 001 17 32 
ot Se a anbaweockecece 78 og NS 43 
sa al Cree oot WO to ba cuedwcebepesseenccues 118 373 1 | 16 
10,2 nn ns sacgaeteabbseeccece 342 5, O82 20 | 415 
| aS Coe 29 150 1 | 6 
Textile workers (not specified). ....................| 81 Rs peereecan 7 
TED e.g scccncbabibebscococnccces 48 SP hinchoccbanae | 19 
7 i een snake uous 5 , SOOO 2 
: sd 5 din Seetnnd enandegasessesccswecssel 35 164 3 16 
— i pe EE eee 18 304 5 | 25 
: SS LT ck IER IT. 53 1,575 | 40 | 356 
. <2 6 aOR Se ORRRRERRERS ES 13 | STARR a 
= Woodworkers (not specified) ....................... 58 23 1 | 15 
OG 607 4, 062 33 | 452 
1922, i shssaadna - 
orl, GR SF ee eee 13,005 | 85, 200 511 | 7, 008 
3, — 
Miscellaneous: | 
“=! re phbubee abeb o¥s anamuse 234 1,110 | 8 | 10 
de ep bsceceodbectee 13 98 | 9 | 71 
109 Draymen, hackmen, and teamsters................. 183 689 | 5 | 43 
% ee hod cn kn atccSnbsccstensccancchte 2, 927 21, 220 | 52 | 763 
381 Farmers....... Et jes voanhebacdevees 6s obsebee } 1, 187 10, 072 121 | 1, 516 
7 te ee aa alana | 270 1, 425 | 3 48 
4 on ae cnbennecctuncecnss 11 141 3 | 32 
201 No Boss ket oclhaciee adcdébae ed 8, 474 65, 755 | 1, 667 | 29, 757 
32 ids siicevspabccndeepecscdenccand®. 27 280 | 5 63 
28 Merchants and dealers......................-....... 604 7, 620 | 162 2, 213 
102 RR a a a eT 3, 896 45, 355 | 152 2, 807 
1689 Wa cv ccacecescccdéccectaaccs ces 2, 444 16, 227 | 195 | 2, 587 
14 
4 — #4} i © ea ia i 20, 270 169, 992 2, 382 40, 003 
319 No occupation (including women and children). ....... 17, 370 157, 139 1, 479 | 21, 190 
42 pe vee 
— SCI UILL rac cesckcwsbeondcdceccetete 52, 433 425, 944 | 4, 509 | 70, 284 
2, 083 } 
52329°—23— —17 [251] 
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Taste 5.—FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND TAB! 
LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED APRIL, 1923, 4 D UN 
FROM JULY, 1922, TO APRIL, 1923, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 






































RE 
Immigrant. Emigrant 
State or Territory. _ July, 1922 — ha] 
‘193,’ | to April, 193,’ | 
ee 1923. = 
BE EE Pe ea eS ee ae 36 353 4 9: Albat 
AMR Mi acl, URE lid ata a occcvachicnes 26 157 6 Ari 
EE EI 2: ok TE a ° a 51 7,3 47 , ‘A 
EE ne < +e eee ey eee ee 18 181 4 Belg 
California an enn uch hebtciabawans ten ee 3,513 30, 997 530 6. 64 Bulg 
SE STS 6 2 he ea 81 1, 255 27 4 eck 
EERE dedtieracescentdumpcendweceenssvee 914 8, O83 69 1, 49) Dant 
ih iin otluntadiss canal aitin i ekesdepedcas 56 423 4 64 Denn 
ERE 1 TS De OE RSE 93 | 1, 165 31 0K Finla 
BES ASSETS db AAR eS RE BT ak 228 | 2,341 98 Fiun 
RIS Bee ada keg de Was + dirkddaat ch camaaeadade deae xs 40 388 4 Fran 
— blink Ghehe W450 000k caeiinty«<cchetetahiwanceahsaces 241 | 2,140 12 Ger 
et die ind x bak wedi hid ee eee eae anne sees 86 | 577 7 Gt 
SS CS 4&2. GR, Ge SAE, 3,094 30, 108 198 { Huns 
dade eiece< dean twkwisahcdipavesss«ese+sen 329 3,712 26 Icelat 
Same SNES GOI Se Pe 484 | 2, 871 9 Ital 
NS 0 ain aoe MRM a os. a oneal Haden we wane eens | SD | 1,149 1 Luxe 
SS .. S |< ae 46 | 439 6 Neth 
“~~ 8 eRpggRaa oh ERE 2-5 Sc a ee 66 | 884 26 Norw 
cE a ae S Tecan ln Fe EINE tetera 1,330 | 6, 156 17 Polal 
ES <i -- Seatae 201 | 2, 139 26 Pir 
GEE He LSE Sy -— EIE a 5, 298 | 32, 271 385 p 
ees ncnainthde iw aes veges oecenenesece 5,738 | 27, 607 104 2 Rum 
ee. <A ES 8 io A Geil TE Se whe veal 929 | 5, 815 15 2 
ee eee i cckinc i Mics bhcentvenort 30 253 4 I 
eae OE OES ee oy | SE dl RIE Se 320 | 3, 228 B I 
St oot a no oo a0 6 ol aiemnits EER ps > RSE ihe Tae 311 | 1, 400 21 I 
ow EE) I pe ae 217 | 1, 579 19 Spair 
NE ee ee ee ee © an, Sas ebb aded 22 | 290 4 Swed 
New Hampshire................... BP 2 IE IS oe 783 | 3,310 6 Swi 
EE Settnsess ccc dabeesresccnta = IE EE Set om 2, 412 | 22, 050 165 2, Unit 
ek ens wn ew weh oamion 95 | 899 11 Yug 
SS ea a | tahesopennan 11, 081 | 111, 573 1, 658 27 Otl 
ee ke  eeneboceta 38 | 264 1 Pale 
CEE eS Si Gl et 181 1, 107 7 Syria 
RE i a RI 1,392} 15,328 160 2 Turk 
EE ee ee eh + Pe at 43 453 3 Othe 
in hae cna cunam oornpoceenesees 346 | 3,173 24 Afric 
| SSS Ebi ebé me dcapdeson 2,971 | 33, 841 397 5, ! Atlat 
Philip} ine Islands. . - -. AS 5 CSTE os REE ee aS a. | be ee i Aust 
re oon nose deme cacseechanthe DRIES ters th 14 199 3 | 7 New 
eS Li Vetoes (eeslscense ele 925 | 4,975 59 
A ee a > ee ee 16 | Ns oa aeons 
I a oo oiah 44 2k ad eeae thedioees sce eases 122 | 665 2 | 6 
MNES ie Go TU enteds cave «och deme icvecscckicecdl 35 | 329 2 32 
mnes SS a a roe oan 5, 164 32, 927 S j 1A 
CA sbheh diy shndent sda Rin Bags +s ceunD csceesseeccece 868 22 grant 
SEE Lo gE a IIT EE 160 | 1, 547 1 2A 
es ae a lien eihngebonn ib aes = SP Oe ‘aoa fee 168 | 1, 064 8 
pS Se 2 errr snaeeesieseeee 16 1 4 
Weening' Di ssnsssnanestess ihe caneneehasesccss = | aon 4 | 1, 151 
RN TSE Sm ie 43 
TEES AE cae GE Pm NE STS 536 5, 693 38 | 63 
i Crea etineMidhsesecctetacterweccneueccees 50 455 4 | is 
RS SOE Be 0 a Cet 52, 433 | 425,944 4,500 | 70,2 
he 
the 
the 
Th 
Int 
ace 
1ce 
In 
1p 
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IMMIGRATION. 


1922, TO JUNE 20, 1923. 


| Maximum | Admitted 

| monthly | June 1-20, | 
quota. | 1923. 
| 





Albania....---- Pee eee eee eee 58 A Ne Pes Bk 2288, 
Armenia (Russiam)............ cbbwoensonae D |. ccccccccese 230 


MOLUIIM. eocccscceesccescceccecccccccccsscoss 
PIDIUIIM. cccccccccscceccccccccceccccscece 


Bulgaria....-. ete eet eeeeeeee nese eee teccees 
CeechOSlOVMEMls mS cnc ccccse. sees seahekined 


DADE - - ence ence ene eee eee ew eee eee eee e ences 









rene. « crated tas sone ences fl dts ad 1, 146 | 262 5,729 
GOTMADY . - 22 ee eee eee e een eee n eres eee reees 693 
GTOCCE. . ccccccccccccce weet ee eens a tet teeee 


Laem UR eels HS Saisds ota ici escctsvccente 

















taste 6.—STATUS OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED STATES 
UNDER THE PER CENTUM LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 1921, AS EXTENDED BY PUBLIC 
RESOLUTION NO. 55, SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, APPROVED MAY 11, 1922, JULY 1 


Admitted 
July 1, 
1922, to 
June 20, 

1923. 








Oro 
20a 


’ 






Balance 
for year 1 








288 (2) 
230 (2) 
, 346 

















Mathetra ius. oc cacctascccns (eicinasdns if RR Hae 3, 607 3, 607 (2) 
NetWar «cnckitisttiadsisdicersbibbebesike - 2, 440 | 1, 252 12, 202 | 12, 202 % 
Poland (including Eastern Galicia and 
ok ee inl EE, TR 6, 229 | 266 31, 146 | 29, 627 1,629 
Portail cets ee a tiedike on 05 nds dbadednae nd 493 | r} eee 2, 465 2, 465 (2) 
Rumania... « csdonccee<o--- 22-20 <00ccese- 5 | as 7,419 | 7,419 | (2) 
Russia (including Bessarabian Region)... .| GUEE fesccccsccese 24 405 24° 405 (2) 
Esthonian Region............ = Se 270 | 15 1,348 238 | 1, 121 
Pe a SA 308 | 28 1,540 1,512 18 
Lithuanian and Memel Regions. ...... | Pe ee ee 2, 460 2, 460 (2) 
Rete. .. Kae ane ae onann 0c cbeeaneccnuncron , »- aS ea 912 912 (2) 
Gaeieh. rds Pe soe deckbeiiss dove obbiCide 4,008 | 747 20, 042 19, 853 | 215 
Switzerland... .. wendinn < ¢edeed epeesbeseosue / SF eee 3, 702 3, 752 (2 
eo ee eee Sy a eae 77, 342 77, 342 | (2 
Yugoslavia.......... sipitnerthesguvivobaed Pe eae 6, 426 6, 426 (2 
OURE TEI ob 9 dc olen ic eds ccnesecced > eee 86 86 ( 
PORRIDGE cop bi hw k co Ade nss cocedesendcces |. Sere ae 57 57 ( 
by Pee > eee pA (2 
eCeeSSSescescccosensccccccccoccccoos, 8 40—«-_—»-«-- BED Noececccccces (2 
De ebeld be o owe os 0 bs bo ndéseeeonn Ee i eel BS hive ba ; (2 
a earn man Ee 122 122 (2 
RERIED HS S006 bone dovcasecedecasdcce 24 | 5 121 118 4 
rere See OTR ae eee Cee 279 279 (2) 
New Zealand and Pacific Islands..........! i tt RE 80 80 ) 
| — —, _ a = 
neha on chs wate speeinl 71, 561 | 8,718 | 357,303 | 332,393 30, 101 
| 








| After deducting from the annual quota all admissions and pending cases for which quotas have been 


granted. 
? Annual quota exhausted. 


Brazil's Provisions for Rural Immigrants.’ 


URAL immigrants and their families arriving at the port of 
Rio de Janeiro are furnished by the Brazilian Government 
with board and any medical attention needed, including 


prescriptions, at the Immigrants’ 


Inn, ‘‘Ilha das Flores,” until 


they can proceed to their station or port of destination, to which 
they and their baggage are transported at Government expense. 
Their baggage and agricultural implements are exempt from taxation. 
Interpreters of several languages are available and, if needed, may 


accompany the new arrivals. 


he Direction of the Population Serv- 


ice keeps a record of the demands for rural labor, from farms located 


——. 


in several States, together with the wages paid and advantageous 





' Data received from Brazilian Embassy May 29, 1923. 
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conditions of employment, and these opportunities are made aya). 
able to those seeking positions. 

Immigrants who do not desire salaried positions or who do not ear. 
to enter into contracts with farmers may go to Federal colony settle. 
ments where there are convenient lots, with or without houses 
already prepared, or they may go to other districts suggested by th. 
Direction of the Population Service. | 

Immigrants who settle in Government colonies have also the {)}. 
lowing privileges: Transportation to the designated colony; thiree 
days’ employment, on salary or contract, in the construction of 
roads or on other jobs at the settlement, during six to eight months 
so that each head of a family will have, on an average, 15 days’ 
work each month, sufficient for the maintenance of his family \nti] 
the first harvest; free medicines and ‘‘diets” during the first year of 
settlement; free medical attendance ‘‘until the emancipation of the 
colony” ; free farm implements dpe emer: distribution of seeds, plants, 
ae etc.; primary and agricultural instruction for children 

etween 6 and 14 years of age, and free distribution of books to the 
children of poor Dleaiehes facilities for postal and telegraphic corre. 
spondence; and information as to rights and obligations, etc. 

The average rural lot is 25 hectares (61.775 acres) and sells at from 
8 to 30 milreis ($4.37 to $16.39, par) per hectare. These lots are to 
be had with or without houses, which are sold at cost. Temporary 
dwellings will be supplied by the Direction of the Population Service 
to those who desire to build their own homes. 

Payment is to be made by the colonists in annual installments 
covering five or eight years, but such amortization does not begin 
until after the third year of settlement. 

To immigrants coming to Brazil with families of at least three 
persons over 12 and under 50 years of age and placed in Government 
colonies, the Government credits the amount of the passage (third 
class) from abroad of such immigrants and their families on the 

urchase of house, land, and other benefits. The right to this re- 
und lapses if the aliens concerned fail to claim it within two years 
from the date of the arrival of the boat which brought them to 
Brazil. 

It is stated that there are fine opportunities for rural immigrants 
in Sao Paulo, as the coffee plantations are now in great need of 
labor. A large number of immigrants have become prosperous in 
this State and are at present weaithy landowners. 
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STANDARDIZATION. 





Standardization of State Labor Statistics. 


the reports of State labor offices are made in an article entitled, 
“A plan for State labor statistics,’ by Mr. Leo Wolman, 
member of the faculty of the new School of Social Research, New 
York, in the May, 1923, number of The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. A summary of these 
suggestions is given here: 
Monthly bulletins.—Monthly bulletins covering the subjects listed 
below would meet the immediate requirements of a progressive 
State department of labor and industry: 


G "the reports o relative to the desirable form and content for 


|. Numbers of persons on the pay roll of factories, one week in each month, classified 
into detailed industrial divisions. 

2. Total wages paid for the same week, similarly classified. 

3. Rate of pay for common labor, shown preferably by geographical district and 
by industry. 

4, Changes in the rates of wages reported during the month. 

5. Cost of living and retail food prices either taken from the report of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics or collected independently where such reports are 
not available. 

6. The volume of building, as an index of business conditions. 

7. Reports ot bureaus in the department only when the quick publication is neces- 
sary and when the data have been subjected to adequate analysis. 


The issuance of a comprehensive monthly report makes the publi- 
cation of a quarterly publication less urgent. The latter, however, 
is especially useful for summarizing the activities of different bureaus 
and for such data as unemployment among trade-unionists. 

Annual report.—The annual report of the department, including 
all its bureaus, should be very carefully prepared, should not repeat 
material already published in the witinShiies or quarterlies but should 
contain systematic and comprehensive accounts of the work of the 
various subordinate departmental services. This report should be 
published in a single volume as early as possible after the end of the 
calendar or fiscal year. In Mr. Wolman s judgment, the practice of 
issuing the reports of different bureaus as separates encourages delay 
in the preparation of such reports and in inconvenience to the 
persons using them. This annual volume should contain in addition 
at least trade-union wage rates and hours and an annotated edition 
of laws and court decisions relating to labor. 

Special reports.—Special periodic reports should be published 
when they embody the results of special investigations of widespread 
interest. 

General reports.—General reports on current rulings of boards, 
the drafting of new codes, standards, posters, etc., the writer thinks, 
present no particular publication problems. 
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Standardization of Reports. 


‘THE following are mentioned as among the most requisite qualitic 
for State labor reports: 

Timeliness.—State reports can not be published too soon afte; 
the close of the administrative period, bearing as they do upon 
poupoee legislative and executive policy. Public agencies ay, 

usiness men complain of the lack of promptness in getting 9, 
government documents. 

Clarity and precision.—The reports of State offices should be con. 
sidered as reliable sources of first-hand information and as dealing 
in an unbiased way with facts. Illustrations of vague statement: 
in public labor reports are easily found. The following is an es. 
pecially striking example: “Total and involuntary unemployment,’ 
according to one report, ‘‘reached its peak” on a given date, approxi- 
mating some hundred thousands of “totally and involuntarily unen- 
ployed persons as expressed in man power and working hours.’’ 

ontinuity.—Continuity is to be preferred to exhaustiveness. 4 
continuous series of wage statistics going back to 1914 is of more 
value than a discontinuous one supplemented by statistics on building 
permits. Unless the need for new reports is imperative “the ends 
of good statistical reporting will be best served by the maintenance 
of modest but continuous series of data.’ 

Uniformity, convenience, completeness, and circulation.—The New 
York and Massachusetts reports are specially cited for their attract- 
iveness, uniformity, and “high standards of conception and work- 
manship. Tables have been carefully planned. * * * The 
materials are not scrappy but are designed to present a fairly con- 
eg a of the subject.”’ The combination of these qualities, 

r. Wolman declares, gives a large circulation to these documents. 
Furthermore,in both of these States complete lists of their publications 
are available. Such a list should be issued at least once a year by 
every State department. 


Functions and Personnel. 


‘THE functions of a statistical division of a department of labor and 

industries are “the direct collection of statistical materials, the 
undertaking of special investigations, supervision and control over 
statistical work of subordinate bureaus, and the assumption of 
responsibility for the prompt publication of all current and special 
reports.” The division should have an adequate staff in charge of 
an expert statistician and should be Mrectty under the executive 
authority of the department. 





—_* ,_— 
— eS 


Unification of Purchase Specifications in American Industry 


N ADDRESS by the secretary of the American Engineering 
A Standards Committee at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents at Cleveland, Ohio, May 16, 

1923, outlines the accomplishments of manufacturing firms and asso- 
ciations of manufacturers in the standardization of industrial prod- 
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STANDARDIZATION, 


ucts and inipanspore of supplies as well as what has been done on a 
national and international scale. 

The purchases of supplies, construction materials, and other prod- 
ucts, by State and municipal government departments, amounting 
to approximately $700,000,000 yearly, are largely uncoordinated, in 
many instances different departments of a city or State buying the 
same materials at the same time at different prices and under different 
specifications or with no specifications at all. The purchases of ma- 
terial and supplies in those industries represented in the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents alone amount to more than a bil- 
lion dollars a year. The waste resulting from uncoordinated pur- 
chasing is in both cases very great, although it is relatively less in in- 
dustry than in local and State departments. 

The purpose of industrial standardization is ‘to single out specific 
products and materials, to settle upon their properties and dimen- 
sions, and to concentrate upon them in production and in use—all to 
the end of bringing about the greatest overall industrial efficiency 
possible. ”” : 

Standardization by individual firms and by associations has been 
well developed in all industrial countries and many of the standards 
developed have come into such general use that they have become 
national in character. The American Society for Testing Materials 
has developed purchase specifications and methods of testing which 
have had great influence in the supplies of materials for a large group 
of manufacturing and consuming industries; the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers has developed dimensional standards which have been 
of great importance in the development of the automobile industry, 
while dimensional standardization and specification work have been 
carried out by the railroads for many years; and the standardization 
rules of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers have been of 
fundamental importance in the development of electric machinery 
and apparatus. 

Industrial standardization along national lines is said to be well 
under way, sixteen countries, including the United States, now having 
national standardizing bodies. The British and Germans? have the 
largest organizations and have engaged in the most extensive work. 
The French and Japanese bodies are organized under the Govern- 
ment ministries of commerce in the two countries, while the organi- 
zations in the other countries, although industrial in origin, have the 
cooperation of their national Governments. 

In 1917 a joint committee was formed by the different national 
engineering societies and the American Society for Testing Materials 
for the purpose of studying the problem of standardization. Two 
years were spent in formulating a plan which was acceptable to the 
different organizations. Since that time the work has grown rapid| y; 
40 “ American standards” and “tentative American standards”’ hav- 
ing been approved, with a hundred other projects under way. Over 
200 national organizations are participating in the work and more 
than 1,000 men are serving on the committees. 

Until quite recently the purchases of the Federal Government have 
een mnie independently by the various departments, but a Federal 


‘See MONTHLY LaBor Review, December, 1921, pp. 10, 11. 
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Specifications Board was organized by the first Director of the Budge 
for the purpose of unification as far as practicable of all Governmey; 
specifications. As the Government is one of the largest purchase 
of industrial products, both in the amount and range of supplies, hj. 
work is particularly important. Up to the present time more th) 
70 specifications have been adopted and the board is actively at wo 
on many more. These specifications are submitted to the Americ, 
Engineering Standards Committee, for approval or criticism, with {}p 
aim of unifying industrial and Government specifications. )). 
work will result in much benefit to the different industries and jy 
important economies to the Federal Government. 

uch has already been accomplished in securing international! 1)i- 
formity in the use of fundamental units and methods of measure. 
ment. This work is being done by national standardizing laboratoris 
in the principal industrial countries, the United States Bureay of 
Standards being the laboratory for this country. Cooperation aimone 
these national organizations, while of an informal nature as yet, has 
resulted in substantial progress, and includes work on such items as 
ball bearings, systems of dimensional gaging, nuts and bolts, anid 
similar problems, including some work on specifications. 











WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





North Carolina. ! 


BUREAU for the deaf was created in the North Carolina depart- 
ment of labor and printing by a law passed by the General As- 
sembly of 1923. This new agency wi!l look after the welfare of the 


' State’s deaf citizens, not only endeavoring to secure employment for 


them but Lorees Sa regarding their conditions in life, with a view 
to the ‘‘general uplift’”’ of these handicapped persons. 





Pennsylvania.’ 
Safety and Sanitation Publicity Campaign. 


THE department of labor and industry of Pennsylvania is about to 

inaugurate a pubucity campaign for the promotion of safety 
and sanitation. The commissioner of labor and industry has ap- 
pointed Harry A. Nye, a member of the industrial board, to formu- 
late a plan “with special emphasis on the possibility of making 
motion pictures of departmental activities along the lines of inspec- 
tion, oaleiet and sanitation.” The Pennsylvania Society of Safety 
Engineers will probably be requested to aid in working out the details 
of the scheme. 

Adoption of Revised Industrial Lighting Code.” 


A revised industrial lighting code was adopted by the Pennsylvania 
Industrial Board on May 10, 1923. The revision is based on the 
national lighting code which was adopted as the American standard 
by the American Engineering Standards committee. The public 
hearings, however, brought out the need for some changes “in the 
intensity requirements provided in the national code and for pro- 
viding minimum and recommendatory intensities for a number of 
industries not covered by the national code.” The revision also in- 
cludes rules on emergency lighting and protection against explosion 
and two tables, one for determining the necessary illumination for 
industrial establishments and the other giving the minimum and 
recommended intensities for different industries and occupations. 

A summary of the adopted code follows: 


tULE 378. Distribution of light.—(a) (A-I) Lamps shall be installed in regard to 
height, spacing, reflectors or other accessories to secure a good distribution of light 
on the work, avoiding objectionable shadows and excessively sharp contrasts. 

{ULE 379. Emergency lighting. —(a) (A-I) All ways of egress or means of escape in 
establishments wherein persons are employed after darkness shall be provided with 
a reliable emergency electric lighting circuit, of a type to be approved by the com- 
missioner of labor and industry. 

Such emergency lighting shall have a minimum intensity of 0.50-foot candle on the 
space. 

Rue 380. Intensity of illumination. 

RuLE 381. (a) Gas, vapor, and dust proof lighting fixtures shall be provided at afl 
places where explosive gas, vapor, or dust accumulate. 





' Report of the commissioner of labor and printing of North Carolina to the Tenth Annual Convention 
of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada, Richmond, Va., 
ay > . 
2 Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Industrial board. Bulletin of Information. 
[Harrisburg] May, 1923. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





National Survey of Apprentice Systems." 


‘THE American Management Association has recently appointed 4 

committee to make a nation-wide investigation of the ap. 
prentice system. The chairman of the committee, which is a |arcp 
one representing many important industries, is Mr. L. L. Park. 
supervisor of welfare in the American Locomotive Co.’s works «| 
Schenectady, N. Y. One of the aims of the committee is to modernize 
and unify existing apprentice systems. 





Workers’ Education—A New Publication. 


"THE Workers’ Education Bureau of America, located in New 

York City, has gone into the journalistic field. In April i 
issued the first number of Workers’ Education, whose aim, as stated 
in the foreword, is to be a channel for the expression of the workers’ 
education movement in America. 





Change in Personnel of Maryland Industrial Accident Commission.’ 
R. ROBERT H. CARR has been appointed to the chairmans\ip 


of the Maryland Industrial Accident Commission, succeeding 
Mr. Robert E. Lee, who died June 9, 1923. 





Instruction for Foreign Workers as to New York Workmen's Compensation [aw.’ 


PAMPHLETS in Polish, Italian, Yiddish, and possibly one or two 

other languages are to be widely distributed by the New York 
State Department of Labor among foreign-speaking workers to in- 
struct them how to proceed under the workmen’s compensation |aw 
in case of injury in the course of their employment. 





Meeting of Committee of International Miners’ Federation.‘ 


‘THE committee of the International Miners’ Federation held a «on- 

ference at Brussels, April 10 and 11, 1923. The president 0! 
the United Mine Workers of America was in attendance and was 
the first delegate ever sent by his organization to an international 
meeting of ths federation. The hope was expressed by the commitice 





! Christian Science Monitor, Boston, May 1, =P 1. 
2 Data are from the Baltimore Sun, June 15, 1923, p. 6. 

3 New York. Department ofLabor. The Industrial Bulletin, Albany, March, 1923, p. 123. 

4 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, April 27, 1923, p. 2. 
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that this evidence of sympathy and solidarity ‘would be followed 
by closer collaboration between the miners of Europe and America.” 
In response, the delegate from the United States declared that 
“American workers fully realized the economic interdependence of 
all countries and the necessity of the united front of the working 
classes.” 

[International action during strikes was the first subject on the 
avenda. In connection with this discussion stress was laid on the 
importance of securing the cooperation of the transport workers 
because Of the difficulties miners had in finding out the destination 
of mined coal. It was suggested, however, that miners could help 
their striking comrades in other countries by reducing output in 
exporting countries and by financial contributions. 

4 resolution presented by the United States delegate in favor of 
holding up ol exports toward a country where miners were on 
strike Was unanimously adopted. 





Department of Labor of Japan. 


EGARDING the new department of labor in Japan, which was 

forecast in the Montuty Lasor Review for January, 1923 

(p. 220), the following information from the secretary of the Japa- 
nese Embassy, under date of May 18, 1923, is of interest: 


\ labor department attached to the department of home affairs was created on the 
30th of October, 1922, by imperial ordinance which went into effect on the date of its 
promulgation. The newly created department is called the bureau of social affairs 
(Shakwatkyoku), under which oflice are centralized all the departments that have here- 
tofore been dealing with labor matters. On the 4th of November, 1922, the following 
officials were appointed to posts in the bureau, and the new department has been 
functioning ever since: 

Mr. Seiji Tsukamoto, commissioner of the bureau of social affairs. 

Mr. Kasekichi Kawarada, director of the first division of the bureau. (This depart- 
ment deals with general affairs concerning labor, the carrying out of factory laws, 
miners, and international labor business. ) 

Mr. Kazutami Tago, director of the second division of the bureau. (The second 
department takes charge of social insurance, the relief of unemployment, the protec- 
tion of children, charities, and affairs relative to social work, etc.) 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR OFFICIALS IN UNITED STATEs 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


(Bureaus of Labor, Employment Offices, Industrial Commissions, State Com pens. 
tion Insurance Funds, Compensation Commissions, Minimum Wage Boards 0. 
tory Inspection Bureaus, and Arbitration and Conciliation Boards.) 


UNITED STATES. 


[Omission of salary paid and of explanatory note indicates that the bureau has received no infor 








Designation of office and name and address of official 





Department of Labor: | 
Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary. . ...........20-2-.-2eeeeeeeeees- $12. 000 
Hon. Edward J. Henning, Assistant Secretary.................... (MM) 
Hon. Robe Carl White, Second Assistant Secretary............... Kn) 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics— 
Ethelbert Stewart, commissioner. .......................-..-0-- 000 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Immigration— . Chil 
W. W. Husband, commissioner general........................-. 5, 000 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Naturalization— 
Raymond F. Crist, commissioner.................-..---.---.-... 1 000 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Children’s Bureau— 
ES ST) ee te ee ree ee 000 He Con 
Address: Twentieth Street and Virginia Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Employment Service— Uni 
Francis I. Jones, director general. ..............--....-.-....--. 000 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Division of Conciliation— 
Bees Bd, CE, PINON 5 24 0) 6 ba Ea cb se ceitisa Scees. », 000 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. Ter 
Women’s Bureau— | 
TOE PP Tr », 000 
Address: Twentieth Street and Virginia Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. | Sta 
United States Housing Corporation— | 
EE EEE ee ee 00 ie Uni 
Address: Homer Building, 1330 F Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission: | 
. Bessie P. Brueggeman, chairman. ......................... 1 000 
I lB Dok, tates vere cola Aa pices ddaghaia tener oe >< | 1, 000 
Ce cc edriien stunk ses ...| 4,000 Bu 
rs ee ce. iw cacecesccecspoceesoteces 3, 000 
Edw. C. Ernst, medical director.............................---- | 
I, INI Be dG cbs b kid Sie o viele Sac diac es 4, 0) 
Robert J. Hoage, chief statistician. ...........................-- 8, 500 
Address of commission: “F” Building, Seventh and B 
Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 


1 Medical officer of U.S. Public Health Service and receives no compensation from the U. 8. Employees 
Compensation Commission. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 
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United States Railroad Labor Board: 
i, SR os. oon ccawbecsccecscesececessséeces | $10, 000 
Re |. 10, 000 
CEL ainclenedesesedsccseatdeseedesersesdoagens x6 | 10,000 
ne hse ae sess aha e dag eek eaheececcep dmene © ten oan ee | 10,000 
i OPE EEE POE, el SAA Ee ' 10,000 
CUR San eidb aves a4hees bedsGes sSoceddcesees¥esvesed ee 10, 000 
nr eg ge ee 10, 000 
AO Ss Lo Ski Sa Single ein das was coc wht deaweee 10, 000 
RE 2S ee. oe le le wdeeasnbortabeeehoeas 10, 000 
ook CE. buen odo 6 cdawes odeceveéscepecsese 5, 000 
Robert F. Cole, assistant secretary ...................0. ccc ec censs 4, 500 
ee ee MEIN Sls, oo ce cc ce vcs c ccc cccccccsssncces 4, 300 
i es NUN WENOI OE GUOIOED. . 5... coc cck cee etc ccc wecces 4, 200 

Bureau No. 1— 
in icc 0a 40s ehensedetesacteeesiendes scence 4, 500 
I, COWEN SC UGbs we a0o04s 06% ¢aectansesecese 4, 200 
Bureau No. 2— 
i ME cccccccsreecesccetdiusevesraeedeucecceds 4, 500 
Bureau No. 3— 
EE EEE ey ern? ee ee 4, 500 
eS ee ee ee ee ee ee 4, 200 





Address of board: Transportation Building, 608 South Dearborn | 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 











Alabama. 
Child welfare commission: 







W. W. Brandon, ex officio chairman, governor. .................../.......-. 
Child weliare department— 
cis nnn etdetaenn ee airnircudahbad hast «tbe 3, 000 
Child-labor division— | 
Esther Lee Rider, chief inspector........................ 2, 400 





Address of commission: Montgomery. 
Compensation commissioner: 
Mrs. Marie B. Owen, ex officio director, department of archives 








I scene ci sudauislbdwddsada dcswbtievecee. 4, 500 
United States Employment Service: 
H. E. Oliver, special agent, Birmingham....................... 1, 560 






Alaska. 






Territorial mine inspector and ex officio labor commissioner: 
ee SEs LS odd bs i ei dkb oSUb wee Bho ckc bd ddccSowecsess 










Arizona. 
State _ of mines: 
i SE invcccscepesesacseonachh cabatdtdeecsesee 3, 000 
United States Employment Service: 
A. L. Doolittle, Federal director for State, 121 North Second Ave- 
nce dob bbdes son secednecesccceccsasvesnenti er 2, 100 












Arkansas. 
Bureau of labor and statistics: 
De POE, COUMMAMEOMOE 5. 20 5 onc cc cccecccccccesocceces pence 2, 400 
J. D. Newcomb, jr., chief boiler inspector............ Seddpascvage 2, 100 
Address of bureau: State Capitol, Little Rock. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 





Arkansas—Concluded. | 


Ind 


Industrial welfare commission: 
T. A. Wilson, ex officio chairman, commissioner, bureau of labor | 
EE ch tei eatinss LeTeTaeh ewe he 6c Shh cet det eke eepeanthe>>- | 
rh iis ae ry SN, OE NN oo. oc ce wc cbunncednensle <e. 
Mrs. J. G. Spurgeon, secretary, 712 Parker Avenue, North Little 
hh ada: ash ae or dete dense hans 6 cpebeel sep 29 
Nr od. sn canes ee emmanben bah «4 - 
oe dsncccanecessncenpeceddé «46 - 
Address of commission: Room 129, State Capitol, Little Rock. 
Mine inspection department: 
Jesse Redyard, State mine inspector, Fort Smith...............-. 33, 00) 
Federal-State Employment Service: 
T. A. Wilson, Federal director for State, Little Rock............. 


California. 


Department of labor and industrial relations: 
CR as onc nnncnncne oo hewbdiles «ieik aivdesa- 
a eR ss i welbdadtweanésceestubadates 
i vin wiki SNinlk a MAME A te demciel ool» Boa 
Mrs. Katherine Philips Edson, secretary.............-...-...---- 
Bureau of labor statistics— 
Walter G. Mathewson, commissioner.....................-....---- 
Public employment bureaus— 
EES a 
Industrial accident commission— 
es er NR Saas. Cbeebies so Sk sd a ns ocbidnedld sce’ Hi) Stat 
MLS. obo cond sieu cecbie wb Wsniddbiids st ee ess (0 
EE OE LO ee OF eet a ee (i) 
i es wg w dns Ub eMUE Es SO0 dS adds o - 600) 
H. M. Wolflin, superintendent of safety.........................-- (Mi Uni 
M. R. Gibbons, medical director...............-...-------22.---- | (00 
ee NY on. vacesccsndeneseese sdtsubsbidtsids’s dbs. | 1, 000 
F. B. Lord, manager, compensation department................... 600 Lab 
State compensation insurance ftund— 
a GUN con on os SURV EUS eb UNE Sc cs ceded ee 6, 000 
Industrial welfare commission— 
CE, ee +i 
ee. ds pga a cbs otececcenercccers ‘10 
ee es Sea dinn Raedeetenchauesssecizaee ‘10 
ee aay OS Sabi ss 26 ded calcd Bence din su viaseisn vee +10 
Mrs. Katherine Philips Edson, executive commissioner. ......... ‘10 
Commission of immigration and housing— 
Simon J. Lubin, president... .... Re ee ee ee eee 
Most Rev. E. J. Hanna, D. D., vice president................... 
I MN rn. oc eam nndedilihh decisis dood sie 
R. W. Kearney, attorney and executive officer................... +, 000 
Address of department: State Building, Civic Center, San Fran- | 
cisco. Ind 
United States Employment Service: 
Walter G. Mathewson, Federal director for State, State Building, | 
Cavac Demet, Bam PIMC... . oo occcccccc ccd sciscdtslidkble de0e.! 





Colorado. 
Bureau of labor statistics: 
Carl 8. Milliken, secretary of state and ex officio labor commissioner... ... ...- 
Carl DeLochte, deputy State labor commissioner and chief factory Stat 
et oe disc cpEhSS Uoeedestoceccesacess: 2, 500 
Address of bureau: Denver. 


Nosalary. 3 Part time. ‘Per diem and traveling expenses. 6 Traveling expenses 
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Salary per 
annum. 





Designation of office and name and address of official. 





















Colorado— ‘onecluded. 
Industrial commission: 








Se... cactesnadecesavveseucsbevebsvecs | $4,000 

ii eee PIO SR ee 4. 000 

Joseph C. tied LM ding eo PERSE s Lb rid etl ivile ves 4.000 

ee ST ona 5's in whi heabite xeladWbodasvbsteecoledes 3, 000 

William F. Mowry, chief of claim department. .................. 3, 000 
State compensation insurance fund— 

ON PSE 5 Lae ee es oe 3, 000 






Minimum wage commission— 

(According to an act passed by the 1917 legislature and effective 
July 20, 1917, the State industrial commission performs the 
duties of the minimum wage commission. ) 

Address of commission: State capitol building, Denver. 







Connecticut. 





Department of labor and factory inspection: 






Harry E. McKenzie, commissioner, Hartford. ................... 
State employment offices— 3, 500 
Harry E. McKenzie, commissioner, Hartford .................... { 





Board of compensation Commissioners: 
Frederic M. Williams, chairman, room 4, county courthouse, | 


















i ihn ids Aired dmhnkbwend ss saee ss baedt at 4, 500 
George E. Beers, 42 Church Street, New Haven. ................ 4, 500 
Edward T. Buckingham, 1024 Main Street, Bridgeport........... 4,500 
George B. Chandler, 54 Church Street, Hartford. ................ 4,500 
Dr. James J. Donohue, Central Building, Norwich ............... 4,500 
State board of mediation and arbitration: 
EE Oe eS oe (2) 
i er i . os oc conn anesowawewavdewdleestén (2) 
al; GP, SEONe EI hs ek AS eG dee ee seek (2) 
United States Employment Service: 
Wm. 8S. Hyde, Federal director for State, Hartford................ l 
“ro Delaware. 
Labor commission: 
eS WENNER FS ULB oS cid Ble leech eee NbN bones 2) 
a hilar einai ttre titania eta erecn biomes & 0 WOW St « 2) 
i aiid: wrinaiene mia calpains +0000 6 000.000. Pe (2) 
eel iit ehh bs Caren ddeme dép as eaiemekia «asp os 00 (2) 
ee hidan dural ane ennandnce she euews tases 'se (?) 
Miss Elizabeth D. Hanson, secretary................2.0-000-000- 100 





Address of commission: Wilmington. 
Child-labor division— 
Charles A. Hagner, chief, Industrial Trust Building, Wilmington... 2, 100 
Women’s labor division— 
Miss Elizabeth D. Hanson, assistant, Industrial Trust Building, 

















et ee deen sesnccenwtbabedeebetselewevaedss 1, 500 
Inspector of canneries— 
EE I, BOGUENOE, RAWOD . «5. oc ccsccccccccccccccccsccccees ® 1,000 
Industrial accident board: 

RO MOOG , oc cued bbe ess bee ie a tuewhiwecces 2, 500 

ia da destubdebedcccesubecaeesecnceses 2, 500 

Rs Se dieel Si isinn damp ay we «bas énedtce dniiteeiheyes « | 2, 500 

Geeeeen 22, Gramtland, secretary « ~ ....266ccies cinvccads<drccness ss 2, 500 
Address of board: Statehouse, Dover, and Ford Building, Wil- | 
mington. 

Florida. 





State labor inspector: 
EN AG, MIOEIO. 6 ooo sons cscs cantecnccecdpentannase 1, 800 


2 Nosalary. 








6 And $500 for upkeep of automobile. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 





Georgia. 


Department of commerce and labor: 
SIS I PPC OPE res eee 
NS ETERS EECCE TET COTTE TEE CTE 

Address of department: Atlaréa. 

Industrial commission: 

i Re, ... ss cackeUNMbb NesWESGuaSUhausWurc..- 

George M. Napier, attorney general (ex officio)............-...... 

S. J. Slate, representing employers..................---.------- 

L. J. Kilburn, representing employees...................-.------ 
Address of commission: Atlanta. 

United States Employment Service: 

H. M. Stanley, Federal director for State, 318 State Capitol, | 
ry OE. a ook eet chee reebenesbendes esol 


Hawaii. 
CITY AND SOUNTY OF HONOLULU. 


Industrial accident board: 

| nat anmseiiaees henna ane be 
ae ed ceewen a opp 2 ere « « 
i i a Lee cecmubeses on csoneamesaeny- 
Se ne deep acess: 
Ee tt pc ll lig Aneel galing lepine Bede! 
Teen see tne dnehcpepesapecees: | 
esc alnpseromepecesce- = 

Addressof board: 314-317 James Campbell Building, Honolulu. | 


COUNTY OF MAUI. 

Industrial accident board: | 
George Freeland, chairman, Lahaina, Maui....................- 
J. H. Gray, Wailuku, Maui.......... edt TbQeedEddseliwsaowrias 
rr eo ee, We NR 2 cs Salrmewals caw hie le Sb eo cide wd cscs! 
i IE. MEME... cansgue reves cccesvceccscees. 
OR iiditieka & | 

. Frances 8. Wadsworth, inspector and secretary, Wailuku, 
Da yh seb es seh esas Pp pehderedraadoacwcacseecnsbvbada@eckbénss 


COUNTY OF HAWAII. 


Industrial accident board: 
SE, OO on. wor wchihehinaniin day biblic otis tididdidid bd eee 
ers oan cwpue aiibtsdes lols « «SAL hd ws 60 stwsed « - 
GG, Ail Gul a abhi. o Ub ulte os SUDEeS Le ewhamebeals dee. 
Ps ee Dime lal, bins  Weiblb bb «dic Bsbice 
St Go 8 ns 


Address of board: Hilo. 
COUNTY OF KAUAI. 


J. W. Bains, secretary............... iletienM Gddsedasiichon..|... 
| 
| 


Industrial accident board: 
J. M. Lydgate, chairman, Lihne.. . . . .....665.-.00006- 50-20... 


Idaho. 
Industrial accident board: 
Lawrence E.. Worstell, chairman....................-2-.---00--- 
I Se eee Ee cc ebalcgadee dl ccccceccscenacsesece: 
| hy Re tenn dae abby ke sad ontnvetaaees >: 
oO SEL St TE Re 
Address of board: Boise. 
State insurance fund: 
IE CEE PET ee eS Fo TTT eee ee 
2No 


salary. 
7 Nosalary, but allowed necessary traveling expenses. 
8 Per month, with necessary traveling expenses. 
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Designation of office and name «nd address of official. 


Salary per 
annum. 





Illinois. 
Department of labor: ; 
George B. Arnold, director, State Capitol, Springfield 
Division of factory inspection— “ 
R. L. Dye, chief inspector, 1543 Transportation Building, Chicago. 
Division of free employment offices— | 
(. M. Crayton, State Capitol, Springfield..........-.... 
Division of private employment agencies— 
John J. McKenna, chief inspector, 608 South Dearborn Street, | 
Chicago 
General advisory board— 
Prof. F. 8. Deibler, chairman, Evanston 
Dr. A. H. R. Atwood, secretary (representing employers), Chicago. 
Oscar G. Mayer (representing sanployees) 
John H. Walker (representing employees)...................--.-.| 
(vacancy), (representing employees 
R. D. Cahn, statistician in charge, 116 North Dearborn Street, | 
Chicago 
Industrial commission— 
Earnest Whitall, chairman................. 
C. H. Kunneman (representing employers) 
Wm. N. Scanlan (representing employees)..............--------. 
John B. French (representing employers)................-.-.---- 
(vacancy), (representing employees)............... 
Walter F. Rohm, secretary 
Dr. 8. W. Latham, medical director 
Address of commission: 303-318 City Hall Square Building, 
Chicago. 
United States Employment Service: 
Dr. A. H. R. Atwood, Federal director for State, Chicago 











Indiana. 
Industria) board: 
ee ee ee ND ss ccc ewads bscdtewwedbgigecccdces 





Charles Fox 
Thomas A. Riley 
ND Woh chu cndaccseceecéchve kaweuwetsd den gees ds 
Leland K. Fishback, secretary 
Address of board: Room 431, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
Department of factories, buildings, and workshops— 
James E. Reagin, chief inspector, room 413, Statehouse, Indian- 


po 
Department of boilers— 

B. W. Bissell, chief inspector (also locomotive boiler inspector for 
—— Service Commission), room 413, Statehouse, Indian- 
apolis 

Department of mines and mining— 
ee chief inspector, room 413, Statehouse, Indian- 
apolis 
Department of women and children— 
he Mrs. Arthur T. Cox, director, room 416, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
United States Employment Service: 

iy A. Riley, Federal State director, 412 Statehouse, Indian- 

apolis 


Bureau of labor statistics: 
A. L. Urick, commissioner 
Free employment bureau— 
George B. Albert, clerk. ........-.- 





Address of bureau; Des Moines. 
* General fund for medical assistance, $10,000. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 
Towa—Concluded. 

Workmen’s compensation service: is, 
A. B. Funk, industrial commis#ioner......................-....-. S2 pny ptate 
Ralph Young, deputy commissioner.............-....-..--.+.---- 2 Ty) 

Ray M. Spangler, secretary................-.-0202eeeeeceeeeeeeee| 2 0 
Dr, Cever 4. Pay, meeeeees COMMON. oases Se ee. 1% 
Address of service: Statehouse, Des Moines. 

United States Employment Service: 

A. L. Urick, Federal director for State, 123 Courthouse, Des 
SERIE ERE PPP EES TST EET Te TTT Teeter tree eee —_ 
Kansas. 

Court of industrial relations: Stat 
James A. McDermott, presiding judge...................----+.-- | = 4.500 
a nce de nanh odin Swhee sews talon vb 6 45 «4 we 1 500 
EE LLL SOE, 1 50) 
RTO, B11, snecndin<cdoncverisenwes snsiekd 54+. | 2,409 

Address: Statehouse, Topeka. 

Free employment office, Statehouse, Topeka. | 

Mine inspection department— 

James Sherwood, chief mine inspector, Statehouse, Topeka... .... | 

Industrial welfare commission— | 
Miss Alice McFarland, director, women’s work, Topeka... ......- 2. 00 Uni 

United States Employment Service: 

J. H. Crawford, Federal director for State, Statehouse, Topeka. .- 7 

Kentucky. 

Department of agriculture, labor, and statistics: Dep 

W. C. Hanna, commissioner, Frankfort...................-.------| 00) 
T. R. Stults, State labor inspector, Columbia....................- (0 
Mrs. Nick Denunzio, State labor woman inspector, 219 South | 

re. . ood beh sé bean cvecceeenerencvees 1, 2 

Workmen’s compensation board: | 
i, INE, MIO. 5 ccc ccccccanewwsence <poweedec sas cccccs! 3, 50 
Se 3, 50 
thn dase vepeseversersesicrssys seteek ouban. 3, FiO 
ee cc cece edeeedeceeed side bb cwreee- 00 

Address of board: Frankfort. 

United States Employment Service: | 

W. C. Hanna, Federal director for State, Frankfort............... | 
Louisiana. | 

Bureau of labor and industrial statistics: 

Frank E. Wood, commissioner, suite 626, Maison Blanche Annex, | Ind 

ed bead cmidsitadewd antes cadvodogd cwnsiee iene eb ees os 3, 000 

Office of factory inspector of Orleans Parish: 

Carmelite Janvier, room 28, City Hall, New Orleans............... 1, 200 
United States Employment Service: 

Frank E. Wood, Federal director for State, New Orleans.......... Rabie seaee 

Maine. 

Department of labor and industry: 

Roscoe A. Eddy, commissioner, Statehouse, Augusta.............. 2, 000 
Industrial accident commission: Un 





i, SNR a nnrcccsces bebe esepececesosedénbese- 3, 900 
Donald D. Garcelon, associate legal member...................--- 3, O00 
Wilbur D. Spencer (ex officio), insurance commissioner...........- O00) 
Roscoe A. Eddy (ex officio), labor commissioner. ..........-.---- 1, 000 
inn 551040006060 r coment Aemiayedecee 1, oO) 
Address of commission: Augusta. 
8 Part time. 0 And traveling expenses. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 





Maine—Concluded. 


state board of arbitration and conciliation: 
Frank H. Ingraham, chairman, Rockland........................ 
is woe ah « bie db neai 
William T. Hinckley, secretary, 5 Broadway, Bangor...........-. 





Maryland. 


Commissioner of labor and statistics: 
J. Knox Insley, M. D., commissioner, St. Paul and Saratoga Streets, 





State industrial accident commission: 
SS ee Fe 
EE ST a 
Ne aia ingecneéebwsaen seen kidee dg hehe 
hh sittin a ndagdeithcibedecvs dence stan 
Miss R. O. Harrison, director of claims..................----.-.--- | 
Dr. Robert P. Bay, chief medical examiner. .... inninictinAh ad we 

State accident fund— | 
SUNG Th. GAUSS, GUPOTRMOOME OIE 6 isi ono kc ced cicdcsiceccscvessececl 
Address of commission: 741 Equitable Building, Baltimore. 
United States Employment Service: 
H. F. Baker, Federal director for State, Hoen Building, Baltimore. . 



















Massachusetts. 





Department of labor and industries: 
i, Oe SONNET. COMMMIUIIIIIGR 5 6 oc clkukc coccccndscdsicveccvaccs 
Miss Ethel M. Johnson, assistant commissioner............-..---- 
Associate commissioners (exercising also the functions formerly 
vested in the board of conciliation and arbitration and the min1i- 
mum wage commission): 
Ns cc cel ee ddegewebe cede aedeet 
YE ey 6 a4s 6 odbc adUawehicC bbb tee idea ccteen 
EE ES ES ee ere en ee ae er Pe | 
Division of industrial safety— 
ee PE ICU dk ieke acs ecessssceceseseel 
Division of statistics— 
re dba case hdd eet Os eV owes odbeoceene 
Division of standards— 
rr a dud babbbiewebediurevesesocoen 
Address of department: Room 473, Statehouse, Boston. 
Industrial accident board: 
William W. Kennard, chairman...................-. 





















nth cintacescsesectnesesceswesns Eincpuesas 
icc cc cit ens so dueUEnda sces seanecescdcovecl 
Ee ee 
osu ub UEIe AGEs ksiaw oc wane wawslmeew awe dieebe | 
i a I a leery sullen sin wend + 06 nerewed | 
ee ee, NNT. 05 sec cc escc ccc sntpsddernenas 
Francis D. Donoghue, M. D., medical adviser.......... 
Address of board: Room 272, Statehouse, Boston. 

United States Employment Service: 
E. Leroy Sweetser, Federal director for State, 473 Statehouse, Bos- 
i ndcanbons orcroecrecnncces Wihecles Boeseneeesebebeccvecuns 


‘ Per diem and traveling expenses, 















Salary per 
annum, 












3, 000 


6, 000 
5, 000 
5, 000 
3, 000 
2. 500 
2,000 


3, 000 







7, 500 
3, 000 


4.000 
5, 000 
3, 000 


3, 000 
3, 000 


3,000 


6, 000 
5, 500 
5, 500 
5, 500 
5, 500 
5, 500 
5, 000 
4, 500 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 





Michigan. 


Department of labor and industry: | 7 
James A. Kennedy, chairman.........................-.-------- 
cee cnae enh eewewee cach balsbsee Vie bs av 0lchs 
OR TES ES EFS Pe ET PE PE AL er aE... t SSL. 

I Ma ea acepcaecwtccsevecccccess 
Address of department: Lansing. 
State accident fund: 
ee ee, CMG, 2. ccc ccdeuslevebedUbe tebe ba cos. 
United States Employment Service: 
Perry J. Ward, Federal director for State, 306 Owen Building, De- 
UR dade eee Gain 608 60050 00's'2o 50 UW Re UMS. Lees 6 Bh cbo oss 
Minnesota. ~- 

Industrial commission: 
eR inctncaciennswondone Ceevineie cs VUGLL sue cl 
dae taacwane Oi bens OA JOSSIUL USCIS 1 Lil tk we | 
i dhe sure ueeue. wow. Ui. kt. S.sewicll .. 
8. or ccccceecccnesessbeubolSQUls's. 

Address of commission: St. Paul. 

Division of workmen’s compensation— 

ne SU os sc cas URE e SINWU asc stel oes 
Division of accident prevention— 

David R. Henderson, chief, Minneapolis. ....................... 
Division of boiler inspection— 

ee 
Division of women and children— 

Louise Schutz, superintendent, St. Paul.......................... 

United States Employment Service: 

J. D. Williams, Federal director for State, Minneapolis. ;' 
nsy 


Uni 





Mississippi. 


' Department of State factory inspection: 
A. B. Hobbs, factory inspector, Jackson. ......................- B 
ure 
Missouri. 
Bureau of labor statistics: 
William H. Lewis, commissioner, Jefferson City.................. 
Department of industrial inspection— 
Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing, Fullerton Building, St. Louis..... 
United States Employment Service: 
Heber Nations, Federal director for State, 11 North Seventh 
PEPE ee seni ere ccwwweddi ets d WI oe o Hi UNL. 


Montana. Dep 


Department of agriculture, iabor, and industry: 
Chester C. Davis, commissioner, Helena........................-. 5, 000 
Industrial accident board: 
Jerome G. Locke, chairman. ...... 0.3 .....5005 cc cece ccc de ccceee 

G. P. Porter, State auditor and (ex officio) commissioner of insur- 
TEPC EP OTE. ee Ree ert Cees ae 

Chester C. Davis, commissioner of agriculture, labor and industry, 


and (ex officio) treasurer of board....................02-ceeeeecleceee ee 
W. B. Meaolhemaiiim, goemetaty so... . o.oo. acco medics cs... 
Thomas C. Patrick, chief accountant. .....................0-0-- 
Address of board: Helena. 


11 Annual traveling expense of{actory inspector, $1,000. 





/ 
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Salary per 
annum. 





Designation of office and name and address of official. 








Montana—Concluded. 











industrial accident board—Concluded. 
Bureau of safety inspection— 









(i J. R. Hartley, boiler and safety inspector, Billings................. $2, 700 
(00M) J. H. Bondy, boiler and safety inspector, Great Falls............. 2,7 
000) Floyd F. Johnson, boiler and safety inspector, Butte............. 2, 700 

iK John T. Taylor, boiler and safety inspector, Helena............-...| 2, 700 

William Maxwell, quartz mine and safety inspector, Butte. ....../ 2, 700 
George N. Griffin, coal mine and safety inspector, Helena. .......) 2, 700 





», OW United States Employment Service: 

























































C. D. Greenfield, jr., Federal director for State, department of 
agriculture, labor and industry, Helena...................... l 
” Nebraska 
Department of labor: a 
Frank A. Kennedy, secretary of labor and compensation commis- 
EE ET 5, 000 
J Bureau of child welfare: 
0 Emily P. Hornberger, chief, Lincoln...........................- 2, 500 
mK United States Employment Service: 
v Luther B. Frye, Federal director for State, State Capitol, Lin- 
DLE neise oes dbeua clad 4s abs a6 kG heen a voce econ tune toes «es l 
7M) Nevada. 
Office of labor commissioner: 
ty Frank W. Ingram, labor commissioner, Carson City. ...........-. 1, 500 
Industrial commission: 
an I Ee ee ee 4, 000 
inane te haneans caqganesamepmemelcinkelnet 31, 800 
100 i a neal i linens 31, 800 
Dr. Donald Maclean, chief medical adviser...................... 31, 800 
Address of commission: Carson City. 
Inspector of mines: 
ET EE EE Oe ERY ES Se 3, 600 
United States Employment Service: 
Frank W. Ingram, Federal director for State.................... l 
aw Bureau alee New Hampshire. 
John 8. B. Davie, commissioner, Concord. ..........-...-------- 2, 750 
Bion L. Nutting, factory inspector, Concord................-..--. 2, 200 
50) Herbert O. Prime, factory inspector, Laconia.................--. 2, 200 
Mary R. Chagnon, factory inspector, Manchester...............-.-.| 1, 800 
0K State board of conciliation and arbitration: 
Dr. A. W. Mitchell (representing public), Epping............-.--. ad. 
George A. Tenney (representing manufacturers), Claremont. .. - . 128 
l Michael F. Connolly (respresenting labor), Manchester............ 12g 
Department of labor: New Jersey. 
SE ee ey eee eee 6, 000 
Bureau of general and structural inspection— 
00 Charles H. Weeks, deputy commissioner. ...............-.-..--- 4, 500 
Bureau of hygiene, sanitation, and mine inspection— 
V0 John Roach, deputy commissioner...............-.-.-.-.--.---- 4, 500 
Bureau of electrical and mechanical equipment— 
s,Q go Sos 55 0b ccc cbc wenst cen Vabieelons 60x 3, 600 
Bureau of industrial statistics— 
ae Lillian Erskine, chief................ hee eétneatededeads buawi 2, 760 
71) Bureau of engineers’ license, steam roller, and refrigerating plant 
00 inspection— 
ie 604 4 ek akdanes sien «Weird «tee dbedbuuess 3, 600 
* Part time. 






'’ Per diem and necessary expense when actually engaged in work of the board. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 








New Jersey—Concluded. 


Department of labor—Concluded. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 
(vacancy), Commissioner.........ccceeeeeeeee---- 
William E. Stubbs, deputy commissioner and secretary.......... 
Harry J. Goas, deputy commiissioner................-.....-....-. 
James O. Boyd, deputy commissioner... .........-....--...-.-. 
Charles E. Corbin, deputy commissioner. .....................-. 
Bureau of employment— 
ee GOON oir oo bic vind enh . oc cdccccicewceesic. 
Address of department: State Capitol, Trenton. 
United States Employment Service: 
(vacancy). 











New Mexico. 
Mine inspector. 


New York. 
Department of labor: 
Bernard L. Shientag, industrial commissioner................---- 
Richard J. Cullen, deputy commissioner....................----. 
Address of department, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
York. 
Industrial board— 
ee NN GUND vc ceccsawese eh ees eae 
OE OPES PSE PP PSP Ee SET TA, Ve ee ee 
I Se SUS Sw dS SSIS S40 e eivic css abs eee pe beosce 
PELE EL PTEE EL ETC EEETEe 
Address of board: 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 
de Se OO, GONOCNcsscccceseescccddi doses cedetsccdjccccs 
Dr. Raphael Lewy, chief medical examiner. ..............-...-. 
Address of bureau: 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
State insurance fund— 
1 Merk. W. Hatch, manager, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
ti FET e aa ew reeebecve copes lic gvie ces eee detes, vanben 
Division of employment— 
Richard A. Flinn, chief, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Bureau of statistics and information— 


E. B. Patton, chief statistician, Albany.....................-.-- 
Bureau of industrial relations— 
Seaman F. Northrup, director, Albamy................-...20---- 


Division of aliens— 
Mrs. Marion K. Clark, chief, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
is Mi eiheh an WO REUEWEK ot cap ng sedvccsgcsracceteee hess 
Bureau of inspection— 
James L. Gernon, director, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
Eh at rr Haare ee Oke SEVOUNT. bs ile di ceeds ihodécesées 
Bureau of women in industry— 
— Nelle Swartz, chief, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
Gs ko bad toed e AUPE i FUN PHA CCA sed dace 
Bureau of industrial code— 
Thomas C. eee industrial code referee, 124 East Twenty-eighth 
se a iigsk bags secant oessasebUspecdbe se whedvbes 
United States Employment Service: 
Bernard L. Shientag, Federal director for State, 124 East Twenty- 
eighth Street, New York... ... 2.2.66. .2.csccccccccccccccsccce 


18 And actual and necessary transportation and traveling expenses. 
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Desi~nation of office and name and address of oficial. pom es 





North Carolina. 
Department of labor and printing: 
M. L. Shipman, commissioner, Raleigh 
United States Employment Service: 
M. L. Shipman, Federal director for State, Raleigh. ............. 


North Dakota. 





Joseph A. Kitchen, commissioner, Bismarck 


Joseph A. Kitchen, chairman . . 

Ne ed ickeeebecdadediececacs 

S. A. Olsness (ex officio) 

G. N. Livdahl 

Philip Elliott 

C. A. Marr, secretary 

Address of bureau: Bismarck. 

Minimum wage commission: 

Dorothy Blanding, secretary, Bismarck ........................-. 
State-Federal Employment Service: 

Joseph A. Kitchen, Federal director for State, Bismarck - 


Ohio. 


Department of industrial relations: 
H. R. Witter, director 
Industrial commission— 
T. J. Duffy, chairman 
J. D. Clark 
tose Moriarty 
H. R. Witter, secretary 
Division of workmen’s compensation— 
J. H. Lamneck, assistant director, department of industrial rela- 
tions, chief 
H. L. Rebrassier, supervisor of claims.......... 
Evan I. Evans, supervisor of actuarial division 
W. A. Harman, auditor and statistician 
Dr. T. R. Fletcher, chief medical examiner.................. 
Division of labor statistics (including free employment service) 
O. W. Brach, chief 
Division of factory inspection— 
T. P. Kearns, chief 
Division of boiler inspection and examiner of steam engineers: 
Sind a ata Rae oa ne Ea | 
Division of mines— 
a nc ses eeneeseseanns 
Address of department: Columbus. 





O. W. Brach, Federal director for State, Columbus................ 


Department of labor: Oklahoma. 
Claude E. Connally, commissioner, Oklahoma City 
Board of arbitration and conciliation: 
Claude E. Connally, chairman, Oklahoma City 
W. A. Murphy, assistant commissioner of labor, secretary, Okla- | 
homa City 
QO. L. Martin, Hanna 
John Cooper, Maysville 
Bert M. Drape 
L. N. Trieb, Sapulpa | (May 
James Templeton, oe (14) 
Orlando B. Swain, Okmulgee (14) 


1 Nosalary. 14 $5 per diem and necessary hotel and traveling expenses while on official duty. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. > 
ee — 
Oklahoma—Concluded. 
Industrial commission: © Dep 
EE ea En a. e . 
Mrs. Seo TT .oate wel~netonth hemarr ts anccec ert: An 
ene asen.. ES ee ee ee eee 000 
E. F. Riggins, secretary bieat nc aus 04scsunealinds dnndasdkasses 4 1, 80 
Address of commission: State capitol, Oklahoma City. 
United States Employment Service: 
Claude E. Connally, Federal director for State, State capitol, 
PUES CUS 4 60a sb bias 544 s60dndeendsceentoe4tndun vn- 
Oregon. 
Bureau of labor: , 
©. H. Gram, commissioner and factory inspector, Salem........... 000 Wor 
W. H. Fitzgerald, deputy commissioner, 501 Courthouse, Portland. 2.40 
Board of inspectors of child labor: 
Stephen G. Smith, chairman, 65-67 Fmuactinde » Pert. «2.64... 
Mrs. Sarah A. Evans, Portland. . wa Schaitmaaiiebuies 
Miss Pauline Kline, (SRP IETS ARC ee cai pied? Le eae | 
Mrs. A. M. Grilley, Portland.. ipo wren Stat 
Mrs, Millie R. Trumbull, sectetary, 646-648 Courthouse, Portland. | 5195 “0 
Industrial welfare commission: Uni 
I, ss 5 a's's'a 50 dn oa 05d a dig 8 dbmn © aperEare ms « | 
ee oo cue nceneshactnatebnenace  6na 
aha nod a cewaknedkaaepebeatane +a ¢mecta a> « | 
Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, secretary and inspector.................. 3 5 
Address of commission: 646-648 Courthouse, Portland. Bur 
State industrial accident commission: 
ko db 6 dd ahb bandos 4 00004060046 6400- 3, 600 
a, 2 UL eer ete, ee oes as. | 3, 600 
I Soe TE Sect hnwaccecteccccasccs s+ temhe cxcarn 3,60 
Dr. F. H. Thompson, medical adviser........................--- 00) fee Dex 
Address of commission: Salem. 
State board of conciliation: 
William F. Woodward, chairman, Wood-Lark Building, Portland. . 
eee ee 8 Ake sons ah hin nt tab bd de,t oe be 00. 5m 
i R. Hartwig, secretary, 413 Stock Exchange Building, Port- | Wor 
ttt.) cnn egnuesncesdpescennbasacas? Kapec eed ace- 12 § 
United States Employment Service: 
W. H. Fitzgerald, Federal director and zone clearance officer, 501 
Courthouse, Portland. . poasEENESOS4666 66 bE GhbRL 0 bAA 44: 6 60 « l 
Pennsylvania. 
Department of labor and industry: ; 
Royal Meeker, secretary, Keystone Building, Harrisburg........ ) Bu 
Industrial board— It 10, 000 
ee ee MNS a. coc bcb UMUC UEUUSO. 655s ck cd ncabconces | Offi 
Mrs. Samuel Semple Oe hie h aha w ek autres cb hts sirt se hee befs bhiens 16 10 
Ee ooo cn oc nscccts neuceemeakea hea neseenena * 10 Boa 
ODS oo bre dk sem Gis o bdo adehatie Ka0k wank r Ma-p tens 16 1 
ee a te acini snc epbaen Oho cf « « 16 10 
Fred J. pe heey tere eran dene cae a 6 ss aaiile mane @ 4, 000 
Address of board: Keystone Building, Harrisburg. 
Bureau of inspection— 
John H. Walker, chief, Keystone Building, Harrisburg........... 5,000 i 
2 ' 
+ Part time Uni 
12 Per diem and necessary expenses when actually engaged in work of the board. 
i Per day. 
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Pennsylvania—Concluded. 


' Department of labor and industry—Concluded. 
£3 0m) Division of hygiene and engineering— 
i (vacancy), chief, Third and North Streets, Harris- 











>, ON 
~ NR 60s Sh enden- sdewrcesiccoscsscebseccesccesccegesocsasessess | $5, 000 
l. 80) Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 
W. H. Horner, director, Keystone Building, Harrisburg. ......... 5, 000 
Bureau of mediation and arbitration— ’ 
William J. Tracy, chief, Keystone Building, Harrishurg.......... 4,000 
Bureau of employment— 
_ R. J. Peters, director, Third and North Streets, Harrisburg. ...... 5. 000 
Bureau of rehabilitation— 
S. S. Riddle, chief, Keystone Building, Harrisburg............... 5. 000 
0 [ee Workmen’s compensation board: 
2 4 em iticine ebb een 9 000 
. I is 0 alain eminem ansitemat« wien’ a's «hi 8, 500 
CSS Ol, ee ee 8, 500 
os nh cee latinas cshapnbcieie «66 00enh 5, 000 
Address of board: Keystone Building, Harrisburg. 
State workmen’s insurance fund: 
5 19% William J. Roney, manager, Harrisburg.......................... 7, 500 
i United States Employment Service: | 
Robert J. Peters, Federal director for State, Harrisburg........... | 1 
Philippine Islands. | 
Bureau of labor (under department of commerce and communications): | 
Hermenegildo Gruz, acting director, Manila.................-.- 2,500 
3. 6) 
2 FM) Porto Rico. | 
5. 500 
: 00) |e. Department of agriculture and labor: | 
Leopoldo Feliu, commigsioner.............--22----eeeeeceeeeeees 5, 000 
Bureau of labor— 
RE LET TL, TE, ae aE 2.777. 25 
Address of department: San Juan. | 
_ Workmen’s relief commission: 
5 L. Santiago Carmona, chairman, attorney at law ................. 3, 500 
Luis Villaronga, permanent commissioner...................-...- | 2,600 
la ein ARMY Millis Wiithibe Lib belba dibs sh bce mie 1710 
if Et oh dicing onanescinedahittthessthAaibe bit Mies kee 1710 
es cane mesic nde eee eece oombeieswibh kine 1740 
Address of commission: San Juan. 
Rhode Island. | 
Bureau of labor: 
000 George H. Webb, commissioner, Statehouse, Providence.......... 5, 000 
Office of factory inspectors: | 
16 10 J. Ellery Hudson, chief in tor, Statehouse, Providence. ...... 3, 000 
16 10 Board of labor (for the adjustment of labor disputes): | 
16 10 George H. Webb, commissioner of labor, chairman................ I (2) 
16 10 Edwin O. Chase (representing employers) ...........-----++-++--+- Bee. 
000 William C. Fisher (representing employers)...........--..--.-.-  (?) 
Albert E. Hohler (representing employees)............-.........- } = (?) 
John H. Powers (representing employees).....................-- | = (?) 
000 Christopher M. Dunn, deputy commissioner of labor, secretary. .| 2, 300 
; Address of board: Providence. 
United States Employment Service: 
conse H. Webb, Federal director for State, Statehouse, Provi- | 
i a cache eeede camennencatel 1 


2 No salary. 12 Per session. 
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| Salar 


Designation of office and name and address of official. 





South Carolina. 


Department of agriculture, commerce, and industries: ; 
EERIE OEE RE Fer $2. 509 Off 
a 10 9 409 

Address of department: Columbia. pta 

Board of conciliation and arbitration: 
B. E. Geer, chairman, Greenville.................--0-2-.+---e0-- 18 19 
os nan 5 oa cogted buwld lds sem aenakinn oa 02» 510 
i le ee Nd 65. wow duymab ebande oasende ch eness +19 

United States Employment Service: 

W. A. Coleman, Federal director for State, Columbia............ 


South Dakota. 


Office of industrial commissioner: '° 
Irwin D. Aldrich, ex officio industrial commissioner. . ...........|....... 
S. A. Travis, deputy commissioner. . ...........-.--ceeesee- eee 2, 400 In 
Department of immigration: 
Irwin D. Aldrich, commissioner.....................cc-ces-cceee 600 
United States Employment Service: 
Charles McCaffree, Federal director for State, Sioux Falls. ....... | 


Tennessee. Un 
Department of labor: 
Ed. M. Gillenwaters, commissioner, Nashville .................-. 4, (000 
Ben Feldman, secretary, Nashville. ..................-..------- 2, 400 
Division of factory inspection— 
M. F. Nicholson, chief inspector, Nashville..............-.--..... 2, 500 
Division of mines— De 
©.}. Pile, chief inspector, Cowan. .........2.20--ccce-eeeeeeeee 2, 500 
Division of hotel inspection-— 
Sam I. Bolton, inspector, Nashville..................-..---..---- 1, 800 
Division of workmen’s compensation— 
Harry L. Nelson, superintendent, 2211 Pierce Avenue, Nashville... 2, 500 
United States Employment Service: 
J. A. Porter, special agent, Knoxville... ...................... 





Texas. 
Bureau of labor statistics: 
ie S. Myers, commissioner...........-..-----------+--+----- 000 
C, E. Mick, statistician and secretary..................--...----- | 1, 800 
Address of bureau: Austin. 
Industrial accident board: 
ee EE, COUMRUNII on. cnr dew OR bob O se. oUOAME ULE Ls 30 Kawa s we 4, 500 
i ee enc Tike ee sek thd bene teabaeches veéedenes 4, 000 Ur 
EEE POLED Sie Se) ee 1000 i 
i sob weeicans «cnc bdug EN sb empebcwes + Pade 2, 750 
Address of board: Austin. 
United States Employment Service: 4 
C. W. Woodman, special agent, Fort Worth...........-......... 2,10 Ee py 


Utah. B St 
Industrial commission: i 
Th i, ORNS UL G is a6 Jb bwekd een n Fewan'l 0d abiceds 4,000 ie 
crcl di wen SAE Bite ks ESIC be 39 WK obb obedience 4, 000 
NE i a naeen ac. ECA pUE bite BESLEVURESSS > WES FUS adicien 4, 000 
Carolyn I. Smith, secretary..............0ccccecccccccccccsceees 2,100 
State insurance fund— , Ur 
Ch A. OGiMe, MAMAROT. .o.0-- . 2200 -o oc omtbsehde s Hage Cddessic ses 3, 300 
Address of commission: State Capitol, Salt Lake City. 


10 And traveling expenses. 18 Per day when in attendance, and traveling expens¢s. 
19 Administers workmen’s compensation act. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 


; Salary per 


annum. 





Vermont. 


Office of commissioner of industries: 
John S. Buttles, commissioner, Montpelier. ..................--- 
State board of conciliation and arbitration: 
a as chad naios bool eatin else davbbbweces 
s,s. obs cine sb UR RRMA WE LOW eUWedl tube ese 
ee , I, cnc ncn conde SOU RU Hess UhOVbusesewe 


Virginia. 





Bureau of labor and industrial statistics: | 
John Hopkins Hall, jr., commissioner....................-.--++-- 
Division of women and children— 
i an ccc accensedeeueatucwuveb ted 
Address of bureau: Richmond. 
Industrial commission: 
ie eked seca ceeubeeWebuses Heeed 


il oie adhd ed din debe decesss sb saGhos bans S004 
a la sl cig biinn ha ows eben dade chee 
Address of commission: Box 1794, Richmond. 

United States Employment Service: 
John Hopkins Hall, jr., Federal director for State, State Capitol, 
ihe mie ia nie Genes ease oneds ows daedcewh vecacceees 


Washington. 


Department of labor and industries: 
GN US SL dis b cess s Ce dSEA Coie cccbsvbecs 
E. 8. Gill, supervisor of industrial insurance and medical aid... .. 
i oe, See, Bnmervaier G6 aMlety. oobi. cbse soc sswacbee sees cont 
Mrs. Delphine M. Johnson, supervisor of women in industry ...-.. -| 
F. A. Bird, M. D., chief medical adviser. .................-.-.--- 
F, W. Harris, industrial statistician and supervisor of industrial | 
i LA, ete 55 clus woe sbid lows sts seckesescccel 
ee oc dca ccccscesressedeesssccesecess 
Industrial welfare committee— 
Edward Clifford, chairman, director of labor and industries....... 
E. 8. Gill, supervisor of industrial insurance and medical aid... .. 
F. W. Harris, industrial statistician. ..................-2----00:- 
Mrs. Delphine M. Johnson, executive secretary, supervisor of 
NTT Tee a an oss « dieainaenee cspmaeds side pik =. 
Address of department: Olympia. 
United States Employment Service: 
William C. Carpenter, Federal director for State, 326 Federal 
Building, edione; PLT dct cidade cladicrmiee vate empress oh bles 





West Virginia. 
Bureau of labor: 


George F. Daugherty, commissioner, Charleston.........-.------- 
State compensation commissioner: 

Lee Ott, commissioner..........-. i ind cttan Pe deerend ave < « 

F. J. McAndrews, secretary. ........ EY pa eee re pe 

J. W. Smiley, actuary...............0. PURUWE 50045 04665 pawsees: 

R. H. Walker, chief medical examiner...........-..-..---------- 


= Address: Charleston. 
United States Employment Service: 
G. F. Daugherty, Federal director for State, Charleston........-.. 


2 Nosalary. Per month. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 





Wisconsin. 
Industrial commission: 

Fred M. Wilcox, chairman 

R. G. Knutson 

L. A. Tarrell 

A. J. Altmeyer, secretary 
Safety and sanitation department— 

R. McA. Keown, engineer 
Workmen’s compensation department— 

F. T. McCormick, chief examiner 
Employment department— 

R. G. Knutson, director, ex officio 
Apprenticeship department— 

Walter F. Simon, supervisor 
Women’s department— 

Miss Maud Swett, director, room 809, Manufacturers’ Home Build- 

ing, Milwaukee 

Child labor department— 

Taylor Frye, director 
Statistical department— 

Orrin A. Fried, statistician 

Address of commission: Madison. 
United States Employment Service: 


R. G. Knutson, Federal director for State, State Capitol, Madison. . 


Wyoming. 


Office of commissioner of labor and statistics: 
Frank Clark, commissioner, Capitol Building, Cheyenne 
Workmen’s compensation department (under State treasurer’s office): 


J. M. Snyder, State treasurer 
C. B. Morgan, deputy treasurer... .............2---2--022eeeeee- 
Arthur C ination’, assistant deputy and department manager 
Address of department: Cheyenne. 
United States Employment Service: 
Frank Clark, Federal director for State, Cheyenne 





ARGENTINA. 


Ministry of the Interior (address, Buenos Aires): 
National labor department— 
Dr. A. M. Unsain, president 


AUSTRALIA. 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics 2° (address, Melbourne): 
©. H. Wickens, Commonwealth statistician 


AUSTRIA. 


Federal Statistical Office (address, Vienna): 
Labor statistics division— 
Dr. Walter Schiff, vice president 


BELGIUM. 


wy of Industry and Labor (address, 12 Rue Lambermont, Brussels): 
Labor Office— 
A. Julin, director general 
Inspectorate of labor and of dangerous, Samy, and noxious trades— 
J. Brughmans, first inspector general... 5 as AER: a0 00 09 <c 


%0 Publishes annual reports on labor and industrial statistics. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. ae ye 
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BOLIVIA. 
Ministry of Promotion (address, La Paz): 





| 
BRAZIL. 


Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce?! (address, Rio de Janeiro):| 
Dr. Miguel Calmon du Pin e Almeida, minister...................)......... 








BULGARIA. 


Ministry of Commerce, Industry, and Labor (address, Rue Alabinska 48, | 
Sofia): 

Labor section— 

i Sodan a chia chinkckWiades sha GisAR sc ecaece 













Department of Labor: 








Hon. James Murdock, minister..............................-.--. $10, 000 
pee I, MI I oss ob blca cee cecccccodaccescess 6, 000 
Gerald H. Brown, assistant deputy minister..................... 4,500 
R. A. Rigg, director of employment service. ..................... 4,000 
A. W. Crawford, director of technical education................... 3, 900 
CE LING bc onc oubsewooncpeeews a 3, 240 






Address of department: Ottawa, Ontario. 

















Bureau of labor: Alberta. 
i cis rere clli chau seuwcadhEes Ue 0k '. 3, 000 
F. W. Hobson, chief boiler inspector. ..................----..--- | 2,700 
H. M. Bishop, chief factory inspector..................-...-.-.--| 2,100 
John T. Stirling, CRIGE MAO IMEPOCHOE...... onc ccegsecseccccccecee 3, 600 
Address of bureau: Edmonton. | 
Government employment bureau: 
William Carnill, superintendent, Calgary................----.---. 15 135 
W. G. Paterson, superintendent, Edmonton.................--..-. 15 135 
Thos. Longworth, superintendent, Lethbridge.................-. | 15 135 
J. W. Wright, superintendent, Medicine Hat....................-. 15 135 
A. A. Colquhoun, superintendent, Drumheller................-.... 15 125 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
i hs Ce MD award dohibied dees cde cs codbecdidsceees. 22 250 
i nee wened cdg vasevisbieiviedluddés J - 22 500 
i Nt once iermretns vias 604 ebb ade tisk | 15 416. 66 
ee 5 a ae | 15 275 






Address of board: Edmonton. 











British Columbia. 
Department of labor: 













Hon. A. M. Manson, minister, Victoria.....................-.... 23 7, 500 

J. D. McNiven, deputy minister, Victoria...... bo Metis daeu 3, 720 

Robert J. Stewart, chief factories inspector, Vancouver..........-.- 2,700 
Employment service— 

J. H. MeVety, general superintendent, Vancouver ............-... 2, 700 





Minimum wage board— 
J. D. McNiven, deputy minister of labor, chairman .............. 2) 









a eg sw dd bee wer Sv ack eeibae cn (2) 
mew cdebe saeeu (2) 
Miss Mabel Agnes Cameron, secretary.................-.--.-.-.-- | 1, 800 
Address of board: Parliament Building, Victoria. 
*No salary. 





16 Per month. 
" The formation ofa national labor department was authorized by decree of Oct. 16, 1918, but this measure” 
has not yet been carried out, as the Federal Government wishes to make certain changes in it. 
* Per month, part time. 
% For dual position as attorney general and minister of labor. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 





British Columbia—Concluded. 


Workmen’s compensation board: 
Teen au avucesenabedetee 
ee aes ke oc ke, a6 écice ec nednbeee see 
SAR SDSL ae a a aaa 
a comacabeurnemnsres 

Address of board: Board of Trade Building, Vancouver. 





Manitoba. 
Bureau of labor: 
Hon. W. R. Clubb, minister of public works...................-. 
Edward McGrath, secre 
Arthur MacNamara, chief inspector......................-.----.-- 
Fair wage board— 
D. L. McLean, deputy minister of public works, chairman........ 
a i eae eee 
ee en rane Can ot nae d dba a ieee t oases seep © ap « 
aL alba Leptin eoamcek age, Syd papaya naa 
Re ee celecn sae 
Minimum wage beard— 
Nee ec cbmeeerennlanceneeuneane 


hs a dasinsin o'eon ned sede oe se Dances ches dhecaes 2 
Address of bureau: 332 Parliament Building, Winnipeg. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
en nko oSMsOA EMSAM > oSWbbicki es « 
i tet ces al ad Sodan added ce ode « 


Address of board: Winnipeg. 


New Brunswick. 


Workmen’s compensation board: 
a cre sued ca ew isin déemeebecs« 
is ig Ns 9 dco ce bUdibbid ab «dO Lu Kabab si de od vediedel's s+ dee 
nig ae te eee |. cele ol wtp biquneive weeme~ 

Address of board: Post office box 1422, St. John. 
Inspection of factories and hotels: 
i. eee eeranncee pecAleitibae >be enue 





Nova Scotia. 


Department of public works and mines: 
ee ie MIT, SINE, ooo ccc cccccasceccccccsinawlce de 
Hiram Donkin, deputy minister.................-...-.--..-.22... 
Philip Ring, factory inspector...............-----2--se-seeeeeee 
Address of department: Halifax. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
Vig ee, Me NOD 65 soo biswidard vow aid oles sons pba dedaceec 
Fred W. Armstrong, vice chairman...................2.---eeeeee- 
NE cen EE Bn sie nial obey We sled 4h Sw be a hic en ¢ od cddedds 
Address of board: Halifax. 
Employment service: 
C. J. Cotter, superintendent, men’s division, Halifax............. 





2No aay F 
- ™ $1,000 additional for administering mothers’ pension act. 
25 For each meeting. 
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8 es i ne ee 


ig SN sn ne SOE PEGE ws bu bik dali didn olg'e ed ba’ ode eec  - 


Miss L. M. King, superintendent, women’s division, Halifax ....., 


% Part time. Act provides that for meetings in excess of 50 attended by directors in any year tlic |\°\r 
tenant governor in council may authorize an additional allowance of $15 per director for each suc! 11d- 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. woot Ss 
a i ° 















Ontario. | 
Department of labor: | 










os i, es Oe. Sey eit eeu bebboueeis ct | $6, 000 

James H. H. Ballantyne, deputy minister....................... | 4, 200 

D. M. Medcalf, chief inspector of steam boilers................... | 3, 000 

James T. Burke, chief inspector of factories, shops, and office 
ieee Sere ca MOP ai can nin aa eae evws 3, 000 

J. M. Brown, chairman, stationary and hoisting engireers’ board. . 2, 700 

Employment service— 
H. C. Hudson, general superintendent, Ontario offices............ 2.7 





Address of department: Spadina House, Toronto. 
Minimum wage board: 


















Sita a Win MEME DEED, CUIMMNIIIIN Soc ce cnc scccccccccsceceveucs 27 15 
nnn as wan rakes dd bk etbed seater tte uss Vek es 27 10 
And iaahrd daa kasd ViN bab debe eee cvbvarddeels 2710 
Ee eee 27 10 
AER ee 27 10 
Address of board: Spadina House, Toronto. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
So lain aw wa'eb inne dda aden otek vbesseewets | 10, 000 
re a, er, Ci cbc dee dd sdcccsacdcvcucdace 8, 500 
en th UMN, CUMMNUOURONNOE 4 O55 sb. oc 5 occ cen ceecccecs 7, 500 
ee akg can hdwanawepedacadgiac 4. 800 
ea BPO aN, Ms 2 os SUT ak oT ee see 4, 550 
Es, Se es our ewe sa lees ebedee ve 8 950 
it ie, a, SRE GONE, 30 o's ok tea UR ee ow cebu evewe | 5, 050 
ee oe oS ee eecesdaéeéeews 4, 550 
a aes DUNNO, TURBO CUIIND 0.3 Seis Fue dows edes sc ccwcccecccccens 4,000 






Address of board: 66 Temperance Street, Toronto. 






Quebec. 










Department of public works and labor: 
Hon. Antonin Galipeault, minister, Quebec.................-.-.-/........ R 

Louis Guyon, deputy minister, and chief inspector of industrial 
establishments and public buildings, 63 Notre Dame Street 















oo”? 
i, Se banat ab on 04d FN TEREUUCS We ot cccdeaasccnecceses | 4, 000 
Joseph Ainey, general superintendent, employment service, 63 | 
Notre Dame Street east, Montreal..................-....--.... 2, 600 
Alfred Robert, fair wages officer and deputy chief inspector, 63 
Notre Dame Street east, Montreal......................-...... 1, 750 






Felix Marois, registrar of board of conciliation and arbitration, 







Saskatchewan. 






Bureau of labor and industries: 
ey he CO, bow ccc cs ncccscbucsc¥e edu ee UEUeseccee 
rt ees eer ee ae 
yh a Sa 
Government employment branch— 
G, E. Tomsett, general superintendent.............-...-.-------|...-.200. 
Address of bureau: Regina. 
Minimum wage board: 
ra, Pen, GUNNER, MONI DOW oo SU SN eee we ld cleccccccce 
ins co wnitne anes nmenisiqnanimddwea'as Uigeimslé <> 00 
i, MUN PGUCUEEs Ti GeUw a oe Saeed Ss 55% 15 BU SEL bos ct thicceccece 
















“ Per diem when transacting business of the board. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 





CHILE. 


Ministry of Industry and Public Works (address, Santiago): 
Labor office— 
Sr. Moisés Poblete Troncoso, director 


CHINA. 


A department of labor is under consideration, but the organization has not 
progressed sufficiently at this time to give any details. 


COLOMBIA. 


Ministry of Public Works (address, Bogota): 
Dr. Aquilino Villegas, minister 


COSTA RICA. 


Ministry of Public Works (address, San José): 
Narceso Blanco, minister 


CUBA. 





Secretariat of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor (address, Habana): 
Immigration, land settlement, and labor section— 
Sr. Gustavo de Aranguren, chief 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


Ministry of Social Welfare * (address, Valdstynska, 10, Prague, IIT): 
Central department— 
Dr. Jan Synacak, chief 
Ministry of Public Works (address, Presslova, 6, Prague-Smichov): 
Section V 7°9— 
Dr. J. Cizek, chief 


Ministry of the Interior (address, Slotsholmen, Copenhagen): 
J. A.O. Vater, director of labor 
Labor and factory inspection department— 
Jacob K. Lindberg, director 
Workmen’s compensation board— 
Gustav Philipsen, president 


DUTCH INDIES. 
Department of Justice: 


Labor bureau— | 
ee Se, Ce. dmadicgn ot eelmaicn pies o'6 fo deo « se 


ECUADOR. 


Ministry of Public Instruction (address, Quito): 
Department of labor— 
Pablo A. Vaconez, minister 


*8 Handies iabor relations at large. 3! 
29 Labor questions relating to workers in mines; legislation; insurance statistics. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 








ESTHONIA. 


\Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare (address, Reval): 
Labor division— 
ee ue eal SEL e ines sade aeencewoesdwecees 


\linistry of Social Affairs (address, Helsingfors): 
Department of labor and social welfare— 
Einar Book, director 


Ministry of Labor (address, Rue de Grenelle, 127, Paris): 
M. Peyronnet, minister 


GERMANY. 


Ministry of Labor (address, Scharnhorststrasse, 35, Berlin N. W., 40): 
Dr. Brauns, minister 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Ministry of Labor (address, Montagu House, Whitehall, London, S. W. 1): 


Rt. Hon. Sir C. A. Montague Barlow, K. B. E., LLD., M. 
minister 


GREECE. 
Ministry of National Economy (address, Rue Valoalitou, 3, Athens): 
Directorate of labor and social welfare— 
D. Totomis, director 
GUATEMALA. 


Ministry of Public Works (address, Guatemala): 
Dr. Rafael D. Ponciano, minister 


HAITI. 


Department of Public Works (address, Port au Prince): 
Charles Fombrun, minister 


HONDURAS. 


Ministry of the Interior (address, Tegucigalpa): 
Dr. L. A. Zuniga. minister 


HUNGARY. 


Ministry of Social Welfare and Labor (address, Kyralyi Palota, Budapest): | 
ncn as op cones scenes seveccnssesinescs | 


INDIA. 
Department of Industries (address, Delhi): 


Labor bureau— 
A. G. Clow, I. C. S., controller 


52329°—23——19 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 








ITALY. 
A new organization is under way, but details have not been received. 


JAPAN. 


Bureau of Social Affairs (address, Tokyo): 
Seiji Tsukamoto, commissioner 
Kasekichi Kawarada, director of the first division of the bureau *.| 
Kazutami Tago, director of the second division of the bureau *.. . | ae . 


LATVIA. 


Department of Labor (address, Riga): 
J. Lorenz, minister 





Ministry of Foreign Affairs (address, Kannas): 
Ernest Galeanausks, mimister.................-2--ceeceeesseeeese 


LUXEMBURG. 
General Directorate of Agriculture, Industry, and Social Welfare (address, | 
pre of commerce, industry, and labor— 
Adolphe Scholtus, chief 
MEXICO. 


Department of peaeeiy and Labor (address, Mexico City): 
Sefior Alessio Robles, secretary 


NETHERLANDS. 





Ministry of Labor, Commerce, and Industry (address, Beznidenhout, The 
Hague): 
Labor division— 
Dr. J. Westhoff, chief 
Labor inspectorate— 
C. J. Ph. Zaalberg, director general 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Department of Labor (address, Wellington): 
The Hon. G. J. Anderson, minister 


NICARAGUA. 


Ministry of Public Works (address, Managua): 
Fernando Solorzano, minister 


NORWAY. 


Ministry of Social Affairs (address, Viktoria terrasse, 11-13, Kristiania): 
General division— 
Fredrik Vogt, general secretary 


8 Deals with general affairs concerning labor; carrying out of factory laws, miners, and internation! 


labor business. , P di . 
81 Has charge of social insurance, relief of unemployment, protection of children, charities, and aifau 


relative to social work. 
[284] 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. pence 





PANAMA. 





\inistry of Public Works (address, Panama): 
José M. Fernandez, assistant secretary 


PERSIA. 
Ministry of Commerce, Agriculture, and Public Works (address, Teheran): 
PERU. 


Ministry of Public Works (address, Lima): 
Dr. Lauro E. Curletti, minister 


POLAND. 


Ministry of Labor and Social Assistance (address, Place Dombrowski, 1, | 
Warsaw): , 
Labor protection department— 
M. Klott de Heidenfeld, acting director 
Labor inspection— 
M. Klott de Heidenfeld, chief labor inspector 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce (address, Elektoralna 2, Warsaw): 
Bureau for labor questions (under industrial department )— 
T. Hiz, chief eye? 
Bureau for labor questions (under department of mines and foundries)— 
H. Adamowicz, chief 
Bureau of labor questions and social insurance (under department of 
Upper Silesian affairs )— 
J. Lebiedzik, chief 


PORTUGAL. 


Ministry of Labor (address, Lisbon): 
A.C. R. Saraiva, minister 


RUMANIA. 


Ministry of Public Health, Labor, and Social Welfare (address, Strada 
Wilson, Bucharest): 
General labor directorate— 
I. Setlacec, director general 


SALVADOR. 


Ministry of the Interior, Industry and Agriculture (address, San Salvador): | 
Dr. Francisco Lima, minister 


KINGDOM OF THE SERBS, CROATS, AND SLOVENES. 


Ministry of Social Policy (address, 15, Obilitchev Venatz, Belgrade): 
Protection of workers division— 
Dr. Srétene Koujelj, chief 
Labor inspection division— 
Alfred Souda, chief 


tional 
affalt Ministry of Commerce (address, Bangkok): 
Board of commercial development (deals with labor matters). 
H. R. H. The Prince of Chandaburi, president................... 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 








SPAIN. 


Ministry of Labor, Commerce and Industry (address, Paseo de la Castellana, 
3, Madrid): 
Technical office for labor questions— 
Technical advisers— 
I I so conn necssvccscnsarccccencescel... . 
IN ULES we hba'Lebsidin <iisidbtivn’e «easommsioes ole... . 
Subdirectorate of labor— , 
D. Felipe Gomez Cano, assistant director 


a ee 


SWEDEN. o 




























Ministry of Social Affairs (address, Mynttorget 2, Stockholm): ber | 
Labor and social welfare section— priat 
a eanvndeeebenseed _———- 


SWITZERLAND. 





Federal Department of National Economy (address, Palais Federal, Berne): 
Federal labor office— | 
ie i. ict uwbasbh bis sdonds< 


ae give! 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. ae 
factu 
Was | 
emp! 
URUGUAY. pont 
In M 
empl 
per ¢ 
to 58 
VENEZUELA. Cou 


Ministry of Labor (address, Caracas): Ac 

NE iain oink. ic sc ctdcnedccdicwedescpsccccs —— Mon 
Con? 
] 
Fig 
Revi 








State Department of Mines and Industries (address, Pretoria): 
Labor division— 
Maj. J. J. Naudé, chief inspector............ 


Ministry of Industry (address, Montevideo): 
National labor office— 
eee te, MO, GUNNS SL ii cknmcled de pomihkinenotmbadce | 





IDAH 
] 


Po! 
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Lou! 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





Official—United States. 


(,uroRNIA.—Board of Education. Report of the commissioner of industrial and 
vocational education for the biennial period ending June 30, 1922. Part I. Sac- 
ramento, 1923. 80 pp. 

This report deals mainly with vocational education in the public schools, adult 
education, and the training of vocational teachers in the State. It includes the num- 
per of students enrolled and the amount of money, both Federal and State, appro- 
riated for each school. The increase in the number of schools, the training of teach- 
ers, and the development of adult education are also special features. 

— Industrial Welfare Commission. What California has done to protect its women 
workers. San Francisco, 1923. 12 pp. 

A preliminary report, giving some details as to the establishment and working of 
the minimum wage law and other activities of the commission. Some figures are 
given bearing on the frequently repeated assertion that under a minimum wage law 
the legal minimum tends to become the standard or even the maximum wage. In 
1920 a minimum wage of $16 a week was established for women in mercantile, manu- 
facturing, and laundry industries in California. In the fall, shortly after the wage 
was established, inspection of the pay rolls of 3,244 such establishments with 50,704 
employees, showed that 14.3 per cent of the employees were receiving less than 
$i a week, 37.3 per cent received that amount, and 48.4 per cent received more. 
In March, 1922, another such inspection, covering 4,350 establishments with 52,526 
employees showed that only 8.2 per cent were receiving less than $16 a week, 32.9 
per cent received just $16, and the proportion receiving over the minimum had risen 
to 58.9 per cent. 

CoLoraDo.—Bureau of Mines. Annual report for the year 1922. Denver, 1928. 58 pp. 

Accident statistics from this report are published on page 193 of this issue of the 
MontHty LaBor Review. 

Connecticut.—Board of Compensation Commissioners. Report for the years 1921 and 
1922. Hartford, 1922. 24 pp. Public document No. 58. 

Figures from this report are given on page 203 of this issue of the Montaity LaBor 
Review. 

Inano.—Industrial Accident Board. Report from November 1, 1920, to October 81, 1922. 
Boise, 1923. 260 pp. 

Portions of this report are summarized on page 193 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
lazor REvIEw. 


Lovistana.—Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. Labor laws of the State of 
Louisiana, 1922. ew Orleans [1922?|. 137 pp. 


MaryLAND.—{ Board of Labor and Statistics.] Labor laws of Maryland. A compilation 
of the laws regulating labor as they appear in the statutes of Maryland and the ordinances 
of the mayor and city council of f Baltimore Baltimore [1923]. 314 pp. 


Novem- 
oe 80,1921. Boston [1922]. 341, ccxrix pp. 
Includes, in addition to regular educational data, information regarding vocational 
‘chools of various kinds, the rehabilitation of the disabled, vocational teacher training, 
and important work in university extension. 
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Missouri.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Annual reports for the two calendar ij» 
ended December 31, 1922. An industrial history of Missouri, 1922, 1921, 19 
Jefferson City, 1923. xv, 1049 pp. 


This volume, known as the Missouri Red Book, contains statistical and other (a), 
relative to all phases of labor, special attention being given to the commercial, jy). 
trial, social, educational, and sanitary conditions of the wage earners. 

Data from this report are published on page 153 of this issue of the Moyrmy 
LaBbor Review. 

New Yorxk.—Legislature. Joint Legislative Committee on Housing. Final re joy 
Albany, 1923. 152 pp. Legislative Document (1923) No. 48. | 

This report, it is stated, is intended to be merely supplementary to the interinedi,;, 
report issued in 1922, which was reviewed in the MontHLy LaBor RevIEw for Sop. 
tember, 1922 (pp. 165-168). A considerable portion of the report is devoted to th 
activities of labor unions, more especially to practices which result in delaying outpy 
or unduly increasing cost. A supplemental inquiry into illegal combinations is syp. 
marized and it is stated that ‘‘despite the revelations made by the prosecutions anj 
convictions of offenders and the opinions of the court branding as illegal the operation 
of open-price associations, many business men still continue defiantly to combine ayj 
conspire to throttle competition and elevate prices to the maximum point.”’ Furthe 
consideration is given to the investments of insurance companies, the question 
workmen’s compensation insurance is discussed, and some attention is given to stoc 
exchange practices as affecting trade combinations. 

Orecon.—Child Welfare Commission. Report for the biennial period ending Septenly 
30, 1922. Salem, 1923. 74 pp. 

Jontains a summary of the work of the commission, with statistics concerning thy 
work of child-caring institutions, both public and private. Recommends the form. 
tion, by legal enactment, of county organizations in each county to cooperate wit) 
the commission and the county court in working out the local problems of chili wel. 
fare; amendment of the child-placing law so that relatives of the first and secon 
degrees will not be permitted to give children for adoption to outsiders without fim 
obtaining the sanction of the commission; and the establishment of a definite standan 
of admission, to be prescribed by law, for all child-caring institutions where State aid 
is to be given. 

— Industrial Welfare Commission. Biennial report, 1921-1922. Salem, 19%). 
31 pp. 
A brief summary of this report is given on pages 118 and 119 of this issue of tle 
MontTuiy LABor Review. 
PENNSYLVANIA (PrTtsBURGH).—Board vA Publie Education. Department of vocation 
guidance. Vocational Guidance Bulletin, 1922. [Pittsburgh, 1923.] xiv, 145 pp. 
An account of the methods and policies followed by the department of vocational 
guidance of the Pittsburgh public-school system in training and placing young wage 
earners. 
Wisconsin.—Industrial Commission. Workmen’s compensation. Annual _ repor, 
July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1922. | Madison, 1922?| 101 pp. 
A brief summary of this report is given on pages 204 and 205 of this issue of the 
MonrTuiy Lasor Review. 
Unrrep Srates.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Absirav' 


occupation statistics. Washington, 1928. [Reprint of Tables 1 to 49 from |) 
Absiract of the Fourteenth Census, pp. 478-578.] 


The occupational statistics shown in this reprint give the number and sex of occupied 
persons in the United States in 1920 and at earlier periods; their color or race, }»y + 
and by occupation; their age distribution, and the marital condition of occupied 
women. 
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InrreD STATES.—Department of Labor. Humanity in government, by James J. Davis, 


Secretary of Labor. Washington, 1923. 389 pp. 
In this pamphlet by the Secretary of Labor is described the work which the Depart- 
ment of Labor is doing for the welfare of the citizens of the country. The general pur- 
por’ of the department in caring for the welfare of the wage earner is outlined in the 
frst chapter, and the succeeding chapters describe briefly the aims and accomplish- 
ments of each bureau and division of the department and of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, of which the Secretary of Labor is chairman. 


ther ata 


J]. ind &. 


fon THLY 


d rep —— Bureau of Labor Statistics. Code of lighting: Factories, mills, and other 

work places. Prepared under sponsorship of Illuminating Engineering Society, 
rm ediate New York, N. Y. Washington, 1923. 29 pp. Bulletin No. 831. Safety code 
for Nep. Serres. 


d to thie The revised lighting code for factories and other work places has been approved 
g outpy 3: an ‘‘American standard’’ by the American Engineering Standards Committee. 
: is sun. qEThe purpose of its preparation was to furnish authoritative information for legislatures 
ions anjggend other organizations interested in establishing rules and regulations for better 
eration fgEdighting. The bulletin gives rules arranged in suitable form for enactment as law or 
bine anj fgeas governmental regulations, and contains a discussion of the legal requirements to be 
Furthe met in putting a code into effect as well as suggestions regarding desirable practice 
sstion (gin factory lighting. The third part takes up the advantages of good illumination 
to stock fgmand discusses the costs. 





= — Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. Washington, 1928. 51 pp. 
Bulletin No. 322. Labor laws of the United States series. 


This bulletin gives the text of the industrial court law of Kansas, which was passed 
ring thegman 1920, a synopsis of the cases filed on the industrial side of the court during 1920 
e form, {geand 1921, showing the methods and principles adopted by the court in its various 
1te with mactions, an account of the legal proceedings arising in connection with the attendance 
ild weklimof witnesses before the court, and other activities of the court. A résumé is also given 

secon fgmeo! the annual reports which have been published, and a bibliography of books and 
out firtfgmarticles relating to the court is appended. The bulletin is based only on official data 
tandan gland presents no other viewpoint or comment than that of the body under consideration 
tate aid gor of the courts discussing it. 


epte mihe 





Methods of procuring and computing statistical information of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Washington, 1928. 54 pp. Bulletin No. 826. Miscel- 


Boy laneous series. 
» of the The purpose of this bulletin is to describe the principal activities of the bureau and 
to outline the methods used in making its investigations and preparing its reports. 
seat The different subjects covered regularly in the investigations of the bureau are taken 
145 pp. up and examples are given of questionnaires and schedules used by agents in collecting 
ational material relating to wages and hours of labor, cost of living, retail and wholesale 
re wage mePtices, volume of employment, strikes and lockouts, industrial accidents, and work- 
men’s compensation and insurance. The methods used in making computations are 
sail also described, and the extent of the work done in the different fields of study is 


given, together with the sources from which this information is drawn and the scope 
. of the lo the various investigations. 
— — — National health insurance in Great Britain, 1911 to 1921, by Henry J. 


Harris. Washington, 1923. 103 pp. Bulletin No. 812. Workmen’s insurance 
and compensation series. 


The operation of the national health insurance act of Great Britain from the enact- 

cupied ggment of the act in 1911 to 1921 is covered in this bulletin. Through amendments 
by sex A the original act the insurance covers all persons 16 years of age and over who are 
-cupied employed in any service for which remuneration is paid, subject to certain restrictions. 
There is no restriction of membership in the approved societies in regard to manual 
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workers but persons employed at other than manual labor whose annual earninos are 
in excess of a stated sum are not eligible for membership. 







The insurance plan is a combined sickness and invalidity system, and provide 
both medical care and cash payments, and the fund is derived from contri! ition, 
from insured persc 1s and from employers, and from grants from the national treasiry 






Unitep Stares.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Proceedings of 
the tenth annual meeting of the International Association of Public Employinen; 
Services held at Washington, D. C., September 11-13, 1922. Washington, 1999 
76 pp. Bulletin No. 337. Employment and unemployment series. 

An account of this meeting was published in the October, 1922, MonTHLy [.axop 
Review (pp. 82-85). 

Safety code for the use, care, and protection of abrasive wheels. Ten tatiy, 
American standard. Washington, 1923. 20 pp. Bulletin No. 388. Safety coi 
series. 

This safety code was sponsored by the International Association of Industria! A ¢¢j. 
dent Boards and Commissions and the Grinding Wheel Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States and Canada and was approved by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. The code gives rules and specifications concerning protec. 
tive devices and general machine requirements which are necessary to insure saiety 
in the use of abrasive wheels operating at speeds exceeding 2,000 surface feet pe 
minute. 






















Union scale of wages and hours of labor May 15,1922. Washington, 1925, 
210 pp. Bulletin No. 325. Wages and hours of labor series. 


Advance data from this bulletin were published in the Montuaity Lasor Reviryw 
for September, 1922 (pp. 69-95). 
Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 129. 
Washington, 1923. 39 pp. Bulletin No. 329. Wages and hours of labor serics. 
Advance data from this bulletin were published in the Monrsiy LasBor Revizw 
for December, 1922 (pp. 99-104). 
Women’s Bureau. The share of wage-earning women in family support. 
Washington, 1923. 170 pp. Bulletin No. 30, 
A review of this report is given on pages 140 to 142 of this issue of the Monruiy 
LaBor REvIEw. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. Handbook of information for State oj} ciuls 


cooperating in the administration of the vocational rehabilitation act. Washington, 
1922. 50 pp. Bulletin No. 77. Industrial rehabilitation series, No. 6. 




































Official—F oreign Countries. 


Beterum (Province or Hatnavut).—Commission administrative de la caisse de pri- 
voyance des charbonnages du couchant de Mons en faveur des owvriers mineurs. Ruy 
port sur les opérations de l’année 1922. [ Mons, 1923. 23 pp.] 


This report of the miners’ insurance fund shows that in 1922 the pensions amounted 
to 3,584,436 francs ($691,796, par), which was paid to 6,188 pensioners of the 1S soci: 
eties belonging to the fund. The total number of workers in the mines during 122 
was 35,599 and the average daily wage was 20.25 francs ($3.91, par). 
Canapa.—Department of Labor. Annual report on labor organization in Canada | for 

the calendar year 1922.) Ottawa, 1923. 315 pp. 

Extracts from this publication are given on pages 220 and 221 of this issue of the 
Montuiy Lasor Review. 

DENMARK (COPENHAGEN).—Statistiske Kontor. Statistisk Aarbog for Kgbenhain 
Frederiksberg, 1922. Copenhagen, 1923. xvi, 169 pp. 

Statistical yearbook for Copenhagen and Frederiksberg for 1922. In this yearbook 
material is arranged as in previous issues, and several new tables have been added. 
Contains statistics on housing, prices, unemployment, etc. 
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Fintanp.—[Industristyrelsen?| Industristatistik 37 dr 1920. Helsingfors, 1923. 48, 
74 pp. Finlands Officiella Statistik, X VIII A. 


Industrial statistics for Finland for the year 1920. Contains a résumé in French. 

— Industristatistik 38 dr 1921. Helsingfors, 1923. 26, 82 pp. Finlands O ffi- 
ciella Statistik, X VIII A. 

Industrial statistics for Finland for 1921. Contains a résumé in French. Statistics 
from this report are given on page 98 of this issue of the Monruiy LaBor Review. 
Great Brirain.—Board of Education. Adult education committee. The development 

of adult education for women. London, 1922. 50 pp. Paper No. 4. 

Since the war there has been, says this report, a widespread and growing interest in 
education of a political and economic character for women, which is attributable 
to the enlarged industrial importance and influence of women, the extension of the 
franchise, and women’s increasing participation in the work of trade-unions, coop- 
erative societies, and trade and political organizations. The report reviews briefly 
what is now being done to advance such an educational movement and gives 
statistics of the enrollment in classes (evening schools, tutorial classes, women’s 
institutes, etc.) approved by the board of education. 

—— The development of adult education in rural areas. London, 1922. 
55 pp. Paper No. 8. 

Sets forth the necessity of adult education in the rural districts and the peculiar 
difficulties encountered in establishing and carrying on classes in remote agricultural 
sections. The work of existing organizations is outlined and suggestions as to their 
possible improvement and extension are made. 
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— Industrial Court. Decisions Nos. 692 to 747, October 1, 1921, to December 80, 1922. 
Vol. IV, Part III. London, 1923. sxxxiv, 178 pp. 


— Registry of Friendly Societies. Registered provident societies in Great Britain. 
General summary, 1920-21. London, 1923. 1 p. 


InpiA (BomBay).—Labor Office. Report on an inquiry into working class budgets in 
Bombay, by G. Findlay Shirras. Bombay, 1923. 299 pp. 

A digest of this report is given on pages 87 to 91 of this issue of the MonrHLy Lasor 
REVIEW. 

Japan.—Department of Finance. Twenty-second financial and economic annual of 
Japan, 1922. Tokyo {1923?|. vii, 239 pp. Map and charts. 

Gives statistical information relating to agriculture and industry, including rates 
of wages, index numbers of wages, the number of employees in different enterprises 
classified according to occupations, etc. Data from this report, on wages and hours of 
labor and on production in coal mines, are given on pages 103 to 105 and page 114 of 
this issue of the MontTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 

SwepEN.—Socialstyrelsen. Kollektivavtal 1 Sverige dr 1922. Stockholm, 1928. vi, 
28 pp. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. 

Figures from this report on collective agreements in Sweden during 1922 are given 
on page 139 of this issue of the Montuiy Lasor Review. 

SwiITZERLAND (ZurRicH).—Statistisches Amt. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Ziirich 

1918 und 1919. Zurich, 1923. xxii, 71*, 871 pp. 

The somewhat delayed issue of the statistical yearbook of the city of Zurich, Switzer. 
land, for the years 1918 and 1919. This double volume contains practically the same 
kind of statistical data as preceding issues. Of special interest to labor are the data 
on building activities, the housing market and rents, retail prices, cost of living, and 
the labor market. In addition to numerous statistical tables the volume contains an 
article on the fixing of maximum prices and other measures of the authorities in the 


matter of provisioning the population with foodstuffs and fuel in war and postwar 
times. 
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AnpEeRSON, Nets. The hobo. The sociology of tie homeless man. Chicago, 1%. 
versity of Chicago Press [1923]. xv, 302 pp. | 
Chicago, with a changing population of from 30,000 to 75,000 homeless men, |. , 
the background for this study of all phases of life among hoboes and vagrants. 
study of these men, which was made by the writer under their actual living and tr 

ing conditions, contains a quantity of case material drawn from the individuals \ j; 

whom he associated. It goes deeply into the problems and psychology of the 

and into the economic and social causes which force or lead him into a wanderi: 

and which tend to keep him in it once the habit is formed. The committee on | 

less men, organized. by the Chicago Council of Social Agencies to study the pr 

of the migratory casual worker, directed the investigation, the object being to s 

facts which would enable social agencies to deal intelligently with the pro! 

created by this element of the population. 

Boetticer, Louis A. Employee welfare work. A critical and historical study. 
York, Ronald Press Co., 1923. vi, 301 pp. 

The effort to improve working and living conditions of workers under the medi: 
manor and guild systems and under present factory organization forms the subject 0! this 
book. The history of earlier attempts and achievements in improving industria! 
ditions is believed by the writer to be of definite value to present-day manavers 
The major portion of the book summarizes present practices and conditions in A meri 
can industry in regard to welfare work and outlines the place such work may o 
in the future. 

CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. Committee on labor relations. Report. /)- 


ployee representation in industry. Some plans in operation in Cleveland. {( 
nd| 1923. 110 pp. 


A summary of this report is given on pages 47 to 50 of this issue of the Mon 
Lasor REVIEW. 

FEDERATED AMERICAN ENGINEERING SoOcIETIES. Committee on work periods 1) 
tinuous industry. The 12-hour shift in industry. New York, E. P. Dutton & | 
1922. ix, 302 pp. 

A review of this report, made from an advance mimeographed copy, appeare:! i: 
the November, 1922, issue of the MonrHiy Lasor Review (pp. 27-36). Comparis:: 
of the findings in the iron and steel industry by this committee and those of the . 
mittee of the Iron and Steel Institute is made on pages 92 to 95 of this issue of | 
MonTHiy LaBor REVIEW. 

Frey, Joun P. The labor injunction. An exposition of government by judicial 
science and its menace. Cincinnati [1923?]. ix, 197 pp. 

This discussion of the labor injunction contains a historical review of the origi: 
courts of equity and of their use of the injunction in Great Britain and the United 
States. The more notable labor injunctions issued in this country since the first 
in 1888 are reviewed, and there is a general discussion of the principles involved 1: 
this form of government. The subject is treated from the trade-unionist point of view 
Fuxupa, Toxuzo. A treatise on economics. Tokyo, Da-tau-Koku Co., 1921. 

406 pp. In Japanese. 

Part III contains a discussion and historical study of wage*theories and labor «n- 
tracts. 

—— Economic crisis and economic rehabilitation. Tokyo, Da-tau-Koku Co., 1° 
892 pp., charts. In Japanese. 

Chapter VI is a discussion of the principal factors to be considered in the reduction 
of prices; Chapter VII deals with the part of the United States, Japan, and China in 
the economic rehabilitation of the world. 
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Foxupa Toxuzo. Principles of economics. Tokyo, Da-tau-Koku Co., 1921. 674 
pp. In Japanese. 

Part I, on ‘“‘general principles,’’ discusses stock companies, municipal finance, pro- 
srams to improve social and economic conditions, public utilities, index numbers of 
wholesale prices of commodities, profit sharing, currency, socialism, and population. 
Part II consists of notes on European, Chinese, and Japanese philosophers and econo- 
mists and their theories. Part III includes a section on the labor movement, with 
special reference to the development of unionization, strikes, and boycotts; it also 
contains sections on statistics, general principles of economics, and freedom of speech. 


Guyot, GABRIEL. La loi des huit heures en France et ses conséquences économiques. 
Paris, Edition de la Vie Universitaire, 13 Quai de Conti, 1922. 100 pp. 

This study of the eight-hour law in France reviews the events leading up to its 
enactment; the method of application of the law; the effects upon production, wages, 
and prices; the financial consequences of the law; the law from the international 
point of view; and the use made by the workers of their leisure time. 


Hunt, Henry T. Means to promote cooperation between railroad managements and 
employees. New York, 1922. 46 pp. 
This pamphlet is reviewed on pages 46 and 47 of this issue of the Monrnity LAaBor 
LEVIEW. 
INSTITUTE FOR GOVERNMENT ResearcH. The Railroad Labor Board, its history, activ- 
ities, and organization, by Joshua Bernhardt. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1923. 2x, 83 pp. Service monographs of the United States Government, No. 19. 


This study is one of the series of uniformly planned monotraphs on the organization 
and operation of the services of the Government from the administrative point of 
view. The historical section describes the European experiences, and State legis- 
lation prior to congressional action in the United States, and notes the provisions of 
the successive laws which have related to industrial disputes on the railroads prior 
to the passage of the transportation act. The description of the work of the board is 
confined to a brief statement of its wage decisions. The study contains a classification 
of the quasi-judicial and administrative activities of the board as set forth in the act, 
and an outline of its organization with respect to class of employees and annual salary. 
Appendixes contain the provisions of the Newlands Act and Title III of the trans- 
portation act, a financial statement of appropriations and expenditures of the board 
for the fiscal years 1920 to 1922, and a list of references intended to meet the needs of 
persons who desire further study. 

Kien, Patur. The burden of unemployment. A study of unemployment relief 
measures in 15 American cittes, 1921-22. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1923. 260 pp. 

The measures by which the unemployment crisis in 1921-22 was met by families of 
the unemployed and by civic and philanthropic organizations form the subject of 
this study, which was made during the height of the period of industrial depression, 
under the direction of the Russell Sage Foundation. The study is confined to con- 
sideration of the actual distress caused by unemployment and to the meaning of 
unemployment to the individual community, and does not go into the economic 
phases of an unemployment crisis nor into the question of unemployment insurance, 
pensions, or similar proposals. Fifteen cities representing the different industrial 
sections of the country were included in the survey. 

Link, Henry C. Education and industry. New York, Macmillan Co., 1923. 

265 pp. 

A discussion of industrial rather than vocational education, based upon the author’s 
experience as director of the educational activities of two large industrial corporations. 
He believes that industries should be financially and managerially responsible for only 
such educational activities as they are peculiarly able to carry on and that contribute 
most directly and exclusively to the conduct of their business. Training of benefit 
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to the community should be assumed by the community or by the individual hi, 0); Jjsecr 
A line of demarcation is drawn between these two classes of training, and pra: ) 
suggestions are made as to methods of conducting the educational work which s}),\\;| Co 
be undertaken by industries. polit 
Mackenzie, Wituiam. The industrial court: Practice and procedure, together wii) {}, by-l 
industrial courts act, 1919 (relevant provisions), the industrial court (procedure); ).;. BY?° 
1920, and forms of terms of reference or remit. London, Butterworth & Co., 11:. Wye 
rit, 44 [9] pp. 
Minnesora [State] Untversity. Agricultural experiment station. Wages o/ ) Th 
labor. St. Paul, May, 1922. 65 pp. Technacal bulletin 4. cafe 
An analysis of the wages of hired farm labor in Minnesota during 1919, invol\ ing Hons 
comparisons of the various farming sections of the State,an account of the systems Mi ynd - 
of farming, and the tracing of changes in wage levels previous to 1919. The reyjort Hi ynnu 
includes also correlated subjects of hiring, demand, and supply of labor, and ) 
tion of farm wages to farm profits, and a table showing comparative daily aid Mie 1 
monthly wages for lowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisco exhil 
for various years from 1866 to 1920, inclusive. tive 
NatioNAL Bureau oF Economic Researcu. Business cycles and unemploy) 1 :, Hirec 
An investigation made for a committee of the President’s Conference on Unewip/o,- ihe 1 
ment. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. (Inc.). 1923. wx, 405 pp. ect 
This study by various economists and public men, under the direction 0! the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, was made at the request of the Secrejar 
of Commerce for the purpose of bringing together facts which should be considered 
in establishing practical measures for reducing unemployment. The study was |i: 
ited in time, size, and scope, distinguishing between the problems of cyclical and 
seasonal unemployment and excluding the latter, although the close relationshi)) 0 
the two problems was recognized. The report is divided into three sections, the 
first part taking up the relation of business cycles to unemployment: the se: ond, 
cyclical fluctuations in unemployment, and the third, dealing with projosed 
remedies for preventing or at least reducing cyclical unemployment. 
NatTionaL Maritime Boarp [Great Brirain]. Yearbook, 1923. Summu 
agreements. London, 1928. 59 pp. 
Covers standard rates of pay for all grades in the maritime service; details regarding 
other conditions of employment such as hours, overtime, annual leave, subsisi: 
allowances in home ports; the constitution of the maritime board, including dis: 
maritime boards, and a directory of official addresses. 
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Nortu Carona [State] University. University extension division. The enj 
ment of Railroad Labor Board decisions. Chapel Hill, University Press, 
84 pp. Extension Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 5. 


This bulletin contains arguments and material for affirmative and negative posit iis 
in a debate on the question, ‘‘ Resolved, That Congress should provide for the enior 
ment of decisions of the Railroad Labor Board.’’ 

Rowe, J. W. F. Wages in the coal industry. London, P. S. King & Son (/ 
1923. wm, 174 pp. 

In this book the author attempts to present the history of the British coal-mininy 
industry and to give accounts of the methods by which wages are regulated in (\\ 
different mining districts. The various coal fields are treated separately, a |rivi 
sketch of the geological and commercial characteristics of each field, of the met)! 
of mining, of occupational distinctions, of methods of wage regulation and paym«n', 
and of hours of labor, being given in each instance. Details of the present met! 
of wage payment, which is based upon the profits of the industry in each field, «1 
also considered. A selected bibliography on the British mining industry is inclu’: 
as are several appendixes giving supplementary information relating to the sevor 


coal fields. 
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SecRETARIAT DES PAysANs SutssEs. Modeéles de statuts & T’usage des associations 
agricoles suisses. Brugg, 1922. 365 pp. Publication No. 62. 


Contains an analysis of the requirements of the Swiss laws governing associations— 
litico-economic, political, agricultural, and cooperative; also reproductions of the 
by-laws of certain typical associations, and model by-laws for the use of the various 
types of associations provided for by the Swiss laws. 
VEILIGHEIDSMUSEUM (AMSTERDAM). Jaarverslag 1922. Amsterdam, 1922. 48 pp. 
Illus. 

The annual report for the year 1922 of the foundation ‘‘Het Veiligheidsmuseum ”’ 
iafety Museum) in Amsterdam. The museum is maintained through annual dona- 
tions from societies and institutions, employers’ and workers’ organizations, industrial 
yd mercantile establishments, and private individuals. In addition it receives an 
anual subsidy of 7,000 guilders ($2,814, par) from the State and one of 4,000 guilders 
$1,608, par) from the municipality of Amsterdam. During the year under review 
the museum had 16,014 visitors (13,587 men and 2,427 women). After giving an 
exhibition of American safety posters the museum announced a competition for effec- 
tive safety posters and awarded four prizes for the best posters submitted. The 
director of the museum and other safety experts gave 35 lectures during the year in 
the museum, attended by 1,211 persons. The director of the museum also gave 15 
lectures on safety outside of the museum, mostly in Amsterdam. 
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